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ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


BY JOHN FISKE 


HE sixth of July, 1774, was a memor- a personal interview with the king to effect a 
able day in the history of New York. repealof these tyrannical acts, and on thesame 

The question day Thomas 
as to how far 
that colony 
would go in 
support of 
Massachu- 
setts in itsde- 
fiance of Par- 
liament was 
pressing for 
an answer. 
Parliament 
had in April 
passed an act 
which de- 
prived Mas- 
sachusetts of 
her charter, 
and another 
which shut 
up the port 
of Boston un- 
til the town 
should see fit 
to pay the 
East India 
Company for 
the tea which 
had been 
thrown into 
the harbor. On the first of June, Hutchin- vened at Salem, where, on the seventeenth, 
son had sailed for England, hoping through Samuel Adams achieved a_ masterstroke 


Gage, en- 
trusted with 
the work of 
enforcing 
them, as- 
sumed mili- 
tary com- 
mand over 
Massachu- 
setts. Troops 
were en- 
camped on 
Boston Com- 
mon, frigates 
rode at an- 
chor in the 
harbor, great 
merchant- 
men lay idle 
at the docks, 
while sailors 
and ship- 
wrights 
roamed the 
streets or sat 
drinking in 
the taverns. 
The legisla- 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON IN 1792. ture was con- 





This important paper of John Fiske, left unpublished at the time of his death, probably illustrates 
more clearly than would a contribution on any other phase of our history the difficulties through which the 
American Union has passed on its way to the excellence already attained and the perfection which it must 
ultimately reach. A mere hodgepodge in the beginning, this organization of a National Union had behind 
it nothing but the great principle of the rights of man which had been the initiative of our government. 
Jealousies, state and personal, aided by prejudice and ignorance, rose up at every turn to thwart any effort at 
clearthinking. Perhaps it was best that our attempt at laws should have been a patchwork, in order that by 
anxiously discovering each weakness we should laboriously think out that scheme of government which is 
coming, with each improvement, to stand more clearly forth asa model upon which other Republics may be 
founded, and asa model for that great confederation of nations which must eventually constitute the Pan- 
Continental Republic. 

Hamilton is so often held upas the advocate of something stronger than republican government that it is 
well to have brought out in Mr. Fiske’s paper the fact that his idea of strong government was due to the low 
order of mental equipment of that day. Itisa pity he could not have lived towatch the rapid development of 
general intelligence which justifies Lincoln's belief in a government truly of the people.—EDITOR. 
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THE ISLAND OF NEVIS IN THE WEST 


resolutions inviting all 
in conti- 


and carried the 
the sister colonies 
nental congress, to meet at Philadelphia 
on the first of September. Rhode Island 
and Maryland had at once elected dele- 
gates to attend the proposed congress. 
In Virginia, a to 
be held, and such expressions of opinion 
had come from that quarter as to leave no 
doubt as to what its action would be. 
The time had arrived when New York 
must do something. But what she should 
do was hard to determine, for parties were 
quite evenly balanced. 


to join a 


convention was about 


CERACCHI'S BUST OF HAMILTON. 





INDIES, HAMILTON'S BIRTHPLACE, 


The King, indeed, in his hard measures 
against Massachusetts, relied confidently 
upon the support of New York. He be- 
lieved that his Tory friends there were in 
a decided majority, and they declared there 
would be no congress. As for New York, 
they said, ‘‘she will never appoint dele- 
Massachusetts must be made to feel 
There was some- 


gates; 
that she 
thing more in this than the old local dislike 
between New York and New England. For 
thirteen years Massachusetts had been suffer- 
ing acute irritation at the hands of crown 
officers, and her temper had thus grown so 
belligerent that in most parts of the country 


is deserted.*’ 


there was a disposition to regard her as 
perhaps a little too obstinate and _ fierce. 
There were people in New York who 
thought that both Massachusetts and the 


King were going too far, and persuaded 
themselves that the tea might be paid for 
without surrendering the principles which 


had led to its destruction. Some who were 


about to become eminent as revolutionary 
leaders had not yet fully made up their 
minds. Tory politicians led in the com- 
mittee of correspondence, and on the fourth 
of July, while it was decided to take part 
in the on the other hand, the 
delegation which was appointed seemed to 
the extreme Whigs conservative in 
character. The Sons of Liberty, who feared 
that Massachusetts would not tind due sup- 
port in the congress, were well represented 
in the city of New York. At their head 
were the merchants Isaac Sears and Alex- 
ander Macdougall and the eloquent lawyer 
John Moren Scott. The Tories used to sneer 
at these men as ‘‘the Presbyterian junto.”” 


congress, 


too 
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FLOAT ‘‘ HAMILTON,” IN 
THE 


THE 


They wished to reconsider the action of 
the committee, and to make a popular dem- 
onstration which would go as far as possible 
New York to espouse 
Accordingly, 


toward committing 
the cause of Massachusetts. 
on the sixth of July, a great meeting of citi- 
zens was held in the fields north of the city, 
with the canny Scotchman, Macdougall, as 
chairman. Many 
dressed the meeting, but among the hearers 
was a lad small and 
slight in stature, who listened with intense 
felt that besides all that 
was said there were other weighty argu- 


eminent speakers ad- 


of seventeen years, 


eagerness, as he 


ments which seemed to occur to nobody. 
At length, unable to keep silence any 
longer, he rose to his feet, and somewhat 
timidly at first, but gathering courage every 
moment, he addressed the astonished com- 
pany. 
while his dignitied eloquence won admira- 
had finished there was 


His arguments compelled assent, 


tion, and when he 
abuzz of inquiry as to who this extraordi- 
nary boy could be. There were some who 
had seen him walking back and forth under 
the shade of some large trees in Dey Street, 
absorbed in meditation and now and then 
muttering to himself; a few knew him as 
**the young West Indian;’’ on farther in- 
quiry, it appeared that he was a student at 
King’s College, and that his name was 
Alexander Hamilton. 


THE PARADE CELEBRATING THE 


FEDERAL CONSTITUTION, 


ADOPTION OF 


marvellous precocity are 


mathematics or lin 


Iustances of 


more often found in 


guistics or music than in political science, 


for in the latter case something more than 
consecutive thinking or tenacious memory 
or a fine artistic sense are required ; there 
is needed an insight into human nature and 


AS A CAPTAIN OF ARTILLERY IN 
THE REVOLUTION, 


HAMILTON 
THE WAR OF 
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‘“THE GRANGE,’’ HAMILTON'S SUBURBAN RESIDENCE 


NEAR NEW YORK, 
the conditions of human life such as can 
hardly be acquired save by long years of 
experience. Seldom has there been such a 
case as that of Hamilton. His intellect 
seemed to have sprung forth in full matur- 
itv, like Pallas from the brain of Zeus. 
What little is known of his childhood and 
youth can be told in few words. Alex- 


ander Hamilton was born 
upon the island of Nevis, 
in the West Indies, on the 
eleventh of January, 1757. 
His father belonged to the 
famous Scottish family of 
the Hamiltons of Grange, 
his mother was daughter 
of a Huguenot gentleman 
named Faucette, who had 
fled to the West Indies 
after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. He was 
equally at home in the 
English and French lan- 
guages. His father fell 
into financial difficulties, 
and his mother died dur- 
ing his childhood, so that 
he was placed in school 
at Santa Cruz under the 
care of some of her rela- 
tives. His school studies 
were accompanied by a 
wide course of miscella- 
neous reading, assisted by the advice of 
Dr. Hugh Knox, a kindly and sagacious 
Presbyterian minister and a graduate of 
Princeton. Before his thirteenth birth@ay 
he entered the counting-house of Nicholas 
Cruger, a merchant, who carried on a very 
Here his wonderful 
itself. 


considerable business. 


soon showed Business 


precocity 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON DRIVING TO FEDERAL HALL IN WALL STREET AT THE 
OPENING OF CONGRESS, 
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THE FATAL DUEL 


letters of his, written at that period, have 
been preserved which would do credit to 
a trained business man; and before the boy 
had been a year in the house, his employer, 
having occasion to leave the island, en- 
trusted its entire management to him. In 
spite of this extraordinary aptitude for the 
work he felt no special fondness for it. Ina 
letter, dated just two months before he was 
thirteen, he thus unbosomed himself to a 
schoolmate: ‘*To confess my weakness, 
Ned, my ambition is prevalent, so that I 
contemn the grovelling ambition of a clerk, 
or the like, to which my fortune condemns 
me, and would willingly risk my life, though 
not my character, to exalt my station. I 
am confident, Ned, that my youth excludes 
me from any hope of immediate _prefer- 
but I mean to 
I'm no phi- 


ment, nor do I desire it; 
prepare the way for futurity. 


losopher, you see, and may be justly said to 
build castles in the air; my folly makes me 


ashamed, and beg you'll conceal it. Yet, 
Neddy, we have seen such schemes success- 
ful, when the projector is constant. I shall 
conclude by saying, I wish there was a 
war.’’ 

The reading of Plutarch has awakened 
generous ambition in many a youthful mind. 
Hamilton ‘prepared the way for futurity’’ 
by studying and commenting upon this 
author, and by trying his hand at literary 


BETWEEN 


HAMILTON AND BURR. 


composition. In August, 1772, the island 
was visited by a terrible hurricane, and a 
remarkable description of it published in a 
newspaper at St. Christopher, attracted 
general attention throughout the British 
West Indies. The authorship was traced 
to Hamilton, and it was decided that such 
literary talent required wider opportunities 
the islands; the 


than were furnished on 


AARON BURR, FROM THE PORTRAIT BY 
J. VANDYKE. 
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BAYARD MANSION IN NEW YORK WHERE 


HAMILTON DIED, 


THE 


needful funds were raised by subscription, 
and before the end of October the boy’s 
romantic temperament was gratified and 
stimulated, for he found himself on board 
ship headed for Boston, with potent letters 


of introduction from Doctor Knox in his 
pocket. The connection with this Presby- 
terian divine led him to New Jersey, where 
he entered a grammar-school at Elizabeth- 
town, and for a while made his home in the 
house of William Livingston. There he 
was introduced to the best society, and met 
many good friends, among them John Jay. 
who was marry one of the four 
charming daughters. A full year had not 
passed when he was declared fit to enter 
Princeton; he called upon Doctor Wither- 
spoon, the able president, with the request 
that he might be advance 
toward his degree as fast 
pass the examinations and without re- 
gard to the prescribed curriculum. 
When the 
trustees as vain and unreasonable, 
repaired to New York and succeeded 
in entering King’s College (now Co- 
lumbia University) upon his own 
terms. 

This was late in the 
1773, the stirring season of the 
ton Tea Party. Hamilton’s wish 
a@ war was to be gratified. His 
childhood had passed in an at- 
mosphere of loyalism; he knew little 


soon to 


allowed to 
as he could 


was refused by the 
he 


request 


autumn of 
Bos- 

for 
soon 
been 


as yet of American politics; his instincts 
were then, as always, in favor of strong 
government and opposed to anything that 
looked like insurrection, and his first im- 
pressions leaned toward the Tory side. But 
he hardly had been six months at college 
when he happened to visit Boston, about 
the time when news arrived of the vindic- 
tive acts of Parliament and the appointment 
of a military governor. It was a good 
place and a good time for comprehending 
the true character of the political situation. 
The young man mastered the arguments, 
with his usual swiftness and thoroughness, 
and returned to New York in time to exert 
a powerful influence upon the great assem- 
blage in the fields. The practical result of 
the meeting was seen a few weeks later, 
when the delegates embarked at Cortlandt 
Street to the sound of dram and trumpet, 
‘*support at the risk of every- 
such resolutions as the Conti- 


pledged to 
thing dear’’ 
nental Congress might see fit to adopt. 
Soon after the congress had adjourned 
in October, to await the results of its action 
upon the British government, its proceed- 
ings were adversely criticized in two able 
pamphlets, written jointly by two Episcopal 
clergymen: the famous Samuel Seabury, 
afterward Bishop of Connecticut, and Isaac 
Wilkins, of Westchester County. The 








THE TOMB OF HAMILTON IN TRINITY CHURCH- 
YARD, NEW YORK. 
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pamphlets, which purported to come from 
‘¢a Westchester Farmer,’’ cast dismay into 
the ranks of the Whigs. They were ex- 
tremely plausible and were already making 


converts, when within a fortnight there 


appeared an anonymous tract in vindica- 
tion of congress, which at once threw the 
‘‘Farmer’’? upon the defensive and ruffled 
his temper withal, as his next pamphlet 


showed. The anonymous weiter returned to 
the charge with a volumindus essay quite 
properly entitled, ‘*The Farmer Refuted ;”’ 
it completely unhorsed and disarmed the ad- 
versary; the 

two ministers 
had no more to 
say. Great curi- 
osity was felt as 
to the anony- 
mous writer. 
Some thought 
it must be Jay, 
others his fa- 
ther-in-law, 
Livingston. 
When it was at 
length ascer- 
tained that it 
was a boy of 
eighteen, and 
the same boy 
that had ad- 
dressed the 
meeting in the 
fields, the as- 
tonishment was 
profound. 
There was no 
trace of im- 
maturity in 
thought or ex- 
pression in his 
two essays, and their boldness of tone.was 
accompanied by a grasp of the political 
situation that must seem even more re- 
markable to-day than it did at the time, 
since we can appreciate the writer’s fore- 
sight as contemporaries necessarily could 
not. At the beginning of 1775 very few 
leaders, even in Massachusetts or Virginia, 
were in favor of independence. The 
author of ‘‘The Farmer Refuted’’ hints at 
independence as the possible outcome of 
the quarrel, indicates a Fabian military 
policy as most likely to baffle Great Britain, 


MRS. HAMILTON, FROM 


THE 


609 


and surmises that France and even Spain 
might find it to their interest to take part 
in the struggle. That such advanced views 
could have been even suggested without 
weakening the effect of the pamphlet shows 
a tact and an artfulness of statement not 
less remarkable than the other qualities of 
the young writer. 

It was not long before the news of Lex- 
ington wrought the excitement in New 
York fever-heat. There were street 
fights between Tories and Whigs, and here 
Hamilton's hatred of anarchy was well illus- 

trated. To 

him independ- 

ence one 

thing, mob-law 

quite another. 

A party of riot- 

ers beset the 

house of Doc- 

tor Cooper, the 

Tory president 

of the college, 

with intent to 

him and 
some way 
him. 


got 


to 


was 


seize 
in 
maltreat 
Hamilton 
into the fore- 
most rank of 
the crowd till 
he reached the 
doorstep, then 
faced about and 
addressed the 
rioters and held 
them at bay 
while the Doc- 
tor escaped 
through the 
back garden 
and took refuge on the deck of a British 
seventy-four. Presently when Isaac Sears 
raised a troop of horse over in Connecticut 
and dashed into New York at their head to 
attack Rivington’s Tory printing-press, 
Hamilton incurred little risk in con- 
fronting them with arguments and expos- 
tulations. The press was destroyed and the 
Tory type carried off to Connecticut to be 
melted into Whig bullets.* 

By this time, the boy was ranked among 
the leading spirits of the Whig party. He 


PORTRAIT BY RALPH EARLE. 


no 


*Morse’s Hamilton, I. 19. 
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had already begun to 
study the military 
art, and now joined a 
corps of young men, 


chiefly college  stu- 
dents, known as 


‘‘Hearts of Oak.’’ 
They wore green coats 
and leather caps 
bearing the motto, 
“Freedom or Death,”’ 
and they were drilled 
and paraded daily 
until they became a 
model of discipline. 
On the fourteenth of 
March, 1776, Ham- 
ilton was appointed captain of the first com- 
pany of artillery raised by the state. Pres- 
ently the thoroughness of its drill and the 
grace of its movements caught the keen eye 
of that great genius and eager military stu- 
dent Nathanael Greene, who arrived in New 
York on the seventeenth of April. Greene 
was so impressed that he sought Hamilton’s 
acquaintance and spoke of him enthusiastic- 
ally to Washington. The young captain and 
his company did good service at the battle of 
Long Island and the retreat which followed, 
and again at White Plains and Trenton and 
Princeton. On the first of March, 1777, 
he accepted a position on Washington's 
staff, with the rank of lieutenant-coionel. 
It was with some reluctance that he took 
this place, for he had been looking forward 
to promotion in the line, but what he lost 
in one direction he probably more than 
ained in another through the peculiarly 
intimate into which he entered 
with Washington. His great work was 
to be not that of a general but of a states- 
man, and there was no place more favor- 
able than Washington’s staff for studying 
minutely into the causes of the miserable 
weakness which the imperfect union be- 
tween the states entailed upon the whole 
country or for discussing the most proper 
measures for remedying this condition of 
affairs through the establishment of a more 
perfect union. The impossibility of rais- 
ing a national revenue, save from precarious 
foreign loans or the wretched expedient of 
issuing promissory notes without any dis- 
coverable means of paying them, was a 
source of perpetual anxiety to the com- 
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mander-in-chief. The consequences of this 
poverty were daily brought home to his 
headquarters in the difficulty of enlisting 
troops or of supplying them with clothing 
and ammunition or of paying them evena 
small instalment of wages overdue. At the 
end of the war there was no one who could 
have told better than Hamilton how hard 
it had sometimes proved to keep the army 
from melting away or how many times 
some promising military scheme had been 
nipped in the bud for want of supplies, 
while men in Congress and in the state 
legislatures were wondering why Washing- 
ton could not march without shoes, sup 
without food, fight without powder, and 
defeat a well-equipped and well-fed enemy 
that outnumbered him two to one. No 
one understood better than Hamilton that, 
but for the radical want of efficiency in the 
government of the confederation, such 
obstacles would have been far less formid- 
able and the enemy might much sooner have 
been driven from the country. No doubt 
the daily intercourse for four years between 
Washington and his confidential aide added 
much to the strength of both, and to the ef- 
fectiveness with which they were afterwards 
able to reinforce one another in contribut- 


ing to found a better government. Almost 
from the outset Washington consulted 


Hamilton more frequently than the other 
members of his staff and entrusted the most 
weighty affairs to his charge. It was re- 
markable that this preference accorded to 
so young a man should have excited no 
jealousy. But the ‘‘little lion,’’ as the 
older officers called him, was so frank and 
good-natured, so buoyant and brave, and 
so free from arrogance, that he won all 
hearts. There was a mixture in him of 
Scottish shrewdness with French vivacity 
that most people found irresistible. Knox 
and Laurens, Lafayette and Steuben, loved 
him with devoted affection. 

Along with his desire to please, which 
was one secret of his attractiveness, there 
was a due amount of sternness latent, as 
appeared when occasion called for it. If 
necessary, the ‘‘little lion’? could command 
in a tone that made weaker creatures 
tremble. All his tact and all his imperious- 
ness were required on his mission to Sara- 
toga after Burgoyne’s surrender, to get back 
the troops which Washington had sent to 
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and the latter no longer 

Gates was more than ready to 
leave Washington in the lurch, as Charles 
Lee had done the year before. In Congress 
there was so strong a party opposed to 
Washington that to offend his unscrupulous 
rival while all the glamour of victory sur- 
rounded him would not be timely. The 
skill with which this young man, not yet 
one-and-twenty, wrested the troops from 
the reluctant Gates, peremptorily asserting 
Washington’s claim, yet allowing 
the affair to develop into a quarrel, was 
simply marvelous. 

As a staff-officer Hamilton was present 
at the battles of the Brandywine, German- 
town, and he Colonel 
Laurens’s second in the duel between that 
officer and Charles Lee, and at West Point 
he was the first to receive and read the papers 
taken from André’s stockings and contain- 


Gates, 
needed. 











never 







Monmouth; was 









ing the melancholy proofs of Arnold’s 
treason. He saw much of André and of 





Mrs. Arnold, and his letters give a most 
touching description of the affair. Soon 
after this his connection with Washington’s 
staff came abruptly toanend. On the six- 
teenth of February, 1781, as Washington 
was going up the stairs at his headquarters 
at New Windsor he met Hamilton coming 
down and told him that he wished to speak 
to him. 









Hamilton, who was on his way 
downstairs to deliver an important order, 
replied that he would return in a moment. 
On his way back he was met by Lafayette 








who accosted him on some pressing matter 
of business. 





In his impatience to return 
upstairs he cut Lafayette short in a manner 
which, as he says, but for their intimacy, 
would have been more than abrupt. He 
was not aware of having consumed more 
than two minutes altogether, but when he 
reached the head of the staircase he found 
Washington waiting there, and these words 
were exchanged: 











‘*Colonel Hamilton, you have kept me 
waiting at the head of the stairs these ten 
minutes. I must tell you, sir, you treat 
me with disrespect.’’ 

‘Tam not conscious of it, sir; but since 
you have thought it necessary to tell me 
so, we part.”’ 








** Very well, sir, if it be your choice.”’ 
And so they parted. At first sight the 
breaking of such an important relation on 
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such a slight occasion seems silly, and 
Hamilton’s reply to his commander child- 
ishly petulant. But Washington's temper 
was hasty. That he believed himself to 
have reproved his young friend unjustly was 
shown by his sending an aide to him a few 
moments afterward, with what was virtually 
an apology and a request that he would 
reconsider his decision. Hamilton, how- 
ever, had for some time wished to leave the 
staff for a place in the line, and now that 
the matter had taken this shape he pre- 
ferred to let it remain so. Any resentment 
he expressly disclaimed, and it does not 
appear that the cordial friendship between 
the two men was in the least disturbed by 
this little episode. Hamilton presently 
obtained the opportunity which he coveted, 
and in the Yorktown campaign commanded 
a body of light infantry in Lafayette’s 
division, at the head of which he stormed 
one of the British redoubts with signal 
valor. This was the end of his military 
On to General Gates 
he had become acquainted with Elizabeth, 
daughter of General Schuyler, and their 
marriage took place on the fourteenth of 
December, 1780. In the spring of 1782, 
as soon as it became evident that the war 
Hamilton removed to Albany, 
and in July was admitted to the bar. 


career. his mission 


was over, 


Other business than law practise, how- 
ever, came up to occupy his attention. We 
have seen how forcibly the weakness of the 
and the need for revenue had 
been brought home to Washington’s staff- 
officer. He had pondered deeply on these 
subjects and had already conceived the 

of an alliance of interests be- 
the federal government and _ the 
moneyed class of society. of the 
by which the alliance was 
to be effected was a national bank, which 
was to be a corporation in private hands, 
but 
trolled by Congress. 


government 


scheme 
tween 

One 
instruments 


to some extent supported and con- 
He also advocated 
extending the powers of the federal gov- 
ernment and placing the departments of 
war and finance in the hands of individ- 
of His views 
great upon Robert 
Morris, who was appointed, in 1781, super- 
intendent of 


uals instead committees. 


made a impression 


finance. In December, the 


Bank of North America was established, 
Robert 


and Hamilton must share with 
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and Gouverneur Morris the authorship of 
that scheme. About the time he entered 
the bar he was appointed continental re- 
ceiver of taxes for the state of New York. 
In that capacity he visited the legislature 
at Poughkeepsie, had an earnest conference 
with a committee of both houses, and 


presently the legislature actually passed 
resolutions calling for a convention of all 
the states for the purpose of enlarging the 
powers of Congress, especially with regard 


to taxation. Nothing ever came of this 
action, but in view of the subsequent course 
of New York, it is remarkable that Ham- 
ilton’s first attempt should have succeeded 
so well. But there can be little doubt that 
between 1782 and 1788 the politics of 
New York were somewhat corrupted by her 
custom-house. In the general confusion 
she found herself prospering at the expense 
of her neighbors, and the strength of the 
Antifederalist, or Clintonian, party was nat- 
urally increased by that circumstance. It 
would have been so in any state. 

In October, 1782, the New York legisla- 
ture chose Hamilton as one of its delegates 
to Congress. There he first came into 
familiar contact with Madison, and met 
James Wilson, with others of less note; and 
there he witnessed some months of barren 
and almost purposeless wrangling which 
convinced him that nothing was to 
hoped from any attempt at reform which 
should stop short with the mere amending 
of the confederation; it must be entirely 
superseded by a stronger government. On 
which looked toward 
amendment he took the affirmative and 
argued with his accustomed power, but 
nothing was accomplished. This winter’s 
experience doubtless increased his disgust 
at the jealousies and the perpetual jarring 
between the states. Hamilton’s own po- 
sition was peculiar in so far as he was not 
a native of any one of the states, and had 
from his first connection with public affairs 
felt more interest in the country as a whole 
than in any part of it. This attitude, 
therefore, was such as to enable him to 
move much more freely and directly toward 
the construction of a national government 
than any of his contemporaries. Another 
effect of so much fruitless discussion may 
well have been to contirm his distrust of 
popular government. For what an Athe- 


be 


every proposal 
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nian would have called the rule of the many- 
headed King Demos he never had much 
liking. He could see much more clearly 
than the men around him many of the 
things that were needed and the most effi- 
cient means of obtaining them; and there 
was in his temperament an impatience and 
an imperiousness that made him irk at the 
dullness of his fellow creatures and the 
length of time required to set their common 
sense to work in the right direction. He 
was a devoted friend to free government; 
not, however, to that kind of free govern- 
ment in which the people rule, but the 
kind in which they are ruled by an upper 
class, with elaborate safeguards against 
the abuse of power. To such views Ham- 
ilton was predisposed by nature; his inti- 
mate experience of the contrast between 
Washington’s efficiency and the inefficiency 
of Congress had done much to confirm 
them; his own winter of hard work in 
Congress no doubt confirmed them still 
more. Every man has the defects of his 
excellencies, and this element of narrowness 
in Hamilton's view of popular government 
was closely related to the qualities that 
made him so preeminent as a constructive 
thinker. 

One winter of such hopeless work was 
for the present enough for Hamilton. In 
1783, he returned to the practise of law 
and began rising rapidly at the bar. Even 
in his professional practice he had an op- 
portunity to figure as a defender of the 
federal government against state sover- 
eignty. Just as it was in later years with 
Daniel Webster, his first famous law case 
stood in a noticeable relation to his career 
as a statesman. Hamilton was honorably 
distinguished for his vigorous condemnation 
of the cruel and silly persecution to which 
the Tories, especially in New York, were 
subjected after the close of the war. His 
first great case, in 1784, was one in which 
the treaty obligations of the United States 
to protect the Tories from further abuse 
came into conflict with a persecuting act 
which the New York legislature had lately 
passed against such people. There was 
then no federal supreme court, or any other 
federal court, in which such questions could 
be settled. The case was one which must 
begin and end in the state courts of New 
York, and its bearing upon the political 
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question was rather implied than asserted. 
It was a case in which if the state law were 
upheld, a poor widow would recover prop- 
erty of which the vicissitudes of war had de- 
prived her, but if the state law were set 
aside, a mass of spoliation would be pre- 
vented in comparison with which the wid- 
ow’s affair was the veriest trifle. Popular 
sympathy was wholly with the widow and 
against her Tory opponent, and in acting 
as counsel for the latter, Hamilton showed 
such moral courage as had hardly been 
called for in any law case since John Adams 
and Josiah Quincy defended the British 
soldiers concerned in the so-called Boston 
Massacre. That he should win such a 


case against a hostile court, in such a mo- 


ment of popular excitement, was hardly to 
be expected. That he did win it, and in 
so doing overturn the state law in question, 
was a marvelous feat—the strongest proof 
one could wish of his unrivalled power as 
an advocate. The decision of the court was 
followed by a war of pamphlets, in which 
Hamilton again won the day and went far 
toward changing the public sentiment. At 
this moment there entered upon his life the 
ominous shadow of the duel, that social 
pest which by and by, under other circum- 
stances and at other hands, was to cut him 
off in the very prime of his powers and use- 
fulness. A club of blatant pot-house poli- 
ticians proposed to take turns in calling 
him out until one of them should have the 
good fortune to kill him, but the wild 
scheme came to naught. 

Two more years elapsed while Hamilton 
was engaged in professional work, and then 
Virginia, under the lead of Madison, called 
for a convention of all the states at Anna- 
polis, to consider the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a uniform system of commercial 
regulations for the whole country. Here 
Hamilton saw his opportunity, and suc- 
ceeded in getting New York to appoint 
delegates with himself among them. When 
the convention met in September, 1786, 
only five states were represented, so that 
the only thing worth while to do was to 
try again and call another convention. It 
was Hamilton who wrote the address call- 
ing for a convention at Philadelphia, to 
meet in the following May, to consider the 
best means of clothing the federal govern- 
ment with powers adequate for the main- 
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tenance of order and the preservation of 
the Union. It time for such 
work to be undertaken, for the whole 
country was falling under the sway of the 
lord of misrule. Congress was bankrupt, 
foreign nations were scoffing at us, Con- 
necticut had barely escaped from war with 
Pennsylvania, and New York with New 
Hampshire, there were riots and bloodshed 
in Vermont, Rhode on the 
verge of civil war, Massachusetts was actu- 
ally engaged in suppressing armed rebel- 
lion, Connecticut and New Jersey were 
threatening commercial non-intercourse 
with New York, Spain was defying us at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and a party 
in Virginia was entertaining the idea of a 


was high 


Island seemed 


separate southern confederacy. 

Under such conditions it was necessary to 
act quickly, and it was Hamilton's business 
to see that New York was represented in 
To that end he succeeded 
in getting elected to the legislature, and 
spent the winter in a hard fight against the 
party that was opposed toa closer union of 
the states. That party was very strong. 
At its head was the governor, George Clin- 
ton, who preferred to remain the most 
powerful citizen of New York rather than 
occupy asubordinate place under a national 
government in which his own state was not 
foremost. The policy of local high tariffs 
directed against the neighboring states had 
although it 


the convention. 


been temporarily successful, 
was already threatening New York with a 
war. Though some of the most intelli- 
gent people in the state understood the 
shortsightedness of the governor’s policy, 
the multitude was always ready to throw 
up their caps and shout, ‘* Hurrah for Clin- 
ton!’’ It was this unreasoning popular 
support that made Clinton at that moment 
the most formidable enemy then living in 
the United States to all schemes and move- 
ments that tended toward a closer union. 
Here again the circumstances were such as 
naturally to strengthen Hamilton’s hatred 
of democracy... Here was democracy con- 
fronting him with intent to thwart and pre- 
vent the work to which he had now come 
to consecrate his life. 

This was a hot fight. At length Hamil- 
ton, with the valuable aid of Schuyler and 
the Livingstons, won a victory, such as it 
was. Delegates were indeed chosen, so 
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that New York was not unrepresented in 
the convention, like Rhode Island. Ham- 
ilton was one of these delegates, so that he 
was to have a chance to express his views 
and make his influence felt. But every 
effort to obtain more than three delegates 
down, and Hamilton's two col- 
zansing, 


was voted 
leagues, Robert Yates and John 
were uncompromising Antifederalists, so 
that it was perfectly certain that he would 
never succeed in the convention in carrying 
the vote of New York for one single 
measure looking toward the fulfilment of 
the object for which that convention had 
been called. 

Thus hampered, the share which Ham- 
ilton took in the debates of the convention 
was a small one. He could only express 
his individual preferences, well knowing 
a vote his two 
To have 


that as soon as it came to 
colleagues would overrule him. 
disputed every point would simply have 
emphasized the fact that he did not really 
represent his and would thus 
have impaired his usefulness. So he threw 
all his force into one great speech. Early in 
the proceedings, after various plans of gov- 
ernment had been laid before the conven- 
tion, he took the occasion to present his 
own view of the general subject. Only an 
outline of his speech, which took five hours 
Gouver- 


own state 


in delivery, has been preserved. 
neur Morris said it was the most impressive 
speech he had ever heard in his life. In 
the course of it Hamilton read his own 
carefully-prepared plan, of which we need 
only notice the cardinal features. 
First, he would have had the president and 
senators elected by persons vossessed of a 
certain amonnt of landed property, and he 
would have had them hold office for life 
or during good behavior. This would have 
created an aristocratic republic, as near to 
an elective monarchy with a life peerage as 
Secondly, he 


two 


one could very well get. 
would have aimed a death-blow not merely 
at state sovereignty but at state rights by 
giving to the president the appointment of 
the several state governors, who were to 
have a veto on the acts of their legislatures. 
If such a measure as this had been adopted, 
the Union in all probability would not have 
lasted a dozen years. The position of a 
governor appointed by any power outside 
of the state would have borne altogether 
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too much likeness to the position of the 
royal governors before the Revolution. The 
will of the people, as expressed by the 
state legislature, would have been liable at 
any moment to be overruled by a governor, 
who, whether a native of the state or not, 
would have owed his position to considera- 
tions which might be antagonistic to the 
policy of the state. The clashing between 
imperial and local interests might not have 
been as before the Revolution, 
but there would have been so much to re- 
mind people of the old state of things that 
the new government would have been dis- 
credited from the start. 

It seems clear, then, that in this sugges- 
tion Hamilton did not show his wonted sa- 
gacity. He failed to understand what was 
really sound and valuable in state rights, 
and this was not at all strange in a man 
who, having been born outside of the 
United States, was at this very moment 
contending against the extreme state sov- 
ereignty doctrines of New York and her 
narrow-minded governor. 

Fortunately, however, there was not the 
slightest chance of Hamilton’s extreme 
views prevailing in the convention, and this 
His sugges- 


so violent 


he knew as well as any one. 
tions, it was said, were praised by every- 
body, but followed by no one. Presently 
urgent business called him home, and his 
two colleagues quit the convention in dis- 
gust, so that New York was left without rep- 
resentation there. Toward the close he re- 
turned to Philadelphia, and when the draft 
of the Federal Constitution was completed, 


he made an eloquent speech, urging all the 


delegates to sign it. No man’s ideas, he 
said, could be more remote from the plan 
than his were known to be; but was it pos- 
sible for a true patriot to deliberate between 
anarchy and civil war, on the one side, 
and the chance of good to be expected from 
this plan, on the other? This was the 
spirit of the true statesman, and in this 
spirit he signed alone for New York. 

The ‘‘Empire State’’ has had many illus- 
trous citizens, but to none does she owe 
such a debt of gratitude as to Alexander 
Hamilton for inscribing her name on this 
immortal record. In the desperate struggle 
which followed, every inch of ground once 
gained counted as a victory; and it was 
mach that when the Constitution was first 
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published to the world the name of New 
York was attached to it. 

In the ten months which followed the 
close of the convention we see Hamilton at 
the most interesting period of his life. Still 
buoyant with youthful energy, just finish- 
ing his thirty-first year, his rare flexibility 
of mind was now most strikingly illus- 
trated. Like a wise statesman, when he 
could not get the whole loaf, he made the 
most that he could out of the half. His 
noble disinterested patriotism, not content 
with leading him to sign a constitution of 
which he only half approved, now urged 
him to defend it with matchless ability in 
the papers which make up that immortal 
volume, the ‘‘Federalist.’’ The constitu- 
tion, as finally adopted by the convention, 
was very far from being the work of any 
one man, but Madison's share in framing 
it had been very great, and it represented 
his theory of government much more nearly 
than Hamilton's. The thoroughness, how- 
ever, with which Hamilton made the whole 
work his own, is well illustrated by the 
difficulty in deciding from internal evidence 
what parts of the ‘‘ Federalist’* were written 
by him and what parts by Madison. In 
the controversy which has been waged 
upon this question, it has been shown that 
we can seldom light upon such distinctive 
features of treatment and style as to lead 
to a sure conclusion. This shows how 
completely the two writers were for the 
it shows Hamilton's 
marvelous adaptability. It also illustrates 
one characteristic of his style. Had he 
been endowed with a gorgeous poetical 
imagination like Burke or had he been a 
master of rhetoric in the same 
Webster, there could never have been any 
difficulty in distinguishing between his 
writing and Madison’s. But Hamilton's 
style was a direct appeal to men’s reason; 
and the wonder of it was that he could 
accomplish by such a direct appeal what 
most men cannot accomplish without call- 


moment at one, and 


sense as 


ing into play the various arts of the 
To bare statement 
conclusions in a way 


rhetorician. make a 
of facts and 
that unwilling minds cannot choose but 
accept them, is a rare gift indeed. But 
while this was Hamilton’s secret, it was 
to some extent Madison’s also. Though 
a much less brilliant man in many ways, 


such 
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in this one respect Madison approached 
Hiamilton though he did not quite equal 
him. Hence, as it seems to me, the gen- 
eral similarity of style throughout the dis- 
puted numbers of the ‘* Federalist. ’’ 

As the speeches in Xenophon’s Anabasis 
give one a very high opinion of the intelli- 
gence of the Greek soldiers to whom such 
arguments might even be supposed to be 
addressed, so the essays in the ‘‘ Federalist”’ 
give one a very high opinion of the intelli- 
The 


people have never received a 


gence of our great-grandfathers. 
American 
higher compliment than having had such 
a book addressed to them. That they de- 
served it was shown by the effect produced, 
and it is in this democratic appeal to the 
general intelligence that we get the pleas- 
antest impressions of Hamilton's power. 
The remarkable exhibition of it, 
however, was in the convention at 
Poughkeepsie, in June and July, 1788, 
for considering the question of ratifying 
the Federal Constitution. Ten of the thir- 
teen states had now ratified it, or one more 
than the number necessary for putting it 
into operation. The laggards were New 
York, North Carolina and Rhode Island. 
The latter state, isolated between her two 
stronger neighbors, might be left out of 
account for the moment; and so might 
North Carolina, for owing to the slavery 
become 


most 
state 


compromises South Carolina had 
intensely Federalist, a fact of cardinal im- 
portance in the history of the next thirty 
years. But as for New York, she could 
not for a moment be disregarded. Though 
not yet one of the greatest states, her posi- 
tion made her supremely important. It 
had been so in the days of Stuyvesant, and 
of Frontenac, and of Montcalm, and of Bur- 


goyne; and just so it was in the days of 
If he could have carried 
his point, our Federal Union, cut in twain 
by the Mohawk and Hudson valleys, would 


George Clinton. 


have had but a short life. That he did 
not carry it was mainly due to Hamilton’s 
wonderful power of striking directly home 
at the sober reason of his fellow men. It 
is not so very often that we see one man 
convince another sheer argument. 
When passions and prejudices are enlisted, 
it is seldom that either side will budge an 
inch. The more they argue the more ob- 
stinate they grow, and if the affair gets 


by 
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settled, it is usually by some sort of com- 
promise, in which each side tries to comfort 
itself with the belief that it has overreached 
the other. In the New York convention 
of 1788 there was no chance for compro- 
mise; the question of ratifying the Consti- 
tution had to be answered with yes or no; 
and if the vote had been taken at the be- 
ginning two-thirds of the members would 
have voted no. At the head of the Anti- 
federalist forces was Melancthon Smith, 
an extremely able debater, no mean antag- 
onist even for Hamilton. He must have 
been a man of rare candor, too, for after 
weeks of debate he owned himself con- 
vinced. The Clintonian ranks were thus 
fatally broken, and the decisive vote showed 
a narrow majority of three in favor of the 
Constitution. Seldom, indeed, has the 
human tongue won such a victory. It was 
the Waterloo of Antifederalism. In the 
festivities that followed in the city of New 
York, when the emblematic federal ship— 
the ship of state—was drawn through the 
streets, it was with entire justice that the 
name of Hamilton was emblazoned upon 
her side. 

A new chapter was now to begin in 
Hamilton’s career. President Washington, 
in endeavoring to represent in his cabinet 
the nation rather than the party, selected 
Jefferson as his Secretary of State and Ham- 
ilton as his Secretary of the Treasury. 
Nothing but strife could come out of such 
relations between two such powerful and 
antagonistic natures. The dissensions be- 
tween the two leaders and the great di- 
vision between American parties arose grad- 
ually but rapidly, as Hamilton’s bold, ag- 
gressive financial policy declared itself. It 
was a time when bold measures were needed. 
At home and abroad American credit was 
dead, because the Continental Congress 
had no power to tax the people, and there- 
fore could get no money to pay its debts. 
Now under the new constitution the House 
of Representatives could tax the people, 
and the problem for Hamilton was to sug- 
gest the best means of using this new, un- 
familiar and unpopular power so as to ob- 
tain a steady revenue from the very start 
without arousing too much hostility. A 
preliminary part of the problem was to 
decide what was to be done with the mass 
of public debts already incurred. There 
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were three kinds of such debts. First, there 
were the sums due to foreign governments 
for money lent to the United States for 
carrying on the War of Independence. 
Everybody agreed that this class of debts 
must be paid to the uttermost farthing. 
Secondly, there were the debts due to 
American citizens who had invested their 
money in Continental securities. Hamilton's 
proposal that these should be paid in full, 
interest as well as principal, met with some 
opposition. In the chaos which had hith- 
erto prevailed such securities had fallen 
greatly in value, and at the first glim- 
mer of a better state of things shrewd 
speculators had been buying them up in 
hopes of arise. It was now argued that 
by redeeming all such securities at their full 
value, the government would be benefiting 
the speculators rather than repaying the 
original investors. But Hamilton under- 
stood clearly that, witl nations as with in- 
dividuals, credit can be maintained only by 
paying one’s debts in full, without asking 
what is going to become of the money. 
After some discussion this view prevailed 
in Congress. 

Over the third class of debts there was a 
fierce dispute. These were the debts owed 
by the several state governments to private 
citizens. Much distress had ensued from 
the inability of the states to discharge these 
obligations. The discontent in Massachu- 
setts, which had culminated in Shays’s re- 
bellion, was partly traceable to such a 
cause. On every side, creditors were clam- 
orous. Nothing would go so far toward 
strengthening the new government as to 
allay this agitation and awaken a feeling 
of confidence in business circles. To this 
end, Hamilton came forth with a measure of 
startling boldness. He proposed that the 
federal government should assume all these 
state debts and pay them, principal and 
interest ! 

This was no doubt a masterstroke of 
policy. It was one of the most important 
steps taken by Washington’s administration 
toward setting the new government fairly 
Had it not been for this act 


upon its feet. 
of assumption, state creditors would have 
been so jealous of national creditors, there 
would have been such a jumble of clashing 
interests, that no steady financial policy 
could have been carried out, and people 
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would soon have been impatiently asking 
wherein was the new government any better 
than the old. But by this act of assump- 
tion all public creditors from Maine to 
Georgia were at once made national cred- 
itors, and all immediately began to feel a 
personal interest in strengthening the fed- 


This measure of Hamil- 


eral government. 
ton’s was as shrewd as his idea of having 


governors appointed by the president had 
been foolish. That, if adopted, would 
have sought to drive men; this was an at- 
tempt to draw them. 

It was Hamilton’s proposal for the 
assumption of the state debts that originated 
the first great division between political 
parties under the Constitution. It also 
partly drew the line of division between 
the northern and the southern states. In 
the debates on the ratification of the Con- 
stitution it did not appear that the desire 
for a more perfect union was any stronger 
at the north than at the south. Virginia 
was scarcely more afraid of centralization 
than Massachusetts, and Rhode Island was 
even more backward in ratifying than North 
Carolina. But the assumption question 
tended to unite the northern states in favor 
of a centralizing policy and the southern 
states in opposition to the same. This was 
because the great majority of the public 
creditors were to be found among northern 
capitalists. Hamilton’s policy appealed 
directly to their selfish interests, but it 
did not so appeal to the southern planters. 
One of the chief reasons for Virginia’s hes- 
itancy in accepting the Constitution had 
been the fear that the commercial north 
might acquire such a majority in Congress 
as to enable it to tyrannize over the agri- 
cultural south. The Virginians now de- 
nounced the assumption policy as unconsti- 
tutional, and Hamilton in self-defence was 
obliged to formulate what is known as the 
doctrine of ‘‘implied powers.’’ He gave 
a liberal interpretation to that clause in the 
Constitution (Art. I. Sect. viii. §18) 
which authorized Congress ‘‘to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution’? such powers 
as are explicitly vested in the government 
of the United States. The opponents of a 
strong government, the other hand, 
insisted upon a strict and narrow interpreta- 
tion of that clause; and thus arose that 


on 
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profound antagonism between ‘‘strict con- 
structionists’’ and ‘‘loose constructionists’’ 
which has run through the entire political 
history of the last hundred years. As a 
rule, the Republican party of Jefferson, with 
its lineal successor, the Democratic party 
from Jackson to Cleveland, has advocated 
strict construction; while loose construc- 
tion has characterized the Federalist party 
of Hamilton, with its later representatives, 
the National Republican party of Quincy 
Adams, the Clay and Webster wing of the 
Whig party, and the Republicans of the 
present day. This general rule, however, 
has been seriously complicated by the fact 
that the same party is apt to entertain very 
different views when in power from those 
which it entertains when in opposition. 
The tendency of the party in possession of 
the government is to interpret its powers 
liberally, while the party in opposition 
seeks to restrict them. So generally has 
this been the case in American history that 
it would be difficult to lay down any theory 
of the subject which any statesman has 
applied on all occasions. 
Hamilton, however, was always a_ loose 
constructionist. As have seen, the 
Constitution was never nearly centralizing 
enough to suit him, and the more powers 
that could be given to the general govern- 
ment the better he was satisfied. 

The division between north and south 
on the assumption policy was not complete, 
for here, as on most questions previous 
to 1820, South Carolina was on the Fed- 
eralist side. In this particular instance her 
interests were like those of some of the 
northern states, for she had a heavy war- 
debt, of which the proposed measure would 
relieve her. Even with this assistance, how- 
ever, the bitter fight over assumption would 
have ended in defeat for Hamilton, had not 
another fight then raging afforded an op- 
portunity for compromise. A new city was 
about to be designed and reared as the 
federal capital of the United States, and 
the question was, where should it be situ- 
ated? The northern members of congress 
were determined that it should not be 
farther south than the Deleware river; the 
southern members were equally resolved 
that it should not be farther north than the 
Potomac; the result was the first, and in 
the greatest, instance of 


consistently 


we 


some respect 
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‘‘log-rolling’’ known to American history. 
The northern advocates of assumption carried 
their point by yielding to the southerners in 
the matter of the capital. Congress assumed 
over twenty millions of dollars of state 
debts, and the city of Washington was built 
upon the bank of the Potomac. 

This was a great victory for Hamilton, 
for the Federalist party, and for the United 
States as a nation. It certainly required a 
pretty liberal interpretation of the Consti- 
tution to justify Congress in assuming 
these debts, but if it had not been done, it 
is very doubtful if the Union could long 
have been held together. We must always 
be grateful to Hamilton for his daring and 
sagacious policy, yet at the same time we 
must acknowledge that the opposition was 
animated by a sound and wholesome feeling. 
Every day showed more clearly that Hamil- 
ton’s aim was to ensure the stability of 
the government through a firm alliance 
with capitalists, and the fear was natural 
that such a policy, if not held in check, 
might end in transforming the government 
into a plutocracy—that is to say, a govern- 
ment in which political power is monopolized 
by rich men and employed in furthering their 
selfish interests without regard to the general 
welfare of the people. 

Those who expressed such a fear were 
more prescient than their Federalist adver- 
saries believed them to be; for now after 
the lapse of a hundred years the gravest 
danger that threatens us is precisely such a 
plutocracy! It has been one of our national 
misfortunes that for three-quarters of a 
century the mere maintenance of the Union 
seemed to call for theories which when put 
into operation are very far from making a 
government that is in the fullest sense ‘‘of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people. The only party that ever extri- 
cated itself from the dilemma, and stood at 
one and the same time unflinchingly for 
the Union and against paternal government 
in every form, was the party of Jackson 
and Van Buren between 1830 and 1845. 
But with Hamilton paternal government 
was desirable not only as a means of 
strengthening the Union, but as an end in 
itself. He believed that a part of the 
people ought to make laws for the whole. 

Having now provided for the complete 
assumption of all debts, domestic and for- 
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eign, state and federal, by the United States, 
the next question was how to raise the 
money for discharging them. The new 


government was regarded with distrust by 


many people. It was feared that the bur- 
den of federal taxation would be intoler- 
able. Men already found it hard to pay 
taxes to their town, their county, and their 
state; how could they endure the addition 
of a fourth tax to the list? There was but 
one way to deal with this difficulty. Prob- 
ably a general system of direct taxation 
would not have been endured. It was 
accordingly necessary to depend almost en- 
tirely upon custom-house duties. This 
gentle insidious method enables vast sums 
to be taken from people’s pockets without 
their so much as suspecting it. It raises 
prices, that is all; and the dullness of the 
human mind may be safely counted upon, 
so that when a tax is wrapped up in the 
extra fifty cents charged for a yard of cloth, 
it is so effectually hidden that most people 
do not know it is there. Custom-house 
duties were accordingly levied, and the 
foreign trade of the United States was 
already so considerable that a large revenue 
was at once realized from this source. To 
win added favor to this policy Hamilton 
advocated a tariff for what is called protec- 
tion as well as for revenue, although his 
argument fell very far short of meeting the 
exorbitant requirements of the pampered 
industries of our own time. Here, as in his 
assumption policy, it was Hamilton's aim 
to ally the government with powerful class 
interests. He saw the vast natural re- 
sources of the country for manufactures, he 
knew that flourishing industries must pres- 
ently spring up, and he understood how to 
enlist their selfish interests in defence of 
a liberal construction of the powers of 
government. A remarkable instance of his 
foresight was exhibited some years after- 
ward in the case of Daniel Webster, who, 
although on principle an advocate of free 
trade, nevertheless succumbed to the pro- 
tectionists and allied himself with them, in 
order to have the principle of loose con- 
struction and thus leave the general gov- 
ernment with powers adequate to the para- 
mount purpose of preserving the Union. 
The necessity of relying chiefly upon 
custom-house duties was strikingly illus- 
trated by the reception given in one part 
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of the country to a direct federal tax. 


Upon distilled liquors Hamilton thought 
it right to lay a direct excise; but it was 
with some difficulty that he succeeded in 
getting the measure through Congress, and 


it was no sooner enacted than riotious pro- 
tests began to come from the mountain dis- 
tricts of North Carolina, Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. The highest tax laid on whisky 
was only twenty-five cents per gallon, but 
it led to such serious disturbances in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, that in the summer of 
1794, President Washington raised an army 
of fifteen thousand men to deal with them. 
It was the design of the malcontents to cap- 
ture the federal garrison at Pittsburg, and 
then to secede from the Union together 
with the western counties of Virginia and 
North Carolina and form an independent 
state, of which the corner-stone should be 
free whisky. But Washington's action 
was sc prompt and his force so overwhelm- 
ing that the rebellion suddenly collapsed 
without bloodshed. Thus the strength of 
the government was most happily asserted 
and Hamilton’s financial policy sustained 
in all particulars. 

The completion of Hamilton’s general 
scheme was the establishment of a national 
bank, in which the government was to own 
a certain portion of the stock, and which 
was to make certain stated loans to the gov- 
ernment. This was ancther feature of the 
alliance between the government and the 
moneyed classes. Like the other kindred 
measures it was attacked as unconstitu- 
tional, and as in the other cases the objec- 
tion was met by asserting the loose con- 
structionist theory of the’ Constitution. 
Hamilton’s financial policy was thus in the 
widest sense a political policy. In these 
methods of obtaining revenue and regulat- 
ing commerce were laid the foundations of 
the whole theory of government upon which 
our Federal Union was built up. Their 
immediate effect in reviving the national 
credit was marvelous. They met with 
most hearty support in the northern states, 
while in the purely agricultural state of 
Virginia they were regarded with distrust, 
and under the leadership of Jefferson and 
Madison there was developed a powerful 
Opposition which was soon to prove whole- 
some as a restraint upon the excesses into 
which pure Federalism was betrayed. 
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It was the French Revolution and the 
consequent war between France and Great 
Britain that so reacted upon American pol- 
itics as to bring about the downfall of the 
Federalist party and to hurry to an untimely 
end the career of its illustrious founder. 
During the last decade of the eighteenth 
century the whole civilized world seemed 
bitter with the fierce malady that was ra- 
ging in France. Semel insanivimus omnes. 
In America the excitement soon reached 
such a point as to subordinate all questions 
of domestic policy, and Hamilton’s oppo- 
nents, foiled in their attempts to defeat his 
financial measures, were not unwilling to 
shift the scene of battle to the questions 
connected with our foreign relations. It 
was the aim of the French revolutionary 
party to drag the United States into war 
with Great Britain, but the only sound 
policy for the Americans was that of strict 
neutrality. The insolence of the British 
court made this a very difficult course to 
pursue, and probably it would have been 
impossible had not the French in their de- 
mands upon us shown equal insolence. The 
pendulum of popular feeling in America, 
under the stimulus of alternate insults from 
London and from Paris, vibrated to and fro. 
The Federalists, as friends of strong gov- 
ernment, saw in the French convulsions 
nothing but the orgies of a crazy mob; 
while, on the other hand, the Republicans 
had a keener appreciation of the vileness 
of the despotism that was being swept away 
and the wholesome nature of the reforms 
that that were being effected amid all the 
horrors and bloodshed. Under the in- 
fluence of such feelings the antagonism be- 
tween Hamilton and Jefferson grew into a 
bitter personal feud, and the quarrels in 
the cabinet were so fierce that Washington 
once exclaimed he would rather be in his 
grave than sit and listen to them. Never, 
perhaps, did Washington’s strength of 
character seem more colossal than in the 
steadiness with which he pursued his course 
amid that wild confusion. 

The first outburst of popular wrath was 
against Great Britain, on the occasion of 
the Jay treaty, in 1794. The treaty was 
called a base surrender to the British, and 
Hamilton was stoned while attempting to 
defend it in a public meeting in New York. 
Washington’s personal authority, more than 
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anything else, carried the treaty and averted 
war with Great Britain. At that moment 
the Republican opposition was at its height, 
and scurrilous newspapers heaped anathemas 
upon Washington, calling him the ‘‘step- 
father of his country.’’ But as the Jay 
treaty enraged the French and made them 
more abusive than ever, the zeal of their 
Republican sympathizers began to cool rap- 
idly. When, in 1798, it appeared that 
Prince Talleyrand was trying to extort 
blackmail from the United States, popular 
wrath in America was turned against 
France, the war-cry was raised, ‘* Millions 
for defence, but not one cent for tribute, ’’ 
the Republicans were struck dumb and the 
Federalists seemed to be riding on the top 
of the tide. In a moment of overconfi- 
dence the latter now ventured upon a step 
which soon led to their downfall. In their 
eagerness to keep out intriguing foreigners 
and tocurb the license of the newspapers they 
carried through Congress the famous Alien 
and Sedition Laws. Through Hamilton’s 


influence these acts were somewhat softened 
in passing, but as passed they were palpably 


in violation of the Constitution, and in- 
fringed so outrageously upon freedom of 
speech and of the press as to seem to justify 
all that had been said by Republicans as 
to the dangerous aims and tendencies of 
the Federalist party. 

During the two years preceding the elec- 
tion of 1800, the Federalists steadily lost 
ground, and the very war-fever which had 
for a moment so powerfully aided them now 
gave rise to dissensions within their own 
ranks. Between Hamilton and John Adams 
there had been for some time a feeiing of 
jealousy and distrust, not based upon any 
serious difference of policy, but simply 
upon the fact that one party was not large 
enough to hold two men of such aggressive 
and masterful temperament. As is apt to 
be the case with mere personal differences, 
in which no question of principle is in- 
volved, it was marked by pettiness and 
silliness on both sides. As in those days 
the electoral tickets did not distinguish 
between the candidates for the presidency 
and the vice-presidency, it was possible to 
have such a thing as a tie between the two 
candidates of the same party, it was even 
possible that through some accident or 
trick the person intended by the party for 
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the second place might get more electoral 
votes than his companion and thus be 
elected over him. In 1796, the Federalist 
candidates were John Adams and Thomas 
Pinckney, and the advice given privately 
by Hamilton to his friends was such as 
would, if not thwarted, have made Pinckney 
president and Adams vice-president. Ham- 
ilton’s conduct this occasion was cer- 
tainly wanting in frankness, and when 
Adams discovered it he naturally felt ill 
used. The relations between the two were 
made more uncomfortable by the fact that 
Hamilton, although now in private life, 
seemed to have more influence with Adams’s 
cabinet than Adams himself. In 1798, the 
President saw a chance to retaliate. A 
provisional army was to be raised in view 
of the expected war with France, and 
Washington accepted the chief command 
on condition that he might choose his 
principal officers. With this understanding, 
he named as his three major-generals Ham- 
ilton, Cotesworth Pinckney and Knox. 
President Adams tried to reverse this order, 
on the ground that in the Revolutionary 
Army Knox’s rank was higher than Ham- 
ilton’s. A general quarrel ensued which 
involved the whole Federal party and was 
ended only when Washington declared that 
unless his wishes were respected he would 
resign. Before such a stroke as this even 
Adams’s obstinacy had to give way, and 
he was placed in the humiliating attitude 
of a man who has not only tried to doa 
mean thing but failed. 

If John Adams, however, could be very 
weak, he could also be very strong, and 
his course during the year 1799 was noth- 
ing less than heroic. France was so far 
affected by the warlike preparations of the 
United States as to begin taking informal 
steps toward a reconciliation, and Adams, 
who knew that war ought if possible to be 
avoided, resolved to meet her half-way. In 
spite of the protests of leading Federalists, 
including part of his own cabinet, he sent 
envoys to France who in the following year 
succeeded in making a treaty with Napoleon 
as First Consul. In taking this step 
Adams knew that he was breaking up his 
own party on the eve of a presidential 
election; he knew that he was thus in all 
probability ruining his own chances for 
that second term which he desired most 


on 
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intensely, but he acted with a single eye to 
the welfare of the country, and in all Ameri- 
can history it would be hard to point toa 
nobler act. 

The ensuing year, 1800, was one of dire 
political confusion. In the spring election 
in New York Hamilton contended 
cessfully against the wiles of Aaron Burr; 
a Republican legislature was chosen, and 
in the autumn this legislature would of 
course choose Republican electors for pres- 
ident. Political passion now so far pre- 
yailed with Hamilton 
propose to Governor Jay to call an extra 
session of the old legislature and give the 
choice of presidential electors to districts. 
This would divide the presidential vote of 
New York and really defeat the will of 
the people as just expressed. Jay refused 
to lend himself to such a scheme. That 
Hamilton should ever have entertained it 


unsuc- 


as to lead him to 


shows how far he was blinded by the dread 
of what might follow if Jefferson and the 
Republicans should get control of the na- 
tional governmeyt. 

Yet in spite of this dread he took the 


very rash step of writing a pamphlet attack- 
ing Adams and advising Federalists to vote 
for him only as a less dangerous candidate 
than Jefferson. This pamphlet was _ in- 
tended only for private circulation, but 
Burr contrived to hold of it, and its 
publication helped the Republicans. 

Even with all this dissension among their 
antagonists, the Republican victory of 1800 
was a narrow one. Adams obtained sixty- 
five electoral votes. The Republican can- 
didates, Jefferson and Burr, each obtained 
seventy-three, and it was left for the House 
of Representatives to decide which of the 
two should be president. Nobody had the 
slightest doubt that the choice of the party 
was Jefferson, and that Burr was intended 
to be vice-president, but the situation 
offered an opportunity for intrigue. Many 
leading Federalists were so bent upon de- 
feating their archenemy Jefferson that they 
were ready to aid in raising Burr above 
him. But political passion could not so far 
confuse Hamilton’s sense of right and 
wrong as to lead him to inflict such a ca- 
lamity upon the country. His great influ- 
ence prevented the wicked and dangerous 
scheme on the part of the Federalists, and 
Jefferson became president. 


get 
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In a most tragic and painful way the 
shadow of the duel was now thrown across 
Hamilton’s career. His eldest son Philip, 
aged eighteen, a noble and high-spirited 
boy, of most brilliant promise, had just 
been graduated at Columbia. In the sum- 
mer of 1801 this young man was bitterly 
incensed at some foul aspersions on his 
father which were let fall in a public speech 
by a political enemy. Meeting this un- 
scrupulous speaker some few evenings after- 
ward in a box at the theater high words 
ensued,eand a challenge was given. The 
duel took place on the ledge below Wee- 
hawken Heights, which was then the cus- 
tomary place for such affairs. Young 
Hamilton fell mortally wounded at the first 
fire, and was carried home to die. As one 
reads of the agonized father, on hearing the 
first alarming tidings, running to summon 
the doctor and fainting on the way, it 
comes home to one’s heart to-day with a 
The student of 
history becomes inured to scenes of woe, but 
it is hard to be reconciled to such thirgs 
as the shocking death of this noble boy. 

It was to be the father’s turn next. The 
unprincipled intrigues of Burr with the Fed- 
eralists had ruined his chances of advance- 
ment in the Republican party. His only 
hope seemed to lie in further intrigues with 
the Federalists. The wonderful success of 
Jefferson's administration was winning fresh 
supporters daily from the opposite ranks, 
and the Federalist minority was fast becom- 
ing factious and unscrupulous. It was be- 
lieved by some that Timothy Pickering and 
others in New England were meditating 
secession from the Union and the establish- 
ment of a northern confederacy, to which 
New York, and perhaps New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, might be added. Burr was 
a vain and shallow dreamer. As governor 
of New York he might rise to be president 
of a northern confederacy. At any rate 
it was worth while to be governor of New 
York, and Burr, while still vice-president 
of the United States, became a candidate 
for that position in 1804. Hamilton had 
earned the gratitude of his fellow country- 
men by thwarting Burr's schemes in 1801. 
He now thwarted them again. Burr failed 
of election and vowed revenge. His politi- 
cal prospects were already well nigh 
ruined; toa wretch like him there was some 


sense of personal! affliction. 
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satisfaction in killing the man who had 
stood in hisway. The affair was cool and 
deliberate. He practised firing at a target, 
while in a crafty correspondence he wound 
his vile meshes around his enemy, and at 
length confronted him with a challenge. 
Hamilton seems to have accepted it because 
he felt that circumstances might still call 
for him to play a leading part in national 
affairs, and that to decline a challenge 
might impair his usefulness. The meeting 
took place on the eleventh of July, 1804, 
at that ill-fated spot under Weehawken 
Heights. Hamilton fell at the first fire 
and was carried home to die the next day. 
The excitement in New York was intense. 
Vast crowds surrounded the _ bulletins 
which told of the ebbing of his life, and 
their sobs and tears were mingled with 
fierce oaths and threats against the slayer. 
As the news slowly spread through the 
country the tongue of political enmity was 
silenced, and the mourning was like that 
valled forth in after years by the murder of 
Abraham Lincoln. It has been thought 
that the deep and lasting impression pro- 
duced by this affair had much to do with 
the discredit into which the practise of 
duelling speedily fell throughout the north- 
ern states. 

When Alexander Hamilton’s life 
thus cut short, he was only in his eight 
and fortieth year. Could he have attained 
such a great age as his rival, John Adams, 
he might have witnessed the Mexican War 
and the Wilmot Proviso. Without reach- 
ing extreme old age he might have listened 
to Webster’s reply to Hayne and felt his 
heart warm at Jackson’s autocratic and 
decisive announcement that the Federal 
Union must be preserved. One may wonder 
what his political course would have been 
had he lived longer; but it seems clear that 
he would have soon parted company with 
the Federalists. He had already taken the 
initial step in breaking with them by ap- 
proving Jefferson’s purchase of Louisiana. 
The narrow sectional policy of Pickering 


was 
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and the New England Federalists was 
already distasteful to him. As the Repub- 
lican party became more and more national, 
he would have found himself inclining 
toward it as John Adams did, and perhaps 
might even have come, like Adams in later 
years, to recognize the merits and virtues 
of the great man whose name had once 
seemed to him to typify anarchy and mis- 
rule—Thomas Jefferson. Such mellow in- 
fluence does wide and long experience of 
life sometimes have, when one can witness 
great changes in the situation of affairs, 
that we may be sure it would not have 
been without its effect upon Alexander 
Hamilton. When the new division of 
parties came after 1825, there can hardly 
be a doubt that he would have found his 
place by the side of Webster and John 
Quincy Adams. 

At the time of his death he was inclined 
to gloomy views of the political future, for 
he lacked that serene and patient faith in 
the slow progressiveness of average hu- 
manity which was the strong point in 
Jefferson. His disposition was to force 


the human plant, and to trimand prune it, 
and when he saw other methods winning 


favor, it made him despondent. He was 
in his last days thinking of abandoning 
practical politics and writing a laborious 
scientific treatise on the history and phi- 
losophy of civil government. Such a book 
from the principal author of the ‘‘Feder- 
alist’’ could hardly have failed to be a great 
and useful book, whatever theories it might 
have propounded. But since we have it 
not, we may well be content with the 
‘*Federalist’’ itself, a literary monument 
great enough for any man and any nation. 
And as for Hamilton, his quick -insight, 
his boldness of initiative and his rare con- 
structive genius, have stamped his person- 
ality so deeply upon American history that, 
in spite of his untimely death, his career 
has for this and for future generations all 
the interest that belongs to a complete 
and well-rounded tale. 














ere is one problem so immense in 
import that before it all other prob- 
lems of earth sink into insignificance. The 
problem is this: to conserve and keep the 
good that civilization gains. 

The labors of Sisyphus mirror the march 
of therace. The third generation of ‘‘the 
Superior Class’’ is impotent. What the 
world calls success fevers and enfeebles. 
Upon it all is the taint of death—the First 
Families have nothing better to boast of 
than the deeds of men long turned to dust; 
and the sons of men who could do and dare 
dwindle into microbes that consume and 
are consumed. The connoisseur and dil- 
ettante follow the creator, and the barbarian 
takes them captive, and they are no more. 

Nations, like men, have their periods of 
infancy, youth, manhood and old age. They 
grow strong, and then lapse into senility 
and decay. One generation destroys what 
another produces, and a new nation steps 
in and crushes the weakened state, as 
wolves upon the prairies fall upon the horses 
that grow old and lame. 

Men succeed, and the towers and monu- 
ments they build to commemorate their 
lives topple into ruins and become mere 
mounds that hide their dust, and over it all 
Nature runs her creeping mosses and trail- 
ing vines, as if to deny the existence of 
those who once boasted of their might. 

Beneath the walls of ancient Troy are 
the ruins of still other cities of which, for 
us, no poet sang; before Cleopatra were 
other queens stung to their death by the 
asp of folly; after Phidias and Pericles 
came men who rioted and feasted on the 
wealth Greece had gained; then came the 
barbaric Roman, blind to beauty, and 
tumbled from their pedestals the dreams 
hewn in marble, thinking they were gods. 

Crsar grew great; and Brutus and Cas- 
sius, lusting for the power that he pos- 
sessed, sought to seize the bauble as their 
own. That savage speech of Cassius, 
wherein he relates what a sick man in his 
fever said, had scarcely echoed across the 
forum before he had to flee, and ere long 
that tongue of his was forever stilled, and 
Brutus, hopelessly encompassed, fell upon 
his own sword, and was dead. 
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To-day the descendants of the noble 
Romans sell themselves for hire, and dig, 
hew and carry that America may have 
buildings that scrape the sky and rail- 
roads over which men are carried like the 


eagle’s flight. 

Far be it from me to decry the splendid 
enterprise of the strenuous men who are 
making America great; but wise men per- 
ceive a day when the sons of the men who 
own the buildings that scrape the sky 
will toil and sweat, enslaved by a race of 
barbarians yet unborn. That which has 
happened, will again happen under like 
conditions. 

A few men have always, unerringly, be- 
held the law of cause and effect. In the 
glittering shield of Achilles could be seen 
reflected the end of the owner’s career and 
the destruction of all he prized. Anaxag- 
oras knew and told the fate that would 
come to Athens, and was ostracized for his 
temerity. Jesus knew that not one stone 
of Jerusalem would be left upon another, 
and was crucified for saying so. Savonarola 
saw that the reign of the Medici could not 
long endure, and they burned his body in 
the public square. Ibsen writes a play 
showing how the Pillars of Society are as 
surely pulling down the pillars of society 
as did Samson pull down the pillars of the 
temple of Gaza, and Christendom calls 
him crank. Tolstoi with prophetic vision, 
twenty years ago, saw England’s decline, 
and to-day we behold her, robbed of her 
maritime supremacy, stripped of her proud 
prestige, making peace with a little people 
she could not subjugate, looking for an 
ally to brace her tottering throne. 

The New Zealander will as surely sit 
upon the broken towers of Brooklyn Bridge 
and gaze across at the ruins of a great city 
gone—just as surely as oxygen eats iron, 
and effect follows cause. The end of 
running sewage into the sea and breeding 
a race of beings who scorn honest labor 
and expect to live by their wits, is simply 
a matter of mathematical calculation. 

But as there is inevitable ruin in all 
prosperity that uses its power to subjugate, 
so also will there come a day when the 
lesson of the past will be learned by 
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enough, so that the good will be conserved 
and kept for those who shall come after. 
To subjugate another is to subjugate your- 
self: the way to gain freedom isto give it. 
This will not come about until the folly 
of educating men to war and waste shall 
‘*In time of peace prepare for war’’ 
is the advice of a fool. So long as we 
prepare for war we shall have war—we 
have anything that we prepare for. So 
long as men accumulate wealth that their 
chil:iren shall not work, and so long as the 
rottenness of gentility shall be unperceived, 
so long will one generation weaken itself 
by consuming what another has created. 
The use of power to form a Superior 
Class is the one thing that has wrecked 
the world and made calamity of so long 
life. This Superior Class is always a men- 
ace, always a curse. Its distinguishing 
feature is to exclude—it is ossifigd selfish- 
It has its rise usually in humility, 


cease. 


ness. 


often coming in the name of liberty, and by 
bestowing a benefit gets a grip on things; 
then it begins to consume, and ceases to 


produce. 

The Superior Class is a burden. No 
nation ever survived it long, none ever can. 
This volunteer Superior Class has always 
thought that good is to be gained by 
avoiding labor; by wearing costly and pe- 
culiar clothing; by being carried in a 
palanquin, by being waited on by servants; 
by eating and drinking at midnight; by 
attaining a culture beyond the reach of 
most; by owning things that only a few 
can enjoy—these are the ambitions of the 
self-appointed Superior Class. Most of the 
colleges and universities have cursed man- 
kind by inculcating the idea that to be- 
long to this Superior Class was a desirable 
thing. The thought of education largely 
is that it sets one apart and fits. him for 
good society. To be useful is not enough; 
you must be clever—hence come Oxford 
and Cambridge, and offer to bestow degrees, 
vouching distinction, that will place you in 
the Superior Class—for a consideration. 

The Superior Class lives by its wits, or 
on the surplus earned by slaves or men 
that are dead. When you live on the 
labor of dead men you are dead yourself. It 
-an never be done away with through violence 
and revolution. This has been tried again 
and again. Revolution is a surgical oper- 
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ation that always leaves the roots of the 
Another excrescence 
Superior Class is ex- 


cancer untouched. 
sprouts, and one 
changed for another. 

The remedy is in a new method of edu- 
cation which will teach men to be, not 
seem—that will give pupils diplomas on 
what they can do, not on what they can 
memorize. Churches must 
fashionable clubs, and the army must be 
War is hell, and just 


cease being 
consigned to limbo. 
as long as you have an army you'll have war. 

The revolution will come peacefully— 
anything gained by violence crystallizes 
itself into a Superior Class that needs an 
army to uphold it, and a church to absolve 
it. These two things are proof of its 
weakness. There is something wrong in 
the man or thing that needs protection. 

The religion that bolsters itself by a 
threat gets punished eventually through 
believing its threat is true. 

No, the desired end can 
through threat and violence—that is where 
men have stumbled since history began. 

The Millennium will come in this way: 

First, men will decline to join a social 
club that calls itself a ‘‘church.’’ 

Second, men will refuse to enlist as 
soldiers for any other reason than to pro- 
tect a threatened invasion of their homes. 

Third, parents will refuse to send their 
children to any school, college or university 
where the curriculum does not provide 
that at least one-half the school day shall 
be spent in work; and where play (not 
athletics) for all is not considered just as 
necessary as arithmetic. 

If mankind can be made to see that to 
belong to the Superior Class is absurd and 
barbaric, we shall then look for happiness 
elsewhere. The members of the Superior 
Class are not happy—their pleasures pall. 
A man may belong to the Superior Class, 
but if his bones are full of pain and his 
mind perplexed, his social station availeth 
little. There is no health in idleness, there 
is no joy in selfishness. The Superior 
Class is simply a huge mistake—it is to 
be pitied, not envied, and when our chil- 
dren and our children’s children know this, 
and are willing to do unto others as they 
would be done by, one generation will 
then conserve and hold the good that an- 
other has gained. “a 


never come 
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A T this time of the year theatergoers formula in London, when plans go wrong, 
4 the country over turn their eyes to the effect that in such cases he, she, 
upon New York. The residents of Boston, or it will ‘‘take’’ on this side of the water. 
Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City and San The course of true theatrical history never 
Francisco—to use a merely transcontinental did run smoothly. 

illustration—know that there are, in the Opinions differ as to the notability of the 
private offices of the metrop- 
olis, men who settle for them, 
with or without their leave, | 
the question of what plays they 

shall see during each theatrical 
season—no matter how much 








they reserve to themselves the 
right of saying which of these 


plays shall be successes. — Al- 
most all the plays the country 
gets come by way of New 
York. That is well known. 
Where New York gets its 
theatrical material, however, 


is an ever-interesting ques- 
tion. This year the query is 
answered to some extent by 
the reappearance of Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell, the great Eng- 
lish actress, the possibility of 
Mrs. Langtry’s visit in the 
fairy play ‘‘Bluebell in Fairy- 
land,’’ and the elaborate pro- 
duction of Stephen Phillips’ 
poetical drama ‘*Ulysses’’—a 
really notable offering. They 
all come to us by way of London. 
What American managers 
would do without our English 





cousins is a serious question. 
They cannot all be David 
Belascos. They cannot all 
have a ‘‘Du Barry’’ built to 
order in her own home, as it 
is said was done with this great 
success of last season. 

In the first place, we are to 
profit to some extent by the 
postponement of the corona- 
tion. Much scurrying was the 
order of the day when that 
happened, and many plays and 
players unexpected during the 


summer will be seen here this 
, . vom wr - APPE: ERE IN D'ANNUNZIO’S PLAYS 
season. They must have a MME. DUSE, WHOIS TO aaa ) ) 
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EDNA WALLACE, WHO WILL TAKE THE LEADING PART IN 


“THE SILVER SLIPPER.” 


effort made by the managers for our enter- 
tainment this season. One critic gravely 
announces a scarcity of good new plays, 
and deduces therefrom a dull and uninter- 
esting season—another trumpets the opinion 
that the attempt made is the most notable 
in years. 

Neither view is correct. We all know 
that theatrical managers produce only those 
plays out of which they think money can 
be made, and offer us only those stars 
who in their opinion can contribute to 
that result. Frequently they abandon 
elaborate plans after expensive prelimi- 
naries, paying large money forfeits {,. the 
privilege of doing so. They do this be- 
cause (with an honorable exception here and 


there), the profession of act- 
ing and the business of the- 
atrical managing are neither 
of them speaking-terms 
with ‘‘art for art’s sake.”’ 

For this reason, now that 
the theatrical season of 1902- 
1903 has begun, it is inter- 
esting to note that several 
promised new productions 
have been abandoned, and that 
there is a note of reminiscence 
in a number of the plays we 
have and are to have this 
season. 

‘*The Altar of Friendship, *’ 
for instance, to you who have 
not seen it in the hands of 
Nat Goodwin and Maxine 
Elliott, sounds much like 
‘*‘When We Were Twenty- 
one.’’ ‘*The Silver  Slip- 
per,’’ at the Casino and else- 
where throughout the coun- 
try—even with the changes 
New York plays frequently 


on 


undergo before they are offered 


to what some metropolitans 
egotistically call ‘‘the prov- 
on its face, a 
daughter of the famous 
‘‘Florodora’’ family. ‘‘A 
Country Girl,’’ scheduled for 
her first American appearance 
at Daly’s, is probably ‘‘A Run- 
away Girl’’ grown up to date. 
How fast these girls do grow! 
How rapidly we have made 
them grow, perhaps one should say. For 
it is our own fault that we have these 
reincarnations. 

From an artistic standpoint they are cer- 
tainly to be deplored. Their effect on the 
playwright is cramping. He makes one 
success and is at once commanded to ring 
every possible change on the piece which 
has met with popular approval and never 
once to vary his theme or stray into fresh 
pastures. This system enables him, to be 
sure, to dictate sometimes as many as five 
or six plays in a season, but he has by this 
time earned the title of ‘‘play-manufactu- 
rer’’ rather than playwright. Moreover, 
younger talent is discouraged. When a 
manager can order a play of a particular 


inces’’—is, 
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kind, just as he can a pound of steak, and 
with almost the same certainty as to the 
result, he is tempted not to examine new 
plays nor to encourage unknown authors. 

The star feels the same narrowing influ- 


ence. She may have made a success as an 
ingénue and yet feel that she has the 
ability to achieve greater triumphs—yet she 
must face the probability that at the age 
of forty she will still be cast in the same 
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sort of role—or, if she is very fortunate, she 
may be given one season in a spectacular 
and modernized ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ care- 
fully blue-penciled by the manager. 

Even the songs are practically the same 
from year to year. Lionel Monckton, 
for instance, has written a martial 
called ‘‘Soldiers’* for Nan, the heroine of 
‘‘A Country Girl,’’ to take the place of 
that ‘‘soul-stirring’’ melody ‘‘Oh! Listen 


song 
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to the Band,’’ composed by him for ‘‘A 
Runaway Girl.’’ The writer, with a well- 
known newspaper-man of Toronto, once 
helped to ‘‘grind out’’—there is no temp- 
tation to say ‘‘compose’’—in that city, 
just before the play crossed the Canadian 
border, the American verses for ‘‘Oh! Lis- 
ten to the Band.’’ The result was as easy 
to obtain as it was for the soldier who as- 
sisted the singer to change his costume, 
when he crossed into the United States, 
from a British South African khaki uniform 
to that of the regimentals of an American 
soldier in the Philippines. Some of us 
therefore have no enthusiasm over these new 
We are too familiar with the way 
And as with songs so with 


songs. 
they are built. 
plays, although we shall all rejoice that the 
street-pianos will now cease to exhort us to 
listen to the band. 


That, metaphorically, is 
what we have been doing too 
long—listening to the band. 
There is decidedly too much 
that is reminiscent among 
theatrical activities. There 
is talk to the effect that man- 
agers and stars cannot be over- 
particular, disregarding the 
fact that the public can or 
ought to be. It is the old, old 
case of fooling some of the 
people all of the time and all 
of the people some of the time, 
the public itself disregarding 
the fact that it can be fooled 
all the 
number of instances this season 
and last and the seasons before 
that. The public says: ‘* Fool 
me. I like to be fooled. 
Only, fool me in a new way.”’ 
Therefore, we are to have this 
year a dramatization of Mary 
Johnston’s ‘*Audrey,’’ by E. 
F. Boddington, in whom the 
managers seem to have confi- 
dence notwithstanding the fact 
that upon him was placed by 
many of Miss Johnston’s 
friends the responsibility for 
the failure of ‘‘To Have and 
To Hold’’ last season. The 
first production of ‘*Audrey”’ 
wili take place at Richmond, 

Virginia, in November, before, it is to 
be hoped, a sympathetic Southern audi- 
ence. Yet one thinks it will be shown 
that Charles Reade created ‘‘ Audrey,’’ and 


time, as shown in a 


that a great many actresses have already, in 
‘*Peg Woftington’’ and various incarnations, 
presented to us her character as an actress 
and her limitations as a woman, upon which 
hinge the climax of the book and upon 
which must hinge that of the play if 


‘*Audrey’’ is to be any better dramatiza- 
tion than was ‘‘To Have and To Hold.”’ 
In some ways we ought to be very sorry 
that Edward Noyes Westcott ever wrote 
‘David Harum,’’ the fall attraction at the 
Academy of Music. Last season we found 
that we had had a sufficiency of what were 
aptly termed ‘‘sword-and-cloak’’ plays. 
New changes have been rung upon so many 
reincarnations of Jonis d’Artagnan that 
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Alexandre Dumas and Alexander Salvini baton. (It would have required a field- 


must have writhed in their graves. One marshal’s baton, there have been so many). 
can imagine d‘Artagnan sitting up aloft D’Artagnan deserved a better fate. One 


VIOLA ALLEN, TO STAR IN ** THE ETERNAL ive.” 
(where he would be, at least, had he been also imagines David Harum behind the 
real), directing a rehearsal of his successors wire screen of his present employment, 
With the eventually-won field-marshal’s placing or refusing to place his initials 
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rietta Crosman, for a time, in 


oi] 


a new play called ‘* Madeline, 
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MAUDE ADAMS 


upon the note his competitors have offered 
for discount! 

Things like these make the thoughtful 
theatergoer think. Fortunately, however, 


it is not entirely to reincarnations and 


reminiscences that the theatergoing public 
this year. There 


looks for its entertainment , 
Niske, of 


is still abroad in the land Mrs. 
the roll of honor. She 
season a new play, ‘‘Mary Magdala.’’ by 
Paul Heyse, biblical 
acters, first presenting a revolutionary play, 
Hazleton, 
with Elizabeth Tyree in the 

pal Miss Tyree, after producing 
‘*Captain Molly’* at Buffalo, after her 
engagement at the Manhattan in New York, 
is scheduled to bring out ‘‘Gretna Green, ”’ 


produces this 


founded upon char- 


bv George C. entitled **Captain 
Molly.** i 
role. 


and 


another new play, at the Hudson, a new 
theater. Mrs. Fiske also promises us Hen- 


by Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
ard Mansfield’s plans are fora 
Shakespearian revival, princi- 
pally of ‘'Julius 
If we must have revivals there 
why they 
be Shakespearian and 
Stuart 


tich- 


Ceesar.*’ 


are many reasons 
should 
Mansfieldian, 
Robson is reviving the ‘*Com- 
edy of Errors,’’ and **Hamlet*’ 
will be given us again by E. H. 
Sothern, when he 


although 


finishes, or 
we finish rr T 
at the Garden. 


with, were 





King’’ 

Almost the only Shakespeare 
produced in New York last 
year was Sothern’s ‘*Hamlet’’, 
the ‘‘As You Like It,’’ of 
Henrietta Crosman and a 
single performance of the bal- 
from 
Kyrle Bellew and 
That is a 


cony-scene **Romeo and 
Juliet’? by 
Eleanor Robson. 
remarkable fact. More money 
is spent for theatergoing in 
New York city than in any 
other city of the country. 





HARNED, TO TAKE THE LEADING ROLE 
IN PINERO'S “IRIS. 


VIPGINIA 





THE 


with the culture 


should 


that 
does buy, 


seem 
and 
number of 


It would 
can 
greater 


money there 


be a Shakespearian 
productions in that metropolis than in 


any other city. And yet it is a fact that 


ELEANOR ROBSON 


the only regular cycle of Shakesperian 


plays in the last few years was produced 


In Germany and in the German language. 
he tendency of the times, apparently. is 


for plays—and other productions which 
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cannot be called plays—that merely amuse. 
This year the record will not be so bad, 
In ad- 
dition to the revivals of Mansfield, Robson 
Sothern Maude 


so far as Shakespeare is concerned, 


and already mentioned, 


AS JULIET. 


Adams is to appear in ‘‘As You Like It’’ 
and William Gillette in ‘* Hamlet.’ 

When were told that Cissie Loftus 
had become Sir Henry Irving’s leading- 
lady were also told that she had 


we 


we 
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become Cecilia. It is likely that a prelimi- 
nary and conditional clause involving the 
cognomentary change was discussed before 
Mr. Sothern, 
however, has reaped reward of Sir 
Henry Irving's forethought as to the value 
of this more dignified name, for Miss 
Loftus is supporting the former.  Cissie 


the signing of the contract. 
the 


Loftus as a possible Sir Henry Irving lead- 
ing-lady probably never entered the mind 
of even the critical theatergoer of a few 
years ago, and it was hard to imagine her 


interpreting Ibsen and Mvterlinck. — Still, 
all things are possible to a woman of Miss 
Loftus’ genius for surprise, the mark of 


your true actress. Sir Henry Irving has 
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not arranged to offer us any of the gro- 
tesque this season. But had he done so, 
and had he retained Miss Loftus, in one 
way at least she would not have been a part 
of it. 

If Miss Loftus were playing her old 
music-hall parts, however, according to the 


prognosticat ions of the managers, she would 


make more money in that work this season 
than in what is known as ‘‘the legitimate.’ 

How these gentlemen find out these things 
is a mystery. Nevertheless, they say that, 
while they are to have a profitable season, 
it will be through melodrama and extrava- 
ganza only. This is discouraging to those 
theatergoers who believe in ‘tart for art’s 
sake,’’ with capital a’s. Yet, in some 
measure, it is their own fault. They do 
not breed their kind. They are in danger 
of dying out. With the opportunity before 
them to do good by word of mouth and 
force of example, they allow any one who 
likes to continue his or her visits to merely 


amusing musical conceits, 
such as DeWolf Hopper is 
producing this year from 
the ‘Pickwick Papers’’ or 
the ‘Rogers Brothers at 
Harvard,’ and to wholly 
ignore Virginia Harned in 
Arthur Wing Pinero’s latest 
problem-play ‘‘Iris,’*  im- 
ported from the London 
Garrick, or Viola Allen in 
Hall Caine’s dramatization 
of his book ‘*The Eternal 
City.”? It would seem, 
however, that if a play is 
new, all purposes have been 
served. 

One wonders where the 
Rogers Brothers will go 
next. They reversed the 
usual order of things and 
saw the world as it may be 
seen in ‘*Central Park*’ and 

A SHOW GIRL IN LIGHT OPERA. ‘*Washington’’ last season 
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and before last, and uow they 
go to college—Harvard. It is at 
new. The term ‘‘a conceit’? has 
into vogue for some plays, and it is apposite. 
It was, for instance, a conceit to make a 
play of ‘‘Foxy Grandpa’’ last season. It 
took conceit to undertake it, too. ‘*Mr. 
Dooley’’ is to be dramatized. That will 
also be a conceit, asa play, although every- 
thing that Peter Finley Dunne sets his hand 
to deserves a respectful and considerate 
hearing. George V.Hobart’s ‘* John Henry’’ 
is also to appear in dramatic form. What 
will they not make plays of next? 
Everyone who remembers the popular 
‘*Mikado’’ and other Gilbert and Sulli- 
van productions will be curious to see ‘*The 
Emerald Isle’? which Sir Arthur Sullivan 


left in not quite finis:el form when he 


season 
least 
come 


EMPIRE STOCK CO 


died. The London 
made money with it, and we 
therefore inherit it. London 
decides many of these things 
for us. 

During the past few years 
there has been a_ tendency 
among managers of theaters in 
the larger cities to postpone 
the raising of the curtain to an 
hour which would meet the 
convenience of that large class 
of fashionable theatergoers who 
dine late. Only a few seasons 
ago the majority of the plays 
were scheduled to begin at 
eight o'clock, while last winter 
few managers had the temerity 
to ring up the curtain until 
eight-thirty. The extreme in 
this direction is promised with 
the opening of Mrs. Osborn’s 
Theater (the old Berkeley Ly- 
ceum in New York) where it is 
announced the plays will begin 
as late as nine, with the object 
of allowing the society world 
to enjoy the luxury of elaborate 
dinners without being denied 
the first acts of theatrical enter- 
tainments. As another innova- 

tion, there are to be two sub- 


Savoy 











«scription nights a week, when 
only those who hold season 


tickets will be admitted. The 
first play presented under this 
much-heralded management 
is to bea musical comedy. One infers from 
this that the character of the productions 
at Mrs. Osborn’s Theater will not differ, 
at least in intellectual intention, from the 
fare served up by our Broadway managers. 

The principal features of the season, will 
be the tour of Mme. Duse, in the plays of 
d’Annunzio, and the twenty-weeks’ tour of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, beginning at the 
Garden Theater in New York. ‘‘ Francesca 
da Rimini’’ will be Duse’s first drama. 

The press-agents have scored a great 
triumph. The public has been very care- 
fully worked up to Duse’s American 
Tentative plans were probably made for it 
two years or more ago when Duse and 
d’Annunzio ‘‘quarrelled’’, and, now that 
London has finished, we are to have our 
turn at watching the result. 


tour. 
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CLIMBING THE SCOTCH ALPS. 


By ARTHUR CAMPBELL GORDON. 





EARLY three hundred years ago, 
: when the Scottish Highlands were 
about as inaccessible as the higher Andes 
and when mountaineering in its present 
form was unknown, a traveler climbed 
Mount Keen on Dee side and has left the 
following amusing record of his experience: 
‘The next day I travelled over an exceed- 
ing high mountain, called Mount Skeene, 
where I found the valley very warm before 
I went up it; but when I came to the top 
of it, my teeth beganne to dance in my 
head with cold; and, withall,a most familiar 
miste embraced me round, that I could not 
see thrice my length any way; withall, it 
yeelded so friendly a deaw, that it did 
moysten thorow all my clothes: where the 
old proverbe of a Scottish miste was veri- 
fied, in wetting me to the skinne. Up and 
down, I thinke this hill is six miles; the 
way so uneven, stony, and full of bogges, 
quagmires and long heath that a dogge 
with three legs will outrunne a horse with 
foure: for doe what wee could wee were 
foure hours before wee could passe it. 
‘“‘Thus with extreme travell, ascending 
and descending, mounting and alighting, I 
came at night to the place where I would 
be, in the Brae of Marr, where I saw Mount 
Benawne (Ben Aven), with a furr’d miste 
upon his snow.e head instead of a night- 
cap: for you must understand that the 
oldest man alive never saw but the snow 
was on the top of divers of those hills, 
both in summer as well as in winter.’’ 
Many years later, when Doctor Johnson 
toured through the western isles of Scot- 
land, the same unsympathetic feeling for the 
mountains shows in his language when he 
declares that this uniformity of barrenness 
can afford very little amusement to the 
traveler, and that it is as easy to sit at 
home and conceive rocks and heath and 
waterfalls, and that these journeys are use- 
less labors which neither impregnate the 
imagination nor enlarge the understanding. 
Pennant, too, who did much to popularize 
Scotland, thus traduces the home of the 
stately Buchaille-Etive: ‘*Most of this long 
day’s journey from the Black Mountain was 
truly melancholy, almost one continued 
scene of dusky moors, without arable land, 
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trees, houses or living creatures for num- 
bers of miles.’’ Who could wish for peace 
and plenty in the Black Mounts who has 
the love of wild Nature in his heart? Who 
could wish the eagle disturbed in that vast 
and silent haunt of his, where man can win 
no smile of tield—the tragic 
wreck of a prehistoric forest made majestic 
in its ruin by the slow-working fingers of 


cultivated 


Time? 

In the days of Pennant mountain-love 
had probably no share in man’s sentiments, 
and though Nature has her champions, they 
were educated rather by her tender beauties 
of sylvan scenes and meadow-lands than by 
her stern mien in mountainand moor. But 
the climber of to-day, seeking recreation 
among the bens and glens of Scotland, finds 
in their rocks and ‘‘chimneys’’ and dizzy 
ledges grandeur of scenery and majesty of 


view. The mountains of Norway are inex- 


pressibly grand, and the peaks of sunny 
Spain dowered with fantastic beauty, but 
there is something about the storm-riven 
crags of the Grampians, with their eerie 


wisps of mist, that makes one always long 
to return to them whether it be winter, 
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spring or summer, whether it be for grass- 
slope walking or climbing on ice-glazed 
rock, whether one be jaded with the wars 
of business or at peace with all the world, 

From February to April is the best time 
for snow-work the Scottish hills. In 
the early winter the snow is soft, useless 
for glissading, and thoroughly uncomfort- 
able for both walking and climbing. — Per- 
haps the Easter vacation is the opportunity 
most cherished by the members of the 
Scottish Mountaineering Club for the pur- 
suit of their sport. A word may be said 
about the winter equipment which has been 
found most suitable in the Highlands for 
In equipping such an expedi- 


on 


climbing. 
tion economy should not play too great 
a part. One cannot be too careful in 
selecting the implements on which one’s 
life is certain to depend at some moment 
of the ascent or descent of the snow-clad 
peaks. The ice-axe should of the 
best Swiss make; the sixty-foot 1ope a 
well-tested ‘*Buckingham’’ for preference; 
and, as far as possible, the clothing should 
be of wool. One’s boots—a vital part of 
the outfit—must be strong, waterproof, 


be 


AT THE SUMMIT OF COLLIE’S PINNACLE, 
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and shod with overlap- 
ping edge-nails. A min- 
imum of impedimenta 
is, of course, necessary, 
and a portable and 
nourishing lunch can be 
made of cheese sand- 
biscuits, choc- 
raisins, and 
liquid is 
desirable 
the 


wiches, 
olate 
stronger 

or 
found in 


and 
no 
necessary 
than that 
streams. 
One would be in- 
clined to imagine winter 
climbing in Scotland as 
vastly inferior in sport to 
the snow-craft carried on 
on the higher elevations 
of the continental and 
foreign ranges. But it 
On the Alps, 
moun- 


is not so. 
for instance, the 
taineer depends but little 
on his own ingenuity and 
generalship for finding 
routes to 





or making 
the summits; he is tied 
to men who from child- 
known the 
all their 
whose 
shoulders rest the re- 
sponsibilities of recon- 
noitering, and of anchoring in the event 
of a slip, and to whose lot falls the hard 


have 
mountains in 
moods, on 


hood 


and tedious work of step-cutting. 

The moral effect of such support may 
mean increased confidence, but it undoubt- 
edly does not school one in self-reliance or 
as climbing in the guideless 
Grampians does. Again, although the 
Scottish hills much inferior in 
height to the Alps, it must be kept in mind 
that very few indeed of the latter present 
real climbs of more than three thousand 
feet, as up to the snow-line, as least, there 
is nothing harder than walking to do, and 
for many hundred feet higher the slopes are 
perfectly easy. 

In Scotland, real rock-work can be had 
on many of the mountains for two-thirds of 
their full height, and some idea can be 
gained of the variety of possible excursions 
by stating that there are five hundred and 


endurance 


are 


SCALING 





rTHE CROWBERRY RIDGE. 


thirty-eight tops of three thousand feet and 
over, and a dozen of four thousand or more 
in the Highlands. Probably the best 
of these for both rock- and snow-climbing 
are Ben Nevis, the Cairngorm group, Ben 
Alder, the Glencoe Mountains (particularly 
3uchaille-Etive and the 

sen 
Loch 


3idean-nam-Bian), 
Clach Leathad peaks, Ben Cruachan, 
Lui, Stuc-a-Chroin, Voirlich, 
Na-Gar, and Ben-y-gloe. 

The Cuhullins in Skye and the Arran 
mountains offer exceptionally good rock- 
climbs, but lies on them to 
any great depth, partly owing to their 


3en 


snow seldom 


great steepness, and partly because being 
insular, they are directly under the influ- 


ence of the Gulf Stream. The illustrations 
give avery fair idea of some of these rocks. 
The Crowberry Ridge Traverse is a dis- 
tinctly sensational bit of rock-work, and it 
may be interesting to quote part of the 
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story of the first ascent of Buchaille-Etive 
by this particular ridge. On the fourth 
of August, 1896, Messrs. Naismith and 
Douglas started from Kingshouse deter- 
mined to do something new on Buchaille- 
Etive, and the former gentleman tells of 
their success thus: 

‘*’. . . After proceeding gaily for a 
short distance, we came to an overhanging 
part, where we were forced to leave the 
friendly groove and go up ten or fifteen feet 
of a vertical rock ‘ladder,’ with a horrible 
drop below into the chasm on our right. 
The highest step of the latter was several 
feet short of the top of the pitch, and the 
only obvious handhold within reach was a 
big block, which swayed ominously at the 
first touch. Seeing that we were directly 


underneath this gentleman at the time, 
we begged him earnestly not to disturb 
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himself on our account—until 
we got past—when Douglas, in 
the interests of future climbers, 
tipped him over into the 
gully, with a clatter that woke 
all the echoes of the surround- 
ing crags. Above that difti- 
culty we passed two minor 
obstacles and thought we 
could, by turning to the left, 
reach the crest of the ridge. 
In any case, there seemed to 
be no alternative route, for 
the moderate slope we had 
been following ended abruptly 
at the foot of an impossible 
precipice, with a huge spike 
of porphyry projecting from 
it. Starting witha climb upa 
wall ten feet high, where we 
found it difficult to keep our 
balance a slight 
overhang, we had to mount a 
rather troublesome slope of 
slabby rock. There were few 
good grips and no anchorage 
for the leader till he reached 
the crest. The whole of our 
sixty feet of rope was needed 
at this place, for it would 
not be particularly delightful 
to go down. From this point 
onward we followed the crest 

of the ridge, which is fairly 

narrow and allows one to 
look down in the abyss on either side— 
always a pleasurable sensation. On ap- 
proaching the top, we saw that our ridge 
terminated in a pinnacle, detached from 
the mountain, and we were in happy un- 
certainty whether, when we got to the top 
of it, we should not find ourselves, as an 
Irishman might say, ‘in a hole.” However, 
we soon saw we could readily reach a little 
grass ridge connecting the pinnacle with 
the rest of the mountain. The ridge had 
given us a thousand feet of interesting 
climbing and had occupied just two 
hours.’’ On the buttresses of Bidean-nam- 
Bian overlooking Glencoe there are some 
excellent and difficult climbs. The route 
known as ‘Collie’s Pinnacle,’ while not 
particularly difficult, has one sensational 
corner where the climber has to keep his 
nerves steady while traversing a narrow and 


owing to 









































craggy ledge, ending in a point which over- 
hangs an ugly chasm. There are still a 
number of possible routes on the cliffs 
of this which will earn the 
honor of first ascents to enterprising ama- 
teurs. In the same neighborhood, too, are 
some of the finest and most fantastic gul- 
lies and pinnacles in Scotland, those of 
Stob Coire and Lochan being particularly 
weird and uncanny. 

Considering the amount of work done on 
them, the Scottish hills have wonderfully 
few serious accidents which can be laid to 
their account. A number of years ago, a 
young fellow, hot with the pride of Alpine 
conquest, journeyed to Skye presumably to 
convince the natives that Sgurr-nan-Gillean 
had nothing of terror for one who had 
climbed the Matterhorn. Starting alone 
and without compass for the top, all had 
fared well with him till he reached the 
cairn on which he left a record of his ascent, 
but here the silent spirit of the mountain 
worked a terrible vengeance on its con- 
temner, and a searching-party found the ad- 
venturer’s mangled corpse at the foot of a 


mountain 
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A SNOW CORNICE 








ON BEN NEVIS. 


deep precipice, over which he had most 
probably fallen when seeking his way 
through the mist. 

It is these mists—common to all the higher 
mountains which tempt the amateur moun- 
taineer, but especially frequent among the 
Scottish mountains—which are the chief 
danger to the man who makes 
alone. When the party is made 
men, bound together by a length 
the risk of a misstep proving 
when 


source of 
his ascent 
of several 
of rope, 
fatal is reduced to a minimum, but 
an ascent is made without companions a 
slight accident—a broken leg or a fall into 
a deep cranny—may mean cold, starvation 
and sometimes a fearful death. 

In September, 1893, a tourist, climbing 
on the Cuhullins, was overtaken by a thick 
fog late in the day. Endeavoring to get 
to the top of Bidean-Druim-nan-Ramh, the 
better to locate himself, he found the steep 
rocks overhead too much for him and was 
forced to make a detour in a westerly 
direction till he struck the ridge which led 
him to a spur of Coire-na-Creiche. In 
descending a chimney of this mountain his 
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foot slipped, and he fell about forty feet, 
receiving nasty cuts and bruises and wrench- 
ing the muscles of his thighs. He was 


obliged to spend the night where he fell, 
and was exposed to a heavy rain which set 


in with the darkness. The next day he 
made an attempt to get clear of the moun- 
tains, but, with his stiffening wounds and 
weakness 
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Ben More, while Ben Lomond, Ben Macdhui 
and Schichallion (the latter more than once), 
have all figured in mishaps. In most of 
these cases, however, the exercise of a little 
care would have saved life and limb, and all 
appearance of foolhardiness on the sheer 
slopes of these rocky strongholds is certainly 
If one is scrambling alone in 

the winter, 


perilous. 





from hung- 
er, made but 
little prog- 
ress over 
the rough 
ground, and 
was again 
overtaken 
by the 
night. On 
the third 
day he was 
found by 
two men in 
a very weak 
condition 
and at once 
taken 
shepherd's 
house and 
kindly tend- 
ed, but it 
was 
than 
weeks be- 
fore he was 
able to hob- 
ble 


to a 


more 
five 


about 
and finally 
set out for 
his home. 

In 1896, 
some mem- 
bers of the 
Scottish 
Mountain- 
eering Club on 
had an exciting experience with a snow 
avalanche on the Corrie Arder cliffs, but 
fortunately no one suffered more than a 
few hard knocks and aclimber’s defeat, 
as they were forced to give up the at- 
tempt to reach the top, owing to the 
treacherous condition of the snow. 

Some years ago a serious accident be- 
fell two young men on the Perthshire 





THE SCABS OF 


CROWBERRY RIDGE. 


great care is 
necessary, 
as a snow 
cornice, 
weak 
surface, 
shifting 
snow or ice- 
glazed rocks 
might at 
any time 
bring the 
wayfarer to 
a painfully 
sudden 
death. Still, 
danger is to 
be encoun- 
tered in al- 
most every 
sport which 
is worth the 
while, and it 
is certain 
that the 
hardy moun- 
taineer will 
never desert 
the precipi- 
tious Scotch 
Alps be- 
cause there 
are less 
dangerous 
places in 
the valleys 
below. 


snow 


“Such are the scenes, where savage grandeur 
wakes 

An awful thrill that softens into sighs ; 

Such feelings rouse them by dim Rannsch’s lakes, 

In dark Glencoe such gloomy raptures rise : 

Or further, where beneath the northern skies, 

Chides wild Loch Eribol his caverns hoar— 

But, be the minstrel judge, they yield the prize 

A desert dignity to that dread shore, 

That sees grim Coolin rise. and hears Coriskin 


roar.” 
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CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. 
PART VI. 


N making the effort to present a fairly complete series of studies of the leaders in our 
| American business world, the editors of Tuk Cosmopo.iran believed that they would 
be rendering a distinct service to the general public. Every effort has been made not 
only to secure disinterested writers, but at the same time to have the work done by men 
of large experience, who would be capable of understanding difficulties surmounted 
Certainly no serial ever presented in THE 


and appreciating results accomplished. 


CosMopoLITAN has been so widely read by the general public. 


is intended to cover the industrial 


merce, banking, 


world—those who direct in 


Before the conclusion it 
manufactures, com- 


insurance, publishing, transportation—all the pursuits in which 


organizing talent has been required to achieve present development. 


HENRY CLAY 


FRICK. 


By JAMES H. BRIDGE 


YEAR or so before the outbreak of 

the Civil War the casual wayfarer in 
Pennsylvania might have seen, 
West Overton, sarnest-looking 
child of ten years gathering sheaves in the 


western 


near an 


the child eventually achieved required less 
courage, less persistence, less tactical skill 
than that which crowned the genius of 
the great warrior?) For that child, before 
he reached the maturity of middle life, was 

the official head of 





wheat-fields, carrying 
wood and water, and 
doing such small 
farm-chores as came 
within his strength. 
This was his way of 
spending the summer 
holidays. It gave him 
the best of exercise. 
Incidentally he made 
enough money to buy 
his clothes for the 
rest of the year. 
When the harvest was 
over he returned to 
school—to the hum- 
ble institution of 
rural districts in the 
days before the war. 
Such was the begin- 
ning of that gather- 
ing of sheaves, that 
earnest diligence, 





which has since char- 
acterized the life of 
Henry Clay Frick. 

Four years later Grant was before Vicks- 
burg, and young Frick was behind the 
counter of a country store. Each was there 
to win out. Each did win out; and who 
shall say that the industrial victory which 
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the greatest steel and 
iron business and the 
greatest coking-con- 
cern in the world. 
This colossal whole 
bore the name of Car- 
negie; but its every 
part was stamped 
with the personality 
of Frick. 

The great-great- 
grandfather of Frick 
came from Switzer- 
land to western Penn- 
sylvania in 1750, 
bringing with him 
the sturdy independ- 
ence of character 
which had been de- 
veloped by a thou- 
sand years of fighting 
forfreedom. By the 
time Henry Clay 
Frick was born, in 
1849, this strain had 
been mixed with good English stock and 
had also taken in some of the equally 
sterling qualities characterizing the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. The resulting combination 
is a courteous gentleman, with the manners 
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of a bygone day and the business acumen 
and mental alertness of the modern com- 
mercial American. 

When Frick was nineteen he left the 
country store and became bookkeeper in 
his grandfather's flouring-mill and distil- 
lery at Broad Ford, in the center of the 
Connellsville coke-region. While he was 
there a man came from the west and got him 
and some of his friends interested in a 
small coal-property near the distillery. 
Frick became financial manager of the con- 
cern while continuing to keep his grand- 
father’s books. The coking-business was 
in its infancy, and it grew with infantile 
rapidity. Beginning with fifty coke-ovens, 
the partners found in two years that the 
output of two hundred could be marketed ; 
and when the panic of ’73 came, and timid 
competitors were willing to sell out for a 
song or less, H. C. Frick & Co. bought 
and leased everything that was offered. In 
1876, only five years after embarking in 
the business, young Frick bought out his 
partners, and stood and grew alone. In 


another six years he was the most impor- 


tant factor in the Pennsylvania coke busi- 
ness, and one that the Carnegies had to 
consider. It did not take long for Tom 
Carnegie to recognize the caliber of Frick; 
and when his judgment was endorsed by 
his brother Andrew there was a quick 
absorption of the ‘‘Coke-King’’ into the 
Carnegie organization. 

Josh Billings used to begin one of his 
lectures by remarking that the best thing 
on milk is the cream. The best of every- 
thing invariably comes to the top; and 
Frick was soon chairman of the cousoli- 
dated Carnegie companies. Then began 
that magic growth of the Carnegie business 
which reads like a romance. The capital 
of the company was successively increased 
as its earning powers were multiplied, until 
from five millions in 1886 and twenty-five 
millions in 1892, it reached one hundred 
and sixty millions in 1899. In this year 
the former farm-lad was official head of a 
concern consisting of mines producing six 
million tons of iron-ore a year; a line of 
steamers for transporting ore to Lake Erie 
ports; docks for handling ore and coal; a 
railroad from Lake Erie ports to Pitts- 
burg, hauling ore to the furnaces and 
coal to the lake, and connecting all the 
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yarious works; seventy thousand acres of 
natural-gas territory, and two hundred 
miles of pipe-line; nineteen blast-furnaces 
—the most efficient in the world; and five 
mammoth steel-mills, producing and finish- 
ing annually three and a quarter million 
tons of steel. The pay-roll of this great 
organization exceeded eighteen million dol- 
lars a year. All this while the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company kept growing bigger 
and bigger, until from an initial output of 
five hundred tons, it produced a million 
tons of coke a month, owned forty thousand 
acres of coal-lands, twelve thousand ovens, 
and employed eleven thousand miners. 
Incidently, it gave its credit to the Carnegie 
Company and largely provided it with 
means for its great expansion. The name 
of Frick is on thousands of cars on every 
railroad in Pennsylvania. It might with 
equal propriety be stamped on millions 
of tons of steel rails in every part of the 
world, 

During the historic strike at Homestead, 
in 1892, the anarchist struck at what he 
deemed the real head of the Carnegie con- 
cern when he shot H. C. Frick. And 
when, having fired two bullets through 
Frick’s neck and stabbed him half a dozen 
times, he tried, by ‘chewing a concealed 
stick of dynamite, to demolish ‘‘the 
grasping corporation’’ by his own suicide, 
he knew that his explosion would not reach 
the wilds of Aberdeenshire, where the 
nominal head of the concern was peacefully 
rusticating. But he wanted Frick de- 
stroyed; this done he was sure the rest of 
the structure would come tumbling down 
of itself. Of course he was mistaken; but 
he showed what was thought of the real 
situation by those who were very near it. 

Arnold Winkelried is known to have 
done some brave things. It was some such 
spirit as his that spoke when a deputy 
sheriff asked, with a pistol at the head of 
the wretched assassin, ‘‘Shall I kill him, 
Mr. Frick?’’ and Mr. Frick answered in his 
gentle voice: ‘‘No, don’t kill him. Raise 
his head and let me see his face.’’ 

The cause of this strike, which in its 
progress assumed a militant aspect, with op- 
posing armed forces, pitched battles, sieges, 
night-surprises and sharpshooting, was 
comparatively insignificant in itself; but 
in its implications it was all important. It 
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really involved the right of the Carnegie 
Company to conduct its own business. <A 
small number of men in the rolling-mill 
under a three-years’ agreement just expir- 
ing, had been paid a percentage on the 
total output of the mill. During these 
three years the product of the mill had been 
so enormously increased by the introduc- 
tion of new machinery and the adoption 
of improved methods, that the ‘‘tonnage- 
men,’’ as they were called, were in many 
cases receiving twice as much in wages as 
they themselves originally expected to get 
under the agreement; and this rate of 
compensation was far in excess of what 
competing manufacturers were paying for 
the same work. This undue _ prosperity 


enabled the tonnage-men to acquired great 
power in the labor organizations; and at 
their instigation the labor leaders refused 
to ratify a new agreement in which was 


reduced the excessive compensation of 
tonnage-men. Frick strove long and ear- 
nestly to reach a peaceful adjustment of the 
difference; but finding the labor leaders 
uncompromising, he decided to ignore them 
and submit the new scale to the workmen 
direct. Then the contest and 
soon involved not only the tonnage-men 
but all other ranks of workers in the mill. 
The resulting contest was characterized by 
great violence on the part of the workmen 
and a steadfast adhesion to his own policy 
by Mr. Frick. Despite the great efforts 
by which politicians and others sought to 
divert him from his course, Mr. Frick 
kept steadily on and finally won the fight. 

We are now far enough removed from 
those troublous times to recognize that it 
would have been fully as injurious to the 
interests of labor as to those of capital if 
there had been any relaxing of the guiding 
hand at that time. Indeed, this was ad- 
mitted by many of the workmen them- 
selves after less than a year’s trial of the 
new scale of wages. The basis of Mr. 
Frick’s adjustment of the difficulties 
proved to be an entirely fair one, and it 
has been in practical operation ever since 
the strike. As a result strikes 
agreements ceased; and the conditions of 


began ; 


and dis- 


the great mass of workmen were better than 
ever before. The business 
mously; and this one concern more than 
any other put the steel-industry of America 


grew enor- 
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ahead of that of any other country. It 
is not too much to say that the personal 
courage of Mr. Frick, his indomitable will 
and clear realization of the true meaning 
of the situation, even when lying wounded 
almost to death, gave America its primacy 
in the steel-industry of the world. 

Having contested the demands of labor 
leaders, which he thought unjust, Mr. Frick 
was later called to fight in defence of his 
own position. Again there was no hesi- 
tation, no compromise. His differences 
with Andrew Carnegie were personal and 
need not be set forth here. But it is not 
inappropriate to remark that the interest 
which Carnegie tried to force him to sell 
for five million dollars was afterward 
bought for over sixteen million dollars in 
securities which later yielded Frick about 
twenty-eight millions. His total interests 
in steel and coke were nominally worth 
thirty millions, but actually nearly fifty 
millions. This was a gathering of sheaves 
highly creditable to the little fellow of 
the harvest-field. 

In view of what he has accomplished the 
personality of Henry Clay Frick has more 
than a passing interest for us. His old- 
time courtesy has been mentioned, but it 
is not easily described. It is not a mere 
polish; it is the gentleness of a kindly 
nature, the sort for which we love Colonel 
Newcomb. Carnegie made an affidavit 
that Frick has an uncontrollable temper; 
but that was drawn up by a lawyer, and 
lawyers are notorious for exact statements 
about inexact things. Carnegie could not 
have meantit. Even in anger Frick could 
never be anything but a gentleman; and 
no other of his partners ever thought of 
his temper at all. He is considered diffi- 
cult of approach. So are all men of great 
wealth. They have to be. He is brusque 
to men with ‘‘schemes,’’ but that is merely 
a means of self-protection. He has a few 
friends whom he cherishes, and lets the rest 
of the world gang its own gait. Society 
functions he dreads and avoids; and would 
rather go fishing or take a walk in the 
fields with his young daughter and son—a , 
Princeton undergraduate—than attend the 
receptions of princes. His tastes are simple, 
his domestic life exemplary, and among his 
business associates his word has a value 
above parchment or legal formalities. His 
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sympathies are broad and easily stirred; 
but his modesty causes him to conceal his 
frequent benefactions. He is without 
pretense of any sort; living his natural life 
as a quiet unassuming gentleman, with 
clear perceptions of right and wrong and a 
keen business instinct that has never made 
a serious error or permitted him to take 
advantage of another’s mistake. The char- 
acter and career of Henry C. Frick are 


singularly inspiriting. They are of the 


kind to encourage humanity, and, amid so 
much that is petty and mean, to give us 
hope for the future of the race. 

At present Mr. Frick finds the care of 
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his own garnerings enough to occupy his 
time and attention. He is the largest 
owner of real estate in Pittsburg, and is 
constantly adding to his holdings of choice 
properties. He is director in a number 
of important corporations, including the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New York, 
the Union Trust Company and the Mellon 
National Bank of Pittsburg, and other 
financial institutions. His leisure he has 
no difficulty in pleasantly filling by an oe- 
casional fishing-excursion or a domestic 
game of whist. Judged by any standard, 
the life of Henry Clay Frick is an unquali- 
fied success. 


CYRUS HERMAN KOTZSCHMAR CURTIS. 


By EDWARD BoK. 


“T*HERE is no printer’s ink on the fingers 

of any of the ancestors of Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis. His father was of the musical 
temperament, and this he gave to his son 
along with two other things: a New Eng- 
land birth and principles of the sturdiest 
kind of honesty. With these the boy 
started fifty-three years ago at Portland, 
Maine. 

But it was not long before the boy got a 
smell of printer’s Ink in some way, liked 
it, and immediately began to get it on his 
fingers. First, it took the form, so dear 
to the heart of every boy, of printing the 
visiting-cards of his playmates. Then he 
conceived the idea of helping the publisher 
of a Portland newspaper to get his paper 
to his readers, organized a route, got up 
every morning at four o’clock, served his 
route with the papers, went back home for 
his breakfast at seven, and went to school 
at nine. When school was out, he went 
direct to his card-printing pressroom. In 
a little while the visiting-card ceased to 
satisfy, and on April 5, 1865, there came 
out of the cellar printing-house of C. H. 
Curtis & Company the first issue of a new 
paper, ‘‘The Young America.’’ It is a far 
reach from this first issue of Mr. Curtis’s 
first weekly to the last issue of Mr. Curtis’s 
last weekly, ‘‘The Saturday Evening Post.’’ 
But the first was the parent of the last, 
nevertheless. It was a wonderful paper, 
this ‘‘Young America.’’ It had four 
pages, and each page was about half the 
size of a page of THE CosmopoLiTan. It 


had a distinct peculiarity about it, too. 
It sold for two cents a number, or ten 
cents a month, so that if a month had four 
Wednesdays you could buy it much cheaper 
by the copy each week than by subscribing 
for it by the month. Still, events never 
made this question a serious one for the 
young publisher to adjust. 

It is said of Bill Nye that when he was 
five months old and found out that he was 
born in Maine, he took his father by the 
hand and said, ‘‘Come, father, Maine is no 
place for us. Let’s go west.’’? Mr. Curtis 
waited until he was eighteen before other 
fields attracted him, and then he went as 
far west as Boston, leaving his parents and 
home, to see what he could do. He had 
published and clerked in Portland; now 
he began to clerk in Boston and to help to 
publish, for he first associated himself with 
‘*The Boston Times’’ in the solicitation of 
advertisements. After a while, the desire 
for a paper of his own took possession of 
him again, and he established a new weekly 
which he called ‘‘The Independent.’’ But 
the Boston public chose to remain inde- 
pendent of it, and the weekly went to that 
bourne whither so many other periodicals 
have gone. The failure of ‘‘The Inde- 
pendent’’ left the young publisher with 
debts he could not meet. But it is worthy 
of record that the first profits of the later 
‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal’’ were used to 
liquidate these debts, each creditor being 
paid the full principai, with twenty years’ 
iuterest, Mr. Curtis traveling as far as St. 
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Paul to find his old printer of ‘‘The Inde- 
pendent.”” 

The solicitation of advertising had taken 
young Curtis on a business trip to Phila- 
delphia, and so well did he like the general 
appearance of the city and its people that 
he decided to remove there. And early in 
the centennial year of 1876 he brought his 
wife of a year and their daughter of two 
months to the Quaker city. Here again 
the desire for a weekly paper came upon 
him, and, with a partner, he started ‘‘The 
Tribune Farmer.’’ This was more of a 
success. 

One day, and it turned out to be a bright 
one for him, Mr. Cur- 
tis started a ‘‘ woman 
and home’’ depart- 
ment in his weekly, 
and in a few weeks he 
found this feature to 
be one of the most 
popular in the paper. 
The idea was logical 
that if two or three 
columns of ‘‘clipped’’ 
matter relating to 
domestic interests were 
so eagerly sought for, 
why would not a peri- 
odical of original ma- 
terial devoted to those 
interests be even mere 
so? The thought was 
no sooner a germ than 
it became a reality. 
Toward the last of 
1883, Mr. Curtis said 
to an artist: 

‘*Draw me a heading for a home paper 
to be called ‘‘The Ladies’ Journal.’ 

The artist did, and, to express the char- 
acter of the proposed monthly, inserted a 
domestic scene between the second and 
the third words of the title and labeled 
it ‘‘home’’ in small letters. 

The first issue was published, and the 
first subscription that came for the new 
periodical asked for ‘‘The Ladies’ Home 
Journal.’’ The next subscription similarly 
incorporated the artist’s label in the title, 
and so it went on, the public of itself 
naming the future famous monthly. 

The demand for the new monthly was 
immediate, and, Mr. Curtis, seeing the pos- 
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sibilities in his new venture, arranged with 
his partner to divide the two periodicals— 
Mr. Curtis taking ‘‘The Ladies’ Home 
Journal,’’ which had yet to prove success- 
ful, his partner taking ‘‘The Tribune 
Farmer,’’ which had won success to a pay- 
ing degree. 

Mr. Curtis now stood for himself, a new 
monthly on his hands, but without a penny 
to further its success. The wife assumed 
the editorial end, the husband the business 
part, and their home became practically 
the publication-oftice. The business acu- 
men which has won for Mr. Curtis his 
present success showed itself at this point. 
He sought the adver- 
tising-agency of N.W. 
Ayer & Son and asked 
for four hundred dol- 
lars’ credit, that he 
might tell the Amer- 
ican pubiic about his 
periodical. The credit 
was allowed, and the 
entire four hundred 
dollars was spent in 
one advertisement in 
one periodical. It was 
that for twenty-five 
cents any one could 
have the new period- 
ical for a year, or five 
persons, clubbing to- 
gether, could have it 
fora dollar. Several 
thousand persons de- 
cided they wanted it, 
and the career of 
Mr. Curtis and ‘‘The 
Ladies’ Home Journal’’ had begun. That 
was nineteen years ago. The response 
that came from his first advertisement en- 
couraged the publisher, and he followed it 
up with other advertisements as fast as he 
could get credit or money to pay for them. 
The industry and energy that come with 
New England stock were now put to their 
limit to push the new periodical into public 
favor. The wife worked as hard as the 
husband, and both worked together, day 
and night. More money went into adver- 
tising than ever went into the family ex- 
chequer. But with each year the periodical 
was made better and the price gradually 
increased. As much as three hundred 
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thousand dollars was spent in a single 
year to tell the people these things, until 
the present periodical and success were 
slowly but surely evolved. 

But Mr. Curtis’s itch for a weekly paper 
was still in the blood, and it broke out 
afresh in 1897, when an opportunity came 
to buy the paper that Benjamin Franklin 
originally started: ‘‘The Saturday Evening 
Post.’’ Mr. Curtis bought the paper—or, 
to be strictly truthful, he bought the title, 
for that was all there was to buy. The 
paper had barely existed for years. It had 
scarcely an actual paid circulation of a hun- 
dred copies. But its prestige was a value 
in Mr. Curtis’s eyes, and upon this he de- 
termined to build. He had now more cap- 
ital to do with than when he started his 
former weeklies, but the proposition before 
him was not a whit less formidable. He 
believed there was room for a high-grade 
popular weekly which would not depend 
upon its pictures or timeliness for its chief 
interest or success. That is, he saw in 
the American growing hunger and taste for 
reading a place for a paper which would 
feed that desire, in a good way, fifty-two 
times instead of only twelve, as the monthly 
does, and yet not trespass upon the daily 
newspaper field. There was a place be- 
tween them, he argued. And he started 
to prove his theory to be right. The 
country very soon learned at least one fact 
that it had not previously known or had 
forgotten: that there was such a paper as 
‘*The Saturday Evening Post.’’ This Mr. 
Curtis decided first to tell, and he spent 
a quarter of a million dollars in telling it. 
Then he began to tell what was in his 
weekly and why he thought the public 
ought to support it. All this was done on 
such a scale that no one could open his 
newspaper at the breakfast-table without 
at least seeing Mr. Curtis’s message. Some 
read the message; some looked at it 
merely. Mr. Curtis was determined that 
all should read it. He kept at it, and 
finally three hundred thousand persons said 
to him: ‘‘Enough. Here is a dollar.”’ 

‘*That will do for a start, anyway, *’ said 
Mr. Curtis, and he determined to let his 
three hundred thousand folks see how they 
liked his paper. Then he kept close to 
his editor, and the two worked together to 
improve the paper. ‘‘Give them the best, ”’ 
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he said, and the editor did, with the result 
that the majority of the three hundred 
thousand stayed and have been paying their 
dollar every year since, with a yearly in- 
crease to their number of some twenty-five 
thousand—which is not a bad record for 
five years. 

Through such instances of actual achieve- 
ment are Mr. Curtis’s characteristics clearly 
seen. His mind is of a projective order. 
The present is valuable to him as it has a 
bearing on the future. He sees clearly 
and at a good distance. He is essentially 
an executive. Details are necessities to his 
mind but irritants to his hands. These he 
leaves to others while he projects the things 
that count. He gives his confidence slowly, 
but when he gives it he gives it entire. It 
is my pleasure to know, more or less inti- 
mately, the principal American publishers 
of magazines and books, and among them 
all I know not one who has the marvelous 
faculty of so fully and absolutely letting a 
man alone, once he gives him his confi- 
dence, as does Mr. Curtis. A busi- 
ness matter, no matter what amount 
may be involved, in hands in which he 
trusts, is absolutely dismissed from his mind, 
and he gives it not the slightest concern. 
It is his money that the other man is 
spending, but, so far as Mr. Curtis as the 
owner of that money is concerned, no one 
would ever know it. He puts a man abso- 
lutely on his mettle and his honor, and 
there he leaves him, even with the largest 
propositions before him. He believes in a 
man’s fullest and ripest development, and 
gives a man every opportunity to reach his 
greatest power. Mr. Curtis is absolutely 
past master of the art of letting a man alone 
—if he trusts him. If he doesn’t trust 
him, he likewise lets him alone, only in 
another way. 

I remember a New York man saying to 
one of Mr. Curtis’s business associates: 

‘*You seem to have a competent head to 
about every department in this business, 
and every phase of the business is covered. 
Pray, what does Mr. Curtis do?”’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ was the half-humorous re- 
ply. The man who sits silently thinking and 
planning in a great business concern may 
not always be the busiest-looking man. 
His desk may be clear of every scrap of 
paper. He may not come to the office with 
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the same regularity as does his stenog- 
rapher. And, in those respects, Mr. 
Curtis does nothing. He doesn’t have to 
do them, for the reason that he did them 
And, in the respect, too, of 
with the best work of his men, 
Mr. Curtis does nothing, and here doing 
nothing is a fine art that few men learn. 
But the hand that created the enormous 
Philadelphia publishing-business, now val- 


years ago. 
interfering 


ued at several millions of dollars, is the 
same hand that rests upon it now in its 
essential phases. It has simply been taken 
off the details. 

Personally, the man is essentially simple 
of tastes and quiet of demeanor. In fact, 
one might almost say he is silent. He has 
a way of living to himself and within him- 
self that, unless one understands him well, 
is easily misunderstood. His opinion is 
always the last expressed in a conversation. 
He is absolutely free from assertiveness in 
personality—a strange contradiction in 
that respect from his aggressive business 

Of egotism he knows not the 

This is unusual in a man of small 
since it seems so general a rule 


methods. 
meaning. 
stature, 

that what Nature withholds from stature 
she so often adds to self-opinion. But Mr.. 
Curtis is essentially a small big man. No 
proposition is too large to him—so long 
as it is good. An idea that would stag- 
ger other men in its involvement of expend- 
iture simply incites him to try it. He 
never talks of himself or what he has done, 
and an allusion to his success by another 
makes him suspicious of an ulterior purpose. 
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His idea is simply that he has worked, and 
his work has brought him what he set out 
for. He is perfectly willing that his vast 
printing-plant and what it produces shall 
be admired, and keenly appreciates any 
honest compliment paid to his concern or 
his periodicals, but suggest that he is the 
man behind it all, and his whole aspect 
changes. Before any tribute to his person- 
ality he is silent or unbelieving. His con- 
ception is mainly of results. Not that he is 
blind to the personalities behind results, for 
the biographies of great personalities are his 
favorite reading. But, afterall, it is what 
the man has accomplished and how he did it 
that interests him, rather than the man 
himself. He respects a man who can make 
a great success, but he admires the success 
more. ‘‘It is the result that tells’’ is his 
favorite expression. 

Away from business, Mr. Curtis's 
terest centers around a standard pipe-organ 
which he had built into his new country 
home. The organ is his confidante. What 
other men tell their friends and families, 
Mr. Curtis tells his organ. He does it un- 
consciously, but none the less surely. And 
there any writer may well leave him—in 
the place where those who know him best 
and love him most truly indelibly associate 
him-—on the bench before his organ, im- 
provising some simple, sw@et melody, com- 
ing from a mind that cannot recognize a 
single musical note, but from a touch that 
bespeaks the true musician who loves the 
instrument that speaks so eloquently to 
him. 


in- 


DAVID HOLLIDAY MOFFAT. 


By FRANK LUNDY WEBSTER. 


\ J WEN David H. Moffat went to New 
/Y York last winter with a proposition 
Salt 
Lake, penetrating the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains at a point midway be- 
tween the lines of the Union Pacific on the 


to build a short line from Denver to 


north and the Denver and Rio Grande on 
the south and traversing a rich wilderness 
in northwestern Colorado, he met with 
discouragement and even active opposition. 
His project was one to somewhat revolu- 
tionize transcontinental traffic, and it nat- 


urally antagonized powerful interests. His 


plan was the result of long and careful 
consideration, and he was satisfied with its 
feasibility; but it requires a vast sum of 
money to construct a railroad over the 
back-bone of the continent and through a 
wild and rough country. New York capital 
did not at that time respond to his request 
for financial assistance, so he said, ‘‘ Never 
I will build it myself. We have 
money out in Colorado, I and my 

We will all chip in, and I guess 
make up a fair-sized 


mind; 

a little 
friends. 
among 


pot.’’ 


us we can 
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It was no bluff that he made. It was 
business. He returned to Denver, organ- 
ized the Denver, Northwestern and Pa- 
cific Railroad Company and a construction 
company, and began operations. Twenty- 
eight miles of construction is now under 
way, and will be pushed to a finish. 

Mr. Moffat’s attitude toward his latest 
and most gigantic enterprise is character- 
istic of the man. He does not undertake 
an important move without full delibera- 
tion; but when once satisfied of its wis- 
dom, he goes ahead regardless of obstacles. 
He is bold, but not reckless in his financial 
operations. He weighs his hammer care- 
fully and estimates the results of its blows 
before striking, and when he hits the 
sparks fly. 

Fifty years ago David Moffat was a mes- 
senger-boy in a New York City bank. To- 
day he is president and principal owner of 
the greatest bank in Colorado, a director 
of two of New York’s big banks and of 
one of the wealthiest life insurance com- 
panies in the United States, owner of in- 
numerable rich mines and a heavy. stock- 


holder in a dozen immense corporations. 


A conservative estimate of his fortune 
places it at not less than twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars. 

It is no longer a distinction in this 
country to be rated a millionaire. It isa 
greater achievement to have amassed mil- 
lions, although not an uncommon one; 
but it is of more importance, as an eco- 
nomical consideration, to have made for the 
prosperity of the body politic while creat- 
ing a fortune for one’s self. Some men 
acquire vast wealth by tearing down others, 
some through building for the public, and 
some in legitimate but commonplace trade 
which either takes from nor materially 
adds to the holdings of their fellows. The 
tirst method is morally criminal; the last 
inconsequential, except in relation to the 
personal equation; but the second method 
produces the sublimation of millionairism. 

Mr. Moffat is a multimillionaire of the 
second kind. His fortune has been largely 
derived from enterprises in whose profits 
the public has shared. While he, in com- 
mon with all mankind, has first looked to 
the advancement of his own interests, he 
has directed his ability and energy along 
such lines as promised to terminate in the 
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general welfare as well as in personal gain. 
Although not unselfish in his purposes, his 
motives are incidentally altruistic. 

In Colorado, he is known as a state- 
builder. No single individual has done so 
much for the development of the natural 
resources and for the material advancement, 
in all directions, of the state as David H. 
Moffat. He has been actively identified 
with the construction of nearly every rail- 
road in Colorado, except the extensions 
of lines from the east, and has been the 
financial genius of all of those with which 
he was connected. In the dark days of 
the latter ‘‘sixties’’—-when the Union 
Pacific promoters decided to leave Denver 
off the map and the Kansas Pacific direc- 
tors contemplated turning their line to the 
southwest from its terminus in western 
Kansas—young Moffat, then less than 
thirty years of age, lighted a candle. It 
flickered on the barren prairies, but it 
shed a ray of hope on the few thousand 
discouraged settlers. Finally, in the sum- 
mer of 1870, it came blazing into Denver 
as the headlight on the first locomotive to 
enter that frontier camp. That engine 
was the first locomotive that crossed the 
continental divide and entered the Utah 
basin, having been bought from the Union 
Pacific railroad and renamed the ‘‘D. H. 
Moffat.’ 

The Denver Pacific, from Cheyenne to 
Denver, was a small enterprise as railroad 
projects are looked upon to-day, but at 
that time it was a gigantic undertaking for 
a few young men of no railroad experience 
and small capital, and it meant more for 
Denver than the entrance of half a dozen 
new lines would signify to-day. It gave 
Denver rail and telegraph connection with 
the world and supplanted the _ prairie- 
schooner and the pony mail and express 
from the Missouri river. 

The original projector of the Denver 
Pacific was the late Governor John Evans, 
another of Colorado’s state-builders, who 
with Walter S. Cheesman, now president 
of the Denver Union Water Company, was 
associated with Mr. Moffat in all later 
railroad enterprises up to the time of his 
death. 

Three of Mr. Moffat’s railway projects 
were instituted to give an outlet to the 
vroducts of three of Colorado's great 

















mining-camps—Leadville, Creede and Crip- 
ple Creek, respectively. And two of them 
were built with his own capital. He tried 
to induce the directors of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railway to run a_ branch 
from their main line up the Rio Grande 
river, through Wagon Wheel Gap to Creede, 
then a promising silver-camp; but they 
told him that it would not pay. So he 
built it himself, demonstrated the soundness 
of his judgment and afterward sold it to 
the Rio Grande 
company. 

It was just 
after the panic 
of 1893, when 
nearly all of 
Colorado was 
bankrupt and 
the nation was 
in the slough 
of financial des- 
pond, that he 
conceived the 
idea of a rail- 
road from 
Florence into 
Cripple Creek, 
now the great- 
est gold-camp 
in the United 
States. The 
people laughed 
at him. They 
said that the 
money could 
not be raised 
to carry out 
the plan, and 
that even if 
built the line 
would not earn 
operating-ex- 
penses. Mr. 
Moffat was not frightened at either horn 
of this apparent dilemma. He grasped 
the two horns and broke them both. He 
used his own money, completed the rail- 
road, and it has proved a gold-mine. 

In connection with Governor Evans, Mr. 
Cheesman and other Denver men, he built 
the first railroad into the new mining-camp 
of Leadville. The Denver & South Park 
Railroad followed up the narrow winding 
cafion of the Platte river, under most com- 
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plicated engineering difficulties, but when 
completed it brought the rich ores of 
Leadville to Denver to be smelted. 

The Denver & New Orleans Railroad 
was projected by Mr. Moffat and associates 
in 1881, its object being to give Colorado 
an outlet to the gulf. It was built from 
Denver to Pueblo, and then General Dodge 
and others joined with the Moffat organi- 
zation and completed the line to Fort Worth. 

It was under Mr. Moffat’s management 
that the Den- 
ver & Rio 
Grande Rail- 
way, which 
with its main 
line and divis- 
ions has opened 
up all of the 
southwestern 
quarter of Col- 
orado, was 
placed upon a 
paying basis 
and order was 
brought out of 
chaos. He was 
made presi- 
dent of the 
road in Feb- 
ruary, 1885, 
and occupied 
that position 
until the au- 
tumn of 1891, 
the company 
having shortly 
before passed 
out of the 
hands of a re- 
ceiver. During 
his presidency 
the road was 
practically re- 
built, extensions were made, betterments 
effected, and the company was firmly es- 
tablished in a sound financia! condition, 
in which it has ever since remained. 

From his first railroad enterprise—the 
pioneer line in Colorado—to his last Mr. 
Moffat’s aim has been to develop the state 
which has been his home since he reached 
his majority. He has observed riches 
lying dormant because their isolation pre- 
vented their being brought to life, and then 
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he has removed the spell that kept them 
in a state of quiescence. His latest en- 
deavor, which is to be the crowning glory 
of his life of achievement, has a two-fold 
object, in addition to its selfish purpose. 
First, it will place Denver, his home, on 
a through line from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific—a line that will shorten the time 
between Chicago and San Francisco at least 
Second, it will open to settle- 
ment and development the northwest 
quarter of Colorado—a section that 
its varied natural resources the richest in 
the state, but has remained in its primeval 
condition because of its segregation. This 
territory will be tributary to Denver as its 
natural market, and so great is Mr. Moffat’s 
faith in the progress that will follow 
the completion of his new road that he 
stated a few weeks ago that he believed 
within three years Denver would have three 
hundred thousand inhabitants—double its 
present population. 

Mr. Moffat was born in Orange County, 
New York, in 1839. When he was twelve 


ten hours. 


is in 


years old he went to New York city where 


he secured a position as messenger in the 
New York Exchange Bank, remaining four 
years and being assistant teller when he 
removed to Des Moines, Iowa, where he 
was a bank teller for a year. He was 
cashier in an Omaha bank for three years. 

Having saved a little money he bought 
a stock of books and stationery and started 
across the plains in a prairie-schooner, 
arriving in Denver March 16, 1860. He 
prospered in business and, in 1867, was 
elected cashier of the First National Bank, 
the first national banking institution organ- 
ized in Colorado. Mr. Moffat has been 
president of the bank since 1880. 

He is one of the heaviest stockholders 
in both the Denver Union Water Company 
and the Denver City Tramway Company 
and has been most active in successfully 
directing the affairs of these two corpora- 
tions. He is a director of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company, the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank and the Western National Bank, 
of New York City. He 1s the principal 
owner of the Chesapeake Beach Railway, a 
line running from Washington to Chesa- 
peake Beach, although he has no connec- 
tion with its operation, his interest being 
merely an investment. He has always been 
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a money-maker, rarely making mistakes; 
but his millions really began during the 
early days of Leadville, where he invested 
heavily in mining-property, his greatest 
bonanza being the ‘‘ Little Pittsburg’’ mine. 
He is married and has one child whose 
daughter will probably be the heiress to the 
Moffat millions. 

Mr. Moffat resides in a modest home in 
Denver, built many years ago. Although 
interested and an active participant in 
public affairs he has only twice held public 
office. In 1874, he was appointed treas- 
urer of the Territory of Colorado, and ac- 
cepted it under protest. A decade before 
he acted as quartermaster-general of the 
territorial militia during the Indian troubles. 

During the panic of °93, when Denver 
banks were toppling over like tenpins and 
business men knew not what disaster each 
day might bring forth, the First National 
stood solid as adamant. Instead of draw- 
ing in loans and forcing failure upon its 
customers, as most other institutions did, 
the bank increased its paper. No customer 
who was known to be honest and careful 
was squeezed. Hundreds of Denver men, 
who are wealthy to-day, were saved from 
ruin in the days of the panic by this policy 
of expansion which was adopted because 
of Mr. Moffat’s personal wishes. When 
the crash came, he converted two million 
dollars of his own holdings of government 
bonds and added this fund to the deposits 
of the bank. 

‘*Counting in’’ his friends on big trans- 
actions of his own is a characteristic of Mr. 
Moffat. He frequently makes these in- 
vestments unknown to the friends, who 
learn of them only when the deal is closed 
and they receive a handsome share of the 
profits. For instance, during the period 
of depression following the panic, Mr. 
Moffat concluded a mining deal at Lead- 
ville in which he had set aside a certain 
interest for Sylvester Smith, an old associ- 
ate and general manager of the Rio Grande 
Railroad under Mr. Moffat’s presidency, 
who has since fortune. Mr. 
Smith’s profits amounted to about seventy- 
five thousand dollars, and that sum was 
placed to his credit, although he was in 
New York at the time and was not advised 
of his good luck. About that time the 
cashier came to Mr. Moffat and exclaimed: 


amassed a 
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‘‘What do you suppose that fellow Smith 
has done? He has drawn on us for fifty 
thousand dollars! 

‘*Well,’’ replied Mr. Moffat, ‘‘his ac- 
count is good for it, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the cashier, 
doesn’t know it.’’ 

‘*Don’t suppose he does, ”’ 
Moffat, ‘‘but he knows I’m 
he? He is probably helping some good 
fellow out of a hole and knows I'll not go 
back on him.’’ 

In addition to 
wealthiest man in Colorado—a 
which there are a great many 
aires—Mr. Moffat is easily the first among 
the men of action and the men of affairs 
of the state, and there are few in the 
nation who outrank him as a clear- 
sighted financier, although the grasp of 
some may be larger. His complete and 


, 


‘*but he 
returned Mr. 
here, doesn’t 


distinction as the 
state in 
million- 


bis 
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rapid comprehension of business propo- 
sitions as they are presented to him seems 
to be intuitive, and this naturally quick 
comprehension is aided by long experience 
in financial an intimate 
knowledge of men and their motives. His 
keen insight into character and his almost 
unerring judgment of ability and capacity 


transactions and 


have been a prime factor in his success, 
since through them he has selected subor- 
dinates and associates who have contributed 
to the measure of his accomplishment. 
Added to this acumen are the qualities of 
courage and kindliness. His career is a 
succession of acts of mingled boldness and 
kindness. Listening to the 
of all about him he forms his own judgment 
and follows it fearlessly. And in all under- 
takings he is freely given the assistance 
of men who are closely bound to him by 
the tie of gratitude. 


suggestions 


WOODROW WILSON. 


By, SANDFORD ANDREWS, 


is an evidence of the new status of the 


T 
| American college that a college presi- 


dent should be included in a series of 
articles on captains of industry. 

Hardly a generation has passed since the 
college president was regarded as a vener- 
able but amusingly unpractical old gentle- 
man who emerged at intervals from the 
dust of his library to deliver disquisitions 
on metaphysics to an inattentive group of 
youths who were collected for the study of 
dead languages, ‘*high”’ 
mathematics and a few other superfluous 
things. But now the college has come in 
touch with modern life. It is a place 
where practical things are taught and prac- 
tical things are done. It produces trained 
men and it produces new ideas—ideas so 
closely related to practical affairs that with- 
out these ideas the progress of industry 
would be checked. It has expanded into 
a huge corporation, and its presiding officer 
must have many of the qualities which fit 
a railway president for his office. He 
must be a leader, a man of ingenuity, 
able to plan, and shrewd in choosing the 
right men to execute his plans. In a 
word, he must be a practical man. 

At the same time he must be a scholar. 


unnecessarily 


It has been found that mere business ability 
is not sufficient for a college president. 
The labor which he employs is skilled 
iabor, and he must have scholarship in or- 
der to know how to select and direct those 
laborers. Thus, varied talents are neces- 
sary for the college president. Princeton 
University has found a man so endowed in 
its new president, Woodrow Wilson. 

A philosopher has remarked that a man 
should be careful in choosing his ancestors. 
Care was taken in the case of Doctor Wil- 
son. On his father’s side he comes from 
a sturdy stock which lived and wrought in 
Ohio, a state which has been prolific of 
presidents of all sorts and of other men 
who do things. On his mother’s side he 
is Scotch-Irish—a priceless heritage. What 
an infiltration of Scotch-Irish blood can 
do forms a long chapter in the history of 
modern civilization. Doctor Wilson’s given 
name is his mother’s family name, and the 
Woodrows are distinguished in the annals 
of Scotland. 

Yet Doctor Wilson himself is southern. 
He was born in Virginia, reared in Georgia 
South Carolina, and received his 
impressions from that section 
his boyhood was in revolt 


and 
earlier 
which in 
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against the nation. The ideas imbibed in 
his childhood got what the navigators call 
a ‘‘corrected reading’’ when he journeyed 
north and entered Princeton College, over 
which he was destined to preside twenty- 
seven years later. There could hardly have 
been a better preparation for one who was 
to write a monumental history of his 
country. For he was thus brought into 
close contact with the conflicting ideas of 
both sections. Probably in no other way 
could a man be prepared to write United 
States history as it should be written. 
Provincialism, misunderstanding and acid- 
ity have marred the histories written by 
men who knew only the one section or the 
other. The southern-born history is from 
beginning to end a justification of the 
theory of secession. History written in 
New England is almost as fatally vitiated 
by the ultraabolitionist view of slavery 
as simply an offense against the eternal 
moralities, unmodified by national or eco- 


nomic conditions. To understand both sides 


and to sympathize with both is possible 
only for one who in his growing years has 


unconsciously assimilated the views of both 
sides. The breadth of view, the sobriety 
of judgment, the wide sympathies which 
characterize Woodrow Wilson’s historical 
writings are undoubtedly due in part to the 
happy accidents of his earlier years. 

Being southern-born it was natural that 
young Wilson should turn to the law. The 
law attracts and absorbs much of the best 
intellect in the south. So he went to the 
university of his native state, Virginia, and 
studied law under the veteran jurist, Pro- 
fessor John B. Minor. Then Mr. Wilson 
went to Atlanta, Georgia, and began the 
practise of his chosen profession. But 
before two years were spent he realized 
that his interest in the law was deeper than 
he had supposed, that it was rooted in the 
theory and philosophy of law rather than 
court-room practise. To most 

legal are stereotyped 
principles, procedure and _ prece- 


in its 
lawyers phrases 
symbols; 
dents of law stimulate no more question 
as to why they should be so than the 
expansion and contraction of the lungs 
arouse the ordinary breathing man to ques- 
tion why the process should be as it is. 
But it was just this scientific, historical 
and human view of the law which made it 


attractive to the young attorney. In a 
word, his bent of scholarship was too 
strong for him to find contentment in ordi- 
nary law practise. 

At just about this crisis in his develop- 
ment the Johns Hopkins University was 
established in Baltimore. So Mr. Wilson 
went there and joined a brilliant group of 
young college graduates who had been 
attracted from various parts of the country 
by the opportunities for advanced study 
offered by this new institution. Here he 
plunged deep into the study of law and 
politics, with particular reference to the 
civic development of his own country and 
of Great Britain. His two years of law 
practise had not been wasted. He has 
said that he could not have planned his 
own career better than destiny directed 
it. In those two years he got the practical 
point of view, without which the most 
searching scholarship is unavailing. 

It may have been at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity that he came most profoundly under 
the influence of Edmund Burke and Walter 
Bagehot, the two thinkers who may be 
called his masters in so far as a strong and 
originative mind will acknowledge any 
master. 

The first fruit of his Hopkins study was 
his first book, ‘‘Congressional Govern- 
ment,’’ prepared as a thesis for his Ph.D. 
degree, but immediately passing from the 
restricted territory of the ordinary thesis 
out into the wide world of important 
books. Thoughtful men saw that a new 
and original thinker had ‘‘arrived.’’ 
Never had there been so searching an anal- 
ysis of the distinction between the theory 
and the practise of our legislative body. 
Scholars saw that Mr. Wilson had done 
for the American constitution much the 
same service which Burke and Bagehot had 
rendered the British constitution. 

When Mr. Wilson completed his course 
at Johns Hopkins he was called to Bryn 
Mawr College, which had just been estab- 
lished. Here he became a member of a 
small but brilliant faculty of young men, 
almost all of whom have since become dis- 
tinguished. 

To Bryn Mawr Mr. Wilson took with 
him the bride whom he had just married 
in his old state of Georgia. Probably he 
would say that among the factors of his 
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success—his ancestry, his fortunate ex- 
oduses from one locality to another, his 
opportunities for study under various and 
stimulating conditions, his Burke and his 
Bagehot—must be included his wife, whose 
faith in him and whose intelligent sym- 
pathy have been an unfailing stimulus. 
But this is a chapter apart, and not to be 
written. 

After three years at Bryn Mawr, Pro- 
fessor Wilson went to Wesleyan University in 
Connecticut, where he remained two years. 
At Wesleyan he completed his second book 
and began his third, ‘‘The State,’’ and 
‘Division and Reunion.’’ The simplicity 
of large things is 
well illustrated by the 
work which he under- 
took in ‘*The State.’ 

To explain and an- 

alyze the various gov- 

ernments of the civ- 

ilized world would 

seem obvious task 

for one properly | 

equipped. Yet 
body had thought of | 
it before. In ‘* Divi- 

sion and Reunion’’ 

Mr. Wilson wrote the 

third volume of a his- 

tory of the United 

States in the ‘‘Ep- 

ochs of History’’ 

series. Here, for the 

first time, he ventured 

into history pure and 

simple and showed 

with what clarity of judgment and of 
narrative he could treat it. 

From Wesleyan he was called to the 
chair of jurisprudence and _ political econ- 
omy in Princeton. That was in the autumn 
of 1890. Now, twelve years later, he be- 
comes the head of the institution. 

In the interval he has been busy with 
his pen. Two other histories have followed 
his first: his life of Washington, with its 
large human view of the man, and his just- 
completed history of the United States. 
The latter is his most important work, and 
one probably destined te be a classic in 
history. 

The feregoing sketch will give some 
idea of Doctor Wilson as teacher, jurist 


an 


no- 
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3 
and historian. He is, however, more than 
these: he is a man of letters as well. He 


has been a frequent contributor to the 
bordering close on 


magazines of articles 
the domain of pure literature, and of some 
articles which lie quite within that magic 


boundary. A number of these essays have 
been collected in the two volumes entitled, 
severally, ‘‘An Old Master’? and ‘‘Mere 
Literature.’’ Such essays as that upon his 
old favorite Bagehot that on ‘‘Mere 
Literature’’ show how strong is the literary 
temperament Mr. Wilson, and how 
deeply and lovingly he has meditated upon 
matters of literary style. All his writings 
show with what care 
he has practised the 
art in which 
lieves, for everything 
that comes from his 
pen has the distinc- 
tion of style. His 
most solid works, 
with all their hard 
thinking and almost 
impeccable accuracy of 
| detail, have the charm 
and the glow of im- 
agination. It 
doubtless in recogni- 
tion of this literary 
quality of his work 
that Yale University, 
on her two hundredth 


and 


in 


he be- 


was 


anniversary, added to 
Mr. Wilson’s 
purely scholastic de- 
grees the honorary de- 


more 


WILSON. 


gree of Doctor of Letters. 

The inevitable and insistent feeling for 
style is felt in all of Doctor Wilson’s pub- 
lic utterances. It may that he 
brought from the south the temperament 
and the tact for oratory which has so dis- 
tinguished him in his career and_ has 
brought him into such demand from public 
assemblies of all With the natural 
eloquence and free play of humor there is 
blended a fine which never seems 
academical and yet which somehow elevates 
all that he says, even the jokes. 

This ready and humorous utterance has 
something to do with his extreme popu- 
larity among the Princeton students, who 
year after year, almost as a routine, vote 


be has 


sorts. 


finish 
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him the most popular of all the professors. 
They flock into his classes in numbers out 
of all proportion to the other courses, and 
they seek him as a speaker whenever there 
is to be a meeting which members of the 
faculty may attend. They feel that be- 
hind the orator is a man in full sympathy 
with them, who has kept young, even 
younger than his forty-five years. 

Some might wonder why Professor Wil- 
son was willing to accept an oftice which 
would require such sacrifice of time and 
energy and of necessity curtail the quantity 
of his literary work. One reason for the 
sacrifice is undoubtedly to be found in 
the fact that he, like every graduate of 
Princeton, loves the college devotedly. 

He has declined many college presiden- 
cies in order that he might be untrammeled 
in his study and writing. But this is 
different. It comes with the old impelling 
call, noblesse oblige! 


But there is probably another reason. 
One who talks with Doctor Wilson gets the 
impression that he is talking with a man 
of affairs, a man born for leadership, a 
man who must do things as well as say 
them; in brief, with a man fitted by 
nature to be a ‘‘Captain of Industry.’’ 
Scholarship and literary accomplishments, 
however brilliant, will not entirely satisfy 
He must get into the thick 
of things. Doctor Wilson is by nature 
conservative, but he is also active. His is 
the conservatism of premeditated action, 
not of inaction. The policy of his admin- 
istration is, of course, hidden in his own 
mind and in the future. But it needs no 
special prophetic gift to assert that it will 
be a progressive policy. President Wilson 
will make haste slowly, but he will make 
haste. He will stamp his personality upon 
the college. He will give it his own 
breadth of beam and steady motion. 


such a man. 


HERBERT HAROLD VREELAND. 


By CHARLES W. PRICE. 


M R. H. H. VREELAND is an execu- 
tive general. His army in the great- 
est city of the new world consists of fifteen 
thousand souls and protects an investment 


of one hundred and twenty-five million 
He is the absolute head of the 


dollars. 
most important street-railway system in 
the world, which, during the past twelve 
months, carried four hundred and twenty 
million cash passengers and two hun- 
dred million transfer passengers, mak- 
ing a total that exceeds the entire number 
of passengers carried annually by all the 
steam-railrouds of the United States. 
When each individual of these millions is 
considered as a critic, one can realize the 
strain that must come to the vigilant head 
of a service so vital to the public con- 
venience. 

Mr. Vreeland is the son of a minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, and was born 
forty-five years ago in the Mohawk Valley, 
New York. His début in the steam-railway 
operating field was made as_ locomotive- 
fireman, and he passed through the various 
grades of railroad employment until, from 
the position as trainmaster of the New 
York & Northern Railroad, a suburban 


line from New York to Yonkers, he was 
invited, in 1893, to take the long step from 
that position to the presidency of the Met- 
ropolitan Street Railway Company, of New 
York City. The chief owner of that system, 
the Honorable William C. Whitney, had 
become acquainted, almost by accident, 
with Mr. Vreeland’s thorough, tactful and 
revenue-bringing work on the Yonkers 
road. His unique and brilliant manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Metropolitan 
Company has made his name widely known 
in all parts of the world of transit.  Visi- 
tors from both the steam-railway and elec- 
tric-railway fields of other states and other 
countries are frequent callers, seeking the 
wise counsel that successful experience 
alone can give. Mr. Vreeland makes no 
stated engagements, as emergency calls 
from the many branches of his system of 
public service always take precedence, but 
he sees every one as soon as practicable, 
and the humblest employee can interrupt 
a conference with the wealthiest and most 
influential officials and citizens. This is 
a noted characteristic of the man. It was 
first believed by others experienced in this 
field that such pronounced approachability 
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of the one commanding officer of so many 
employees would result in a great loss of 


time. Instead, Mr. Vreeland stated to me 
in August of this year that he could not 
recall that a single employee had been to 
him with a complaint during the past year. 
Yet each one knew he could see him and would 
be welcome. This characteristic should 
not be misunderstood, and it is not by the 
employees. They have learned that Mr. 
Vreeland is the undispated last resort, and 
that before they go to him their complaints 
must be taken up through regular channels, 
beginning with the foreman or division 
superintendent or whoever is the proper 
first authority. If not satisfactorily ad- 
justed at some point 
along the official line, 
Mr. Vreeland desires 
and invites the pres- 
ence of anyone in the 
company’s service, 
gives an attentive and 
kindly hearing and 
promptly applies the 
remedy, if one is re- 
quired. 

The confidence Mr. 
Vreeland has won from 
the men under him is{ 
well illustrated by the 
lack of strikes, and 
labor troubles of all 
kinds that has followed 
his career in a field 
where strikes are not 
unusual. Two years 
ago, when the street- 
railway companies of Brooklyn were ex- 
periencing a very disastrous tie-up, an ef- 
fort to compel a strike on the New York 
City lines was made by a number of agita- 
tors. A typical scene occurred in Mr. 
Vreeland’s office. 

A self-appointed committee, claiming to 
Tepresent the men of the system, called. 
Mr. Vreeland directed that two stenograph- 
ers remain and take down every word that 
was said, to prevent mistakes and misunder- 
standings, and then asked the spokesman 
to announce his wishes. This colloquy, 
in substance, occurred: 

‘Now, gentlemen, state your grievance. 
Is it a matter of wages?”’ 

‘‘No, our wages are as high as any paid.”’ 
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‘*Are your hours too long?”’ 

‘*No, our hours are all right.’’ 

‘*Ts it the treatment we accord you? Is 
there anything wrong in this respect?’ 

‘‘No, we are treated all right.’’ 

‘‘Then what is your grievance?’’ 

**Well, you have discharged a ha!f dozen 
or so men, and we want them reinstated or 
we will order a strike.’’ 

Mr. Vreeland had listened patiently and 
with evident interest up to this point, but 
now replied: 

‘*That is a request that we will not grant. 
If this company cannot have the right to 
discharge inefficient employees, it cannot 
do its duty to its patrons or to its owners. 

You may order a 
strike any moment 
you please such 
grounds.”’ 

The men 


on 


withdrew, 
ordered the strike, and 
it is known that about 
eight men quit work, 
all of whom were new 
employees who had 
joined the force pre- 
sumably for the pur- 
pose of organizing 
the strike. Previously 
Mr. Vreeland had been 
waited upon by several 
committees from the 
old employees of the 
Metropolitan Com- 
pany, stating that 
they satisfied 
with his management, 
that they would strike and _ that 
he need give himself no uneasiness re- 
specting labor troubles, although the air 
was filled with strike rumors and strikes 
were on in a number of cities in the United 
States. It was largely due to his masterly 
conduct of the labor situation at this criti- 
cal period that the wealthy owners of the 
street-railway system of New York presented 
Mr. Vreeland with a check for one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Had the strike 
occurred, there is no question but that the 
loss to the company would have been many 


were 


not 


times that amount. 

Mr. Vreeland has ever been a sympathetic 
student of the labor question. He believes 
trouble with the men comes not from the 
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largely 1 
lesser officials 


individuals themselves, but AS 
result of the action of the 
possessing minor authority, which they ex- 
ert without tact and in a way that causes 
friction and discontent. This he cures, as 
far as possible, by patient conferences with 
these minor officials, advising and instruct- 
ing them out of his own knowledge of the 
workingman, his duties and his tendencies. 
The lunch hour at one o’clock in Mr. Vree- 
land’s oftice the surest 
man of many duties and responsibilities. 
The several heads of departments, and 
others of his immediate staff, meet with 
Out-of-town visitors, 


is time to see this 


« 


him at this time. 
too, have learned of this habit, and often 
drop in; there is always a chair for a 
It is at these gatherings, where 
young men predominate, that important 
decisions as to company policies and im- 
provements are reached, which otherwise 


guest. 


might require days and weeks of corres- 
pondence and inspection. Mr. Vreeland 
does little letter-writing; in fact, his vast 
business is carried on almost without cor- 
respondence. He believes largely in personal 
investigation. He goes, he sees, he acts. 
Mr. Vreeland attends every month dur- 
ing the winter the meetings of his men, 
who have formed a benefit association, and 
quite often addresses them from the plat- 
form. He knows nearly all of them by 
name, and is able to view things from their 
standpoint, having served in the ranks for 
several years and experienced severe vicissi- 
tudes and discouraging struggles when 
fighting the early battles for himself and 
dependent He was fortunate in 
being born with a sanguine temperament 
and genial, cheery nature. He smiled at 
disappointments. On one occasion, when 
discharged for an error, he returned and 
secured employment from the same com- 
1 less important position, confi- 
in the end he would win—and 
Difficulties never daunted him. 
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Mr. Vreeland smiled and toiled and suc- 
ceeded, and to-day is at the head of his 
profession, a recognized authority in the 
important and constantly expanding field 
of urban passenger transportation. His 
ascendency has been attained by the hard- 
est kind of work and by devoting earnest 
thought to the presented. It 
was through his exhaustive planning and 
forethought, with the aid of able associ- 
ates, that the great Broadway street-rail- 
way system of New York was changed 
almost in a moment from the revolving, 
friction-producing cable to the 
silent, under-running electric _ trolley. 
This achievement, because of its extent 
and effectiveness, received the admiration 
and plaudits of the engineering world. 

Mr. Vreeland is six feet two inches in 
height, weighs over two hundred pounds, 
and possesses great physical strength and 
endurance. He is abstemious in his habits 
and careful of his health. He is fond of 
horseback-riding, and generally devotes an 
hour in this brain-clearing exercise before 
leaving his country home at Brewster, 
New York, where, with his wife and five 
children, he spends the summer months. 
He plans, subject to emergencies, to be 
in his office from eleven to one o’clock 
each business day; the other official hours 
are devoted to visiting and. inspecting the 
various parts of the mammoth system he 
directs with a smoothness and orderliness 


problems 


noisy, 


unsurpassed. 

Here is a man who believes in his fellow 
man and sees the good rather than the evil 
in him and aims to help him as he may 
along beneficial lines. Not alone do the 
eminent men in his present walk of life call 
him friend, but his multitude of employees 
so name him, and justly, too. It is given 
to few men thus to receive the respect 
and confidence and zealous effort of those 
subject to their commands. This is a 
proud honor, indeed. 
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CANADIAN TROOPS IN THE CORONATION 


PROCESSION. 


THE CORONATION 
AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


By W. T. STEAD. 


N* two events in British history of the 

closing year offered such a striking 
contrast as the Coronation in the Abbey of 
Westminster and the meeting of the Co- 
lonial Conference, which were held in Lon- 
don about the same time. In the former, 
everything that the artistic imagination of 
the British race could suggest or employ 
was done in order to create a superb spec- 
tacle and to elaborate a ceremony which 
for splendor and beauty would attract the 
attention of mankind. The other was en- 
tirely devoid of the accessories of pomp or 
splendor. Half a dozen men in plain 
clothes met in private conference in one of 
the rooms at the Colonial Office, but the 
public was not admitted to their delibera- 
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tions, nor have any reports of their devates 
published. Yet the the 
Abbey, magnificent in its pomp and pag- 
eantry, was a mere theatricality of history 
—homage paid by the present to the past— 
an act interesting, poetical and religious 
in its way, but without any direct bearing 
upon the politics of the day. If there had 
been no coronation, the King would have 
reigned, Parliament would have legislated, 
would have taken their course 


been scene in 


and events 
exactly in the same way as they are doing 
now. 3ut at the Colonial 
Conference the men of the 


present were shaping the 


the 
shaped 


destinies of future. 
They them 
negatively but potently in 


have 


such a way that their meet- 
ing will constitute one of 
the landmarks of empire. 
The the Abbey 
witnessed and paid tribute 
to the majesty of the Eng- 
lish tradition, to the 
broken continuity of a his- 
torical development which 
links together a thousand 
It is true that the 


scene in 


un- 


years. 


The photographs illustrating this article were taken by N. Lazarnick. 45 
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monarchy is little more than a splendid ap- 
parition whose glories belong to the bygone 
centuries. But while the Abbey said ‘‘it 
was,’’ the conference at the Colonial Office 
said ‘‘it will be.*’ Yet the coronation and 
the conference formed two inseparable parts 
of one whole. It is because the crown has 
become nothing but a golden symbol of 
sovereignty, from which the reality has de- 
parted, that the Empire exists, and the 
Empire exists very largely because in the 
center of the motherland there is cherished 
an institution which, while exciting inter- 
est and commanding respect, is nevertheless 
peremptorily forbidden to exercise any 
dominion over the semirepublican com- 
monwealths which dwell within its borders. 

The political significance of the confer- 
ence, largely ignored at the time of its 
meeting, will be seen in its true proportions 
in years that are to come. For what the 
Colonial Conference did was to decide de- 
finitely, once for all, that the Chauvinist 
dream of a militant empire, closely com- 
pacted together in all parts, available for 
common action against a common foe, is 
an unrealizable ideal. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
representing the Dominion of Canada, and 
Sir Edmund Barton representing the great 
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Commonwealth of Australia, made it un- 
mistakably clear to Mr. Chamberlain and 
the English ministers that their despatch 
of contingents to assist in the war against 
the Boers in South Africa was in no sense 
to be taken as a precedent, and that neither 
of these two great self-governing commu- 
nities were willing to consent in advance to 
participation in any war in which Great 
Britain might in future be involved. The 
Colonial Conference has tended to clarify 
the ideas of Englishmen, and has compelled 
them to recognize the limitations of their 
power. The British Empire is not an em- 
pire in the ordinarily accepted sense of 
the word. It is not even a federation in 
the American sense. Canadaand Australia 
are independent, self-governing republics, 
which are much less closely united to the 
mother country than any American state is 
united to the federal power. Since the 
great Civil War of the sixties, no American 
state would venture to claim the right to 
secession, much less would they venture to 
assert a right to remain neutral should the 
United States be involved in a war. Far 
different is it with the British colonies. 
They claim the right, and theirclaim is recog- 
nized, not only to secede if they decide 
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THE COACH OF THE 


that their interests would be better served 
by a declaration of independence, but they 
further claim, and this is also recognized, 
to decide as if they were sovereign states 
whether or not they will take part in any 
of England’s future wars. As one disap- 
pointed Chauvinist angrily remarked, the 
ties which bind Austria and Germany to- 
gether are infinitely closer than those which 
unite Great Britain to her self-governing 
colonies beyond th2seas. The colonies are 
quite willing to call themselves subjects of 
His Majesty, King Edward, but on the 
well-understood condition that at any fu- 
ture crisis they shall have absolute liberty 
of choice as to whether they shall or shall 
not take part in any of the military or naval 
enterprises in which the Empire may be 
involved. Such partnership and limited 
liability is possible. To no other partner- 
ship would they listen fora moment. The 
nominal sovereignty of King Edward VII. 
they are ready to acknowledge with all 
loyal protestations of affection, but, as Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has declared again and 
again during his stay in London, any at- 
tempt to bind them together in a firm 
fighting-alliance, so that the ruler of the 
Empire at Downing Street could touch a 


KING AND QUEEN, 


button and compel them to embark in war 


at England’s bidding, would inevitably 
shiver the Empire into fragments. The 
only Colonial Premier who entertained other 
ideas was Mr. Seddon, but Mr. Seddon’s 
attendance at the Conference was probably 
his last public appearance as Premier of 
New Zealand. 

The coronation, as it was originally fixed 
for the twenty-sixth of June, was a festival 
very different from that which actually 
took place on the ninth of August. The 
sudden illness of the King and the opera- 
tion which it necessitated acted with sober- 
ing effect upon public feeling. The cere- 
mony in the Abbey gained in impressiveness, 
but outside the walls of that ancient and 
famous edifice the ceremony created little 
excitement. None who were present on 
that occasion can forget the stately sublim- 
ity and profoundly religious effect of the 
solemn rites which, like a great organ-peal 
of melody, proclaimed the formal assump- 
tion by the King of his functions as consti- 
tutional monarch. 

The ceremony of the coronation has been 
so frequently described that it would be 
superfluous to dwell upon the ceremonial 
itself. What surprised most of those who 
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were present was the extent to which the 
religious character of the ceremony asserted 
itself, subduing into comparative insignif- 
icance the many quaint and sometimes 
grotesque anachronisms with which it 
abounded. The fact that the central figure 
had escaped from the jaws of death aided 
the general effect, and gave the touch of 
awe requisite to compel reverence even in 
the most frivolous freethinker privileged 
to be present. 

The coronation in England is the nearest 
approach which the British make to an 
American presidential election. In the 
United States the citizens have the excite- 
ment of choosing their chief magistrate once 
every four years. In the United Kingdom 
it is more than sixty years since there was 


a coronation. It is only natural that they 


made the most of it. 

‘« To the outside observer the chief use of 
a presidential election in the United States 
is not by any means the choice of a_presi- 


dent. Probably either of the presidential 
candidates at any of the recent elections 
would have made a very good president. 
The difference between them has often been 
a matter of tweedledum and tweedledee. 
The question as to which should occupy the 
White House might often have been de- 
cided quite as wisely and much more eco- 
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nomically by drawing lots, throwing dice 
or spinning a cent in the air. But a presi- 
dent chosen in any of these cheap and easy 
methods would interest nobody, and _ his 
election would lose its chief value—which 
is the development of a sense of national 
unity among all citizens. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of these quad- 
rennial contests in which for a period of 
several months everything that press, plat- 
form, poster and procession can do is done 
for the purpose of compelling seventy mil- 
lions of people to concentrate their thoughts 
upon one and the same subject, and to 
identify the welfare and prosperity of their 
country with the election of the candidate 
of their choice. But for these quadrennial 
turmoils, when the thought of the nation 
as a unity is brought most forcibly be- 
fore the minds of all, it is, to say the least, 
somewhat doubtful whether the vast, 
varied and heterogeneous communities scat- 
tered over the continent that divides the 
Atlantic from the Pacific would have held 
together. 

What the presidential 
Americans, the coronation is to the British. 
It serves the same purpose. It concen- 
trates attention upon national, nay imperial, 
unity; it makes all men think at the same 
time of the same subjects; it incarnates the 


election is to 
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whole nation in the person of an individ- 
ual. It reminds the whole world-scattered 
race of the existence of a center common 
to them all, of one institution which towers 
aloft superior to all party conflict, the 
heirloom and ornament of the whole people. 
In the presence of such a national function, 
the personality of the individual who hap- 
pens to be crowned counts for as little as 
the character of Caiaphas affected the sac- 
erdotal importance of the Jewish high 
priest. 

It may be permitted to a Britisher to 
remark that, regarded from this point of 
view, the British system of advertising na- 
tional unity by a coronation has some ad- 
vantages over the American plan of effecting 
the same object by means of a presidential 
election. From the historical standpoint 
there is no comparison. The coronation 
is a great object-lesson in history. It 
a vast living picture, every figure in which 
recalls the sovereigns and statesmen of 
vanished centuries. It is a magnificent 
spectacle, admirably mounted on the most 
glorious stage which the present generation 
of mortals has inherited from its ancestors, 
the whole instinct with political symbolism 
and historical suggestion. The coronation 
reminds the dull, average, commonplace 
person that William the Conqueror, Richard 


is 


LORD ROBERTS. 

Cur de Lion, Edward Longshanks, Harry 
of Agincourt, bluff King Hal, good Queen 
3ess, were no mythic figures in the legend- 


ary saga, but real flesh-and-blood men and 


women who lived and reigned and were 
crowned in the very same abbey and in 
the very same way as His Majesty Edward 
VII. was crowned. 

Thomas Carlyle once remarked to me 
that he regarded the Chinese as standing 
at the forefront of because 
they more than any others cultivated the 
sentiment of reverence for their ancestors. 
The English do not worship their ances- 


mortal men, 


tors—for the most part the masses have for- 
But ina 
while, when some celebration like a corona- 


gotten they ever existed. once 
tion occurs, they wake up to a conscious- 
ness of the splendor of their historic in- 
heritance. English history is like the 
‘*storied windows richly dight’’ in West- 
minster Abbey. The glories of the stained 
glass are often unnoticed owing to the lack 
of light. But at certain hours, when the 
rays of the setting sun flood the long 
aisles with radiance, the once darkened win- 
dow glows resplendent with the pictures 
of heroes and of saints. What the slanting 
rays of the setting sun do for the windows, 
such a ceremony as a coronation does for 


the famous episodes of English history. It 
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recalls us to the past, it reminds us of the 
making and the makers of England, and 
links us as no presidential election can ever 
do to the long procession of worthies who, 
with sweat of brow and outpoured blood, 
lived and labored and fought and died that 
we might enter into their labors. 

The coronation has another great ad- 
vantage over the presidential election as an 
element making for national unity, in that 
it concentrates the thought of the nation 
upon one person instead of, as in America, 
No presidential election termi- 


upon two. 
nearly one-half of 


nates without leaving 
the citizens disappointed and gloomy be- 
cause of the defeat of their candidate. 
McKinley was_ elected 
President of the whole 
United States, but almost 
one-half of the citizens had 
been saying and hearing 
for a month before his 
election that the peace and 
prosperity of the whole 
country was bound up in 
his defeat. The Ameri- 
can president, when in- 
stalled, represents the tri- 
umph and victory of one 
party, the discomfiture and 
defeat of the other. At 
the British coronation the 
ceremony is raised above 
all party strife. The 
King, being deprived of all 
political power, is elevated 
to the position of a mere 
symbol, the animated 
effigy necessary to display 
the crown to which he serves as a human 
pedestal. 

Of course it may be urged on behalf of 
the presidential election that it is infinitely 
superior to the coronation as an education 
in politics. That is true. There is no 
comparison. No political issue is raised, 
discussed or settled by the coronation. 
In that respect the presidential election 
should be paired off against our general 
election of members of the House of Com- 
mons. It occurs on an average about every 
four years, and while it lasts the atmos- 
phere ‘is thick with politics. 

It may be said by a superficial ob- 
server that a presidential election is supe- 
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rior toa British coronation because it is the 
supreme affirmation of the sovereignty of 
the people. But, if closely looked at, the 
coronation may be seen to constitute a still 
more decisive demonstration of the political 
supremacy of the people. The citizens of 
the United Kingdom have so effectively 
drawn the teeth and clipped the claws of 
the royal lion that they amuse themselves 
by keeping it for ornament and recreation 
as a kind of tame poodle. The conscious- 
ness of power is much more effectively 
manifested by toleration than by extirpa- 
tion. When the English people were afraid 
of their kings they made a clean sweep of 
royalty. They would do 
so again if they imagined 
that Edward VII. would 
attempt to exercise any of 
the sovereign authority 
claimed by Charles I. But 
to the average Englishman 
this is simply unthinkable. 
Demos has taken to him- 
self, once for all, the power 
of the kingship; why 
should he deprive himself 
of the pleasure of seeing 
the king’s cloak borne by 
a royal lay-figure? Demos 
himself cannot find a crown 
to fit his myriad heads. 
Even if he could, the wear- 
ing of pot-hats is more 
natural to him than ‘‘the 
gilded sorrow’? which cir- 
cles the temples of kings. 
A royal personage thor- 
oughly well trained to 
know that there is nothing behind the 
ceremonial, but at the same time impressed 
with its tremendous importance, will play 
the principal réle in the great historic 
ceremony much better than anyone else. 
There will also be less difficulty in connect- 
ing him with the real things than if he 
were some stage-player hired for the show. 
By heredity he is directly descended from 
most of the doughty warrior-monarchs 
whose dust moulders in the Abbey. He hasa 
proper family pride in the right ordering 
of the great ceremonial. 

This brings me to the charge which is 
often brought against King Edward VII.— 
that he takes the Coronation too seriously. 


the insignia of 
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The Editor of Tue CosMopo.iTan, when en- 
trusting me with the handling of this sub- 
ject, expressed a hope that I would not spare 
His Majesty the King, but on the contrary 
vigorously trounce the sacred person because 
for these last months his royal mind has 
been preoccupied with questions of coronets 
and tippets, with the fastening of a buckle 
or the length of a lady’s train, instead 
of attending to the grave duties of states- 
manship. Why should he fret himself 
about the tithing of much anise and cum- 
min, and neglect the weightier matters of 
the law? It is a very natural observation 
to make, but with the gracious leave of , 
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that long before she died she was more 
versed in the art of governing her empire 
than any of her ministers. She had a better 
memory, better tact and more acquaintance 
with affairs than any of her advisers. 
Hence, she continuously exercised a great 
personal influence in the affairs of state. 
But it was personal to herself. Her throne 
gave her the opportunity of exercising it, 


but that was all. A goose on the throne 


would only be more conspicuously a goose. 
When the Queen died, she left her throne 
to her first-born son, but the qualities by 
which she had redeemed the monarchy went 
_down with her into her tomb. 
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the Editor, of whom, as being far more 
absolute monarch of his magazine than 
Edward VII. is of Great Britain, I stand 
in much more dread, I venture to suggest 
with all humility that Edward VII., being 
the man that he is, could hardly be more 
usefully employed than in playing—as he 
does to perfection—the part of stage-man- 
ager for the great historical pageant in 
which he is the central figure. 

Queen Victoria after her husband’s death 
found it necessary to forswear almost all 
ceremonial functions in order to stick to 
the business of state. She applied herself 
So diligently to the practise of statecraft 


LONDON ESCORTING THE KING. 


She was succeeded by Albert Edward, 
who was crowned on August ninth as Ed- 
ward VII. The resolute and tenacious 
character of his mother he did not inherit, 
but he is not without ambitions. The 
imperial authority of his nephew, the 
Kaiser, has from time to time roused in 
him a spasm of envious regret. He isa 
well-meaning man, exceedingly pleasant 
and most anxious to give pleasure to others. 
But he has not got in him the stuff to play 
a great role in the state. A Peter the 
Great in his place or a Frederick the Great 
or a President Roosevelt could, no doubt, 
in the present collapse of party government 
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in England, do almost anything he pleased. 
But Edward VII. is neither Peter nor 
Frederick nor Roosevelt. He is not a lazy 
neither can it be said that he is 
a devotee of the strenuous life. Doomed 
to pass the first sixty years of his life in 
a position of little responsibility, jealously 
shut out from the exercise of any authority 
by the Queen, he has come to the throne 
in his declining years, without the spring 
and energy of youth, without the trained 


man, but 


experience of a life passed in harness, and 


without any inspiring ideal to goad him 
into action. 

Why, then, should he be blamed for not 
aspiring to a role for which he is con- 
sciously incapacitated and for concentrat- 
ing upon the duties which he can perfectly 
discharge? 

I have no great admiration for the states- 
manship of the present British cabinet. 
But heaven forbid that should 
seek to temper the aggressiveness of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the indolence of the 
Duke of Devonshire by superadding to all 
the qualities of the many-headed cabinet 
the fitful, capricious, easy-going irresolu- 
tion of the King! His mother was the 
most persistent, some might say obstinate, 
She made up her mind firmly 


any one 


of mortals. 


THE 


RETURN FROM 
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and held her ground resolutely. Every 
one knew where the Queen stood, what the 
Queen meant. She was a fixed, detinite, 
and, on the whole, very valuable factor in 
the problem. But the King, her son! 
His views of any question would always 
be the x, the unknown quantity of the 
problem, and unfortunately it would be an 
x of a constantly shifting quantity. 

The King is not by any means unintelli- 
gent. He is bright enough, and he has 
had unrivalled opportunities of improving 
his by no means contemptible natural gifts. 
He can form a rational opinion as well as 
The worst of it is he cannot 
‘*Tot homines tot sententi:e’’ 
For he 


most men. 
stick to it. 
applies to him in a novel sense. 
is of as many opinions as there are people 
who talk to him. He is facile to a fault. 
Talk to him at ten o’clock, and no one can 
be more sane and sensible. Go back at 
three o'clock, and you will find him of just 
the opposite way of thinking. ,His mind 
is like a polished mirror which reflects for 
the moment whatever is before it, but on 
its smooth surface reflection succeeds reflec- 
tion without leaving a trace behind. He 
has been the despair of friend after friend, 
of counsellor after counsellor. This fatal 
lack of continuity evenin prejudices, which 
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are usually most tenacious, renders him a 
waste force in political affairs. No one 
ever knew where he would turn up in any 
division. It would depend largely upon 
his mood and still more largely upon the 
last crony with whom he happened to be 
talking. 

Why, then, should we be anxious for 
the King to magnify his kingly office and 
emulate the all-devouring activity of his 
nephew in Germany? We have no objec- 
tion to profiting by the wisdom and common 
sense of a wise and sagacious sovereign like 
Victoria, but that is because wisdom and 
common sense are too rare qualities for 
us to flout them because their owner wears 
acrown. But no British subject has any 
desire to impute to the Crown a thaumat- 
urgic faculty of inspiring its wearer with 
a capacity for statecraft. If Edward VII. 
possessed it we should not debar him from 
using it because of his kingship. We have 
progressed so far from the old monarchical 
idea that we no longer regard the corona- 
tion as a disqualification for political ser- 
vice. But that is the very antipode of 
the belief assumed in the editorial reproach 
that the King, being a king, ought to 
meddle in the affairs of State. We don't 
mind him doing so if he has anything help- 
ful to suggest or anything useful to do, 


ON CORONATION DAY. 


but if he has not he had much better leave 
it alone. 

The King being no longer ruler in the 
land, has still ample scope in which to 
exert himself. Even as first master of cere- 
monies in the Empire his post would be 
no sinecure. But he much more than 
that. This year he with 
the duty of seeing to it that the great state 
pageant of the Coronation was properly 
staged, that every scene so far as possible 
was carefully rehearsed, that all the per- 
formers were suitably attired, and that, in 


is 
was charged 


short, everything was arranged decently 
and in order. This might bore some men. 
It suited the King ‘‘down to the ground.”’ 
He has always had a passion for questions 
of etiquette, of ceremonial and of uniform. 
At any time a button more or less, an order 
worn on the wrong side of the breust, ex- 
cited him more than grave questions of 
legislation. They belonged to his domain. 
Hence in looking after the staging of the 
Coronation he was in his glory. Here was 
something for which he had a natural 
He could do it better than any 
one else. He had every detail at his finger- 
ends. Why not leave him to do without 
cavilling, nay rather with honest apprecia- 
tion for such zeal in the discharge of such 
apparently unimportant duties? If we pay 


genius. 
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a tribute of applause to the skill of the 
stage-manager at the opera-house, is the 
stage-manager of Westminster Abbey to go 
unrecognized or to be rewarded only with 
sneers because, ignoring the work he is 
not fit for, he drudges diligently away at 


the humbler duties which have been en- 


trusted to him to discharge? 
There was a king once who upbraided 
his courtiers for paying excessive attention 


’ 


to ceremony. ‘‘Your Majesty,’’ replied 
a courtier, ‘‘forgets that you yourself are 
only a ceremony.’’ King Edward VII. 
never forgets it, and in his reign he will 
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and the ceremony therefore is essentially 
unreal. There is just enough reality of 
influence left to the sovereign to save the 
whole thing from being a mockery and a 
farce. But the British mind, conservative 
of old traditions, condones these outrages 
upon reverence and reality by reflecting 
that the coronation, after all, deceives 
nobody, least of all the Supreme Being 
who is constantly addressed as if the whole 
ceremony was instituted for His worship, 
and that the great pageant is interesting 
both as a historical object-lesson and as a 
symbolic representation of ideas of govern- 
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see to it that ceremony hath due respect 
paid unto its majesty. 

Leaving these preliminary observations 
and coming to the actual Coronation itself, 
it is full of interesting and suggestive 
features. Of course it is no longer a real 
thing, as it was in the olden times. It isa 
more or less theatrical spectacle, which only 
its deep historical significance can save 
from a charge of blasphemy. 

The whole ceremony of the coronation 
is based upon the assumption that the man 
to be crowned is the man who is going to 
govern the realm. The of de- 
mocracy has demolished this foundation, 


progress 


ment which can never become obsolete. 

It is a distinctly good thing that the 
monarch—who in his person is all the more 
symbolic of all governing men because he 
himself has ceased to govern and is only 
consecrated to the symbolic office—should 
not be crowned until he has first sought 
and obtained the approval of the people, 
and secondly that, having obtained that 
popular choice, he should at once publicly, 
in the sight of all men, humble himself on 
his knees before the Deity and make thank- 
offering of gold and vestments in token of 
his gratitude to Divine Grace. 

It is also an admirable thing that before 
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the king can be crowned he must be put 
through a careful catechism, and made to 
promise on oath faithfully to discharge his 


duties tc the people. Not until that oath 
is taken, both by word of mouth and by 
signature in the presence of all the people, 
can any prince be crowned King of England. 
The doctrine of popular sovereignty finds 
much more picturesque expression in the 
quaint but simple ceremony in the Abbey 
than it does in any of the more prosaic re- 
publics. It has been well said that the 
British constitution is to the American what 
the Catholic Church is to the Protestant. 
In the Old Country, as in the Church of 
Rome, there is a clinging to symbol, to 
ceremonial, to elaborate ritual, and an anx- 
ious desire not to break even a single link 
of the chain which binds us to the distant 
past. 

In the United States, as in churches of 
the Protestant Communion, there is through- 
out a stern simplicity and a constant appeal 
not to the senses but to the reason. As high 
mass is to the administration of the sacra- 
ment in the Presbyterian church, so is the 
coronation of a British king to the inau- 
guration of an American president. In 
essence they are, however, both the same 
thing. 

What can be said in ridicule of the entire 


ESCORT OF THE 


ROYAL COACH. 


ceremonial is obvious. But is it not better, 
instead of letting off cheap and mayhap 
vulgar witticisms at the expense of royalty 
reduced to be the mere emblematical figure 
in a historical pageant, to try to understand 
what it all once meant, what the inner soul 
of the thing was, and whether even in this 
advanced twentieth century the quaint 
old ceremonial may not have a message 
for us? It is not necessary to crown the 
mayor of Greater New York, but is it not 
necessary to surround his office with sym- 
bols, picturesque and suggestive of the im- 
mense responsibility, and to remind the 
multitudinous polyglot cosmopolitan crowd 
of the city that those whom they install in 
office by their votes recognize their respons- 
ibility to a higher than any earthly tribu- 
nal? Is it quite impossible to combine with 
the stern simplicity of the Republic some 
element of the profoundly religious concep- 
tion which inspires every part of the English 
Coronation Service? No one can be more 
opposed than I am to any approximation 
to officialism in religion or to the fatal old- 
world union between Church and _ State, 
but can nothing be done to give modern 
political institutions something of the his- 
toric charm and the religious aureole which 
constitutes the distinguishing characteristics 
of the English Coronation? 




































LD MAN HEPNER” was an origi- 

nal fellow, with a well-developed 
He seldom did anything 
but his method 


sense of humor. 
as another would do it, 
usually was effective, and it was more than 
an even chance that a discerning man 
would find a choice bit of humor concealed 
somewhere in his every action. Hepner 
could appreciate a joke all by himself. 
The average man wants companionship in 
his humor, but Hepner needed none. He 
did not have to repeat a joke or tell a 
story to some one else in order to enjoy 
the full flavor of it. It was enough for him 
that he saw the point, and in consequence 
he had developed a silent chuckle that was 
both mystifying and annoying. The cor- 
ners of his mouth would begin to twitch, 
his eyes would twinkle merrily, and he 
would fairly shake with suppressed merri- 
ment, but when asked what amused him 
he would give the unsatisfactory reply, 
‘*Oh, I was just thinking.”’ 

It was fortunate for Old Man Hepner, 
as he was generally known, that he was 
thus constituted, for humor is essential to 
a proper enjoyment of life, and in his case 
there was little that was conducive to laugh- 
ter in his immediate surroundings. He 
had accumulated money by hard work and 
economy, and he was decidedly averse to 
having it dissipated by lavish and unneces- 
sary expenditures. Herein he differed from 
his second wife and his children. His 
first wife, who had shared in his early 
hardships and struggles, had been careful 
and saving, but his second wife regarded 
a wealthy husband as little else than a 
banker who should honor all drafts up to 
the limit of his resources. When this 
limit was reached it would be no more than 
considerate for him to die and permit her 
to acquire another banker by matrimonial 
purchase. But old men with young wives 
sometimes look at these things differently, 
and Hepner, with his usual forethought, 
would not let present pleasure blind him to 


future needs. He thought of his grand- 


children, while his children thought of 
themselves. The latter joined with the 
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stepmother in her efforts to make inroads 
on the fortune. They had not appreciated 


his early struggles, and their social and 
other ambitions were of the expensive 
kind. They were in need of money all the 
time. 


Now Old Man Hepner was not miserly, 
but only reasonably economical and cau- 
tious. He knew how much he had, and 
he knew what would happen if he released 
his hold on the purse-strings—the fortune 
would melt away, instead of slowly in- 
creasing as it was doing under his manage- 
ment. The income would be exhausted, 
and the principal attacked, in no time at 
all; his wife and his children would live 
high, and nothing would be left for the 
grandchildren; his money would be circu- 
lated lavishly in New York and Europe, 
and the place of their birth would know 
them no more. So he withstood the pleas 
and arguments, insisted that life should 
not be devoted entirely to pleasure, and re- 
tained his sanity and good-humor under 
the stress of constant criticism and ingen- 
ious verbal assaults only by his saving sense 
of humor. 

‘*But wait till he dies,’’ 
bors, to whom the facts were well known. 
‘*He can’t take his money with him, and 
there will be great doings then.’’ 

‘*He’ll tie it up in his will,’’ a thought- 
ful one suggested. 

‘*The will never was made that can’t be 
broken when all the principal heirs are 
bent on it,’’ was the confident reply. 

As a matter of fact, this was the very 
thing that worried Old Man Hepner. The 
invariably have an 


said the neigh- 


grandchildren almost 
important place in the plans of old people, 
and Hepner was no exception to this rule. 
He wished to protect their interests, but 
how could he do it?) He had, perhaps, an 
exaggerated idea of the ease with which 
wills could be broken, and he was fearful 
of what would happen when he had passed 
away. 

‘‘They’ll make me out crazy,’’ he said 
to himself. ‘*They’ll say I was unduly in- 
fluenced by somebody, that I wasn’t in my 

























right mind, that I had been erratic and 
irresponsible for several years; and, if they 
fail in that, the lawyer will forget to cross 
a ‘t’ or to dot an ‘i’ and then it will 
be all up with the will. How can I make 


it binding?’’ a 

It was when he finally answered this 
question to his satisfaction that he gave his 
most extraordinary exhibition of suppressed 
mirth. In truth, he seemed in danger of 
an apopletic stroke for a few minutes. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ demanded his 
wife. 

‘‘T was just thinking,’’ he replied. 

‘‘Of what?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Of my will,’’ he answered. 

‘*Is it so funny?’’ she inquired, puzzled. 

‘*It is,’’ he said. 

His lawyer laughed, too, when he heard 
the plan, and thereafter Old Man Hepner 
chuckled more than ever. And always, 
when his wife or his children asked the 
occasion for his merriment, he answered, 
‘*‘T was thinking of my will.’’ Naturally, 
they marveled much at this, and one day 
his daughter remarked that she could see 
nothing so excruciatingly funny in a will. 

‘*Wait till you see this one,’’ he replied. 
At another time, when his son happened 
to be at the house, he solemnly informed 
him that nothing short of cremation would 
prevent him from laughing aloud in his 
grave when the will was opened. 

‘*Then you shall be cremated,’’ said the 
son. 

‘*As you will,’’ replied Old Man Hepner. 
**My spirit will still laugh.’’ 

This humor disturbed the wife and chil- 
dren mightily, for they could make nothing 
of it, and it continued fitfully up to the 
time of the old man’s death. He passed 
away peacefully and seemingly content, a 
peculiar, quizzical smile haunting his face 
at the last. 

His will, it was discovered, was in the 
possession of his lawyer, and it was with 
anxious curiosity that the widow, the son 
and the daughter assembled in the lawyer's 
office after the final obsequies to learn what 
Fate uu in store for them. The lawyer 
smiled grimly as he produced a little box 
and a brief legal document. 

**Mr. Hepner, *’ he said, ‘‘chose a strange 
method of making his last will and testa- 
ment, for there are, in fact, two of them, 
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each decidedly original in form and con- 
tents.’’ 

‘‘In any event,’’ said the widow, de- 
cisively, ‘*I get the widow’s dower interest. 
Whatever may be done with the other prop- 
erty, I cannot be deprived of that.’’ The 
lawyer bowed and smiled again. 

‘‘He gave due thought to that,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but he was hopeful that you would 
consent to waive those rights and inherit 
under the will he has left.”’ 

‘*‘T’ll waive no rights, ’’ said the widow. 

‘*I've been cooped up in this town long 
enough waiting to get what’s due me.’’ 

‘*Let’s hear the will,’’ said the son. 

‘*The first,’’ said the lawyer, picking 
up the document, ‘tis a rather informal 
statement of his wishes. Stripped of the 
legal preliminaries, it is to the following 
effect : 

‘* ‘Tt is my desire that my wife Louise 
Watts Hepner, my son Horace Hepner, 
and my daughter Helen Hepner Hoskins, 
shall waive all rights conflicting with the 
purpose here set forth, and, by agreement, 
shall permit the estate to remain intact 
under the joint management of my attorney, 
Samuel Towner, and my former partner, 
John S. Fender, who shall give a sufficient 
bond for the proper execution of this trust ; 
that the income of the estate, after deduct- 
ing the necessary administration expenses, 
shall be divided equally among these three 
heirs, their heirs in case of death to receive 
their share, until my youngest grandchild 
shall reach the age of twenty-one years, 
when the estate shall be divided equally 
among all of my direct descendants then 
living, my widow, if still living, to receive 
an equal share with the others. If one or 
more of my three heirs, enumerated above, 
refuses to agree to this, I desire that my 
phonograph shall be allowed to speak for 
itself, with megaphone attachment, in open 
court, and that the probate judge take 
such action in the premises as may be legal 
and proper.’ 

The three heirs all spoke at once and 
all used the same words when the lawyer 
had finished reading. 

‘*T’ll not agree,’’ was what they said. 

‘*Think of tying up my interest for nine- 
teen or twenty years,’’ added the son. ‘'‘I 
want the ready money.”’ 

‘*So do I,’’ said the daughter. ‘‘I've 
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been planning a European trip for the last 
six years.’’ 

‘*‘And I must have my dower interest, ’’ 
asserted the widow. ‘‘I’m going to New 
York to live.”’ 

‘*In that case,’’ remarked the lawyer in 
the tone of one who had slight interest in 
the matter, *‘it will be necessary to present 
the phonograph will for probate.’ 

‘*What is the phonograph will?’’ asked 
the widow. 

‘It is a will that he dictated to the 
phonograph in his own language,’’ replied 
the lawyer. ‘‘I have the cylinder here, 
and, in case of disagreement, it will have 
to be used in accordance with the instruc- 
tions he left. You see, he makes definite 
provision for this substitution, so that if 
any attack is to be made it must be made 
on the phonograph will. The other prac- 
tically passes out of existence the moment 
it is assailed.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the widow with determi- 
nation, ‘‘I won't accept that written thing, 
and if the phonograph will in no better I'll 
hire a lawyer and see if I can’t break it.’’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ acquiesced the son. ‘‘I 
want my share of that estate without foolish 
restrictions. ’’ 

‘*So do I,’’ said the daughter. 

Again the lawyer bowed. 

‘*You will know better what you wish to 
do,’’ he remarked, ‘‘after you have heard 
the phonograph will. Mr. Hepner was a 
very peculiar and original man with most 
extraordinary ideas, and he has prepared a 
will the like of which I think nevcr was 
seen or heard before. It is so strange and 
unusual that, I confess, Iam douttful of 
its validity, but he seemed to care little for 
that so long as I could assure him that it 
would be heard in open court before any 
attack could be made on it. I will now 
let Mr. Hepner himself acquaint you with 
its terms.’’ 

The widow shuddered a little at this, 
and the son and daughter looked ill at ease. 
There was something uncanny in hearing 
the voice of Old Man Hepner himself ex- 
plain what he wished done with his prop- 
erty. However, they waited patiently 
and in sitence while the lawyer adjusted 
the cylinder. Then the voice they knew 
so well began this remarkable statement: 
‘*T, Sylvanus Hepner, being of sound 
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mind, declare this to be my last will and 
testament, and I desire that the absence of 
legal verbiage and ordinary legal forms 
shall be overlooked, and that it shall be 
interpreted and executed in accordance 
with the plain statement I now make: 

‘*T have no confidence in the ability or 
inclination of my wife Louise Watts 
Hepner, my son Horace Hepner, or my 
daughter Helen Hepner Hoskins, to prop- 
erly manage and conserve the estate—’"’ 

‘*The brute!’’ broke in the widow. 

‘‘_and for that reason I desire that if 
shall remain intact, if this be a possible 
thing. Appreciating, however, that when 
Louise Watts proposed to me—’"’ 

‘*T never did!’ cried the widow, indig- 
nantly, and then, addressing the phono- 
graph directly, ‘‘You know better than 
that, Sylvanus!”’ 

‘*—-she was principally attracted by the 
comfortable fortune I possessed—’’ 

‘‘A lie!’’ passionately exclaimed the 
widow. 

‘*_T anticipate that she will demand 
her dower rights. If she gains this much 
without restrictions it may prove an attrac- 
tion to another man, and I am sufficiently 
well-disposed toward men in general to 
wish to preserve each and all of them from 
this fate. I would not willingly put in 
any man’s way the temptation that may 
result in binding him to an_ ill-kept 
house—’’ 

‘‘Oh, oh, oh! I’m a good housekeeper, 
and you know it!’’ cried the widow. 

‘‘——but it may be that I am powerless. 
In that case, she must have her dower in- 
terest, the men must run their chances, 
and may the Lord have mercy on them!”’ 

‘Shut it off! Shut it off!’’ cried the 
widow, and when this was done she went 
on angrily. ‘‘Oh, the treacherous man! 
The cruel thing! That will never shall 
be produced.”’ 

‘*You have nothing to say about it, 
retorted the son. ‘‘Do you think I am 
going to let my money be tied up because 
some disagreeable things are said about 
you? That will must be produce. ‘ order 
to be broken so that we may all get what 
is coming to us. Let's hear the rest of 
a? 

The lawyer moved the lever and the 
phonograph continued: 
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‘In case my wife elects to take her 
dower interest outright, and cannot be 
legally prevented from doing so, I desire 
that the rest of the estate shall remain in- 
tact, in accordance with the plan hereafter 
outlined. My daughter’s share I would 
have preferred to leave direct to her, but I 
am averse to having it invested in yellow 
silk bonnets and green velvet gowns—”’ 

‘*Horrible!’’ interjected the daughter. 

‘‘__and from what I know of her taste 
this is what would happen. I have had 
no confidence in her judgment since she 
selected a husband, whose main ambition 
is to enjoy a pink satin existence on a cal- 
ico salary—”’ 

‘‘He consented to the marriage !’ 
the daughter. 

‘*‘__but perhaps I should not judge her 
harshly in this. One cannot always get 
just what one wants—”’ 

‘‘T refused six before I accepted John, 
and you know it,’’? expostulated the 
daughter, addressing the phonograph. 

‘*_and possibly she did as well as she 
could reasonably expect, in view of all the 
circumstances. Still, I hesitate to entrust 
the management of any considerable prop- 
erty to one who invested one hundred and 
fifty dollars in old bric-ad-brac that was 
turned out of a Connecticut factory at a 
cost of about three dollars and twenty- 
eight cents.’’ 

‘*Stop it! 
ter. 


, 


cried 


Stop it!’’ cried the daugh- 
‘‘T never could hold up my head 
again if the neighbors heard how I was 
cheated in that matter, just when I was 
going to be so swell.”’ 

said the son. 
matter, so long as we get what’s due us?’’ 


"*Go.on,”’ ‘*What does it 


’ 


‘‘As for my scapegrace son,’’ went on 
the phonograph, at which the son winced 
a little, ‘‘it is better that the property 
should be held in trust than that he should 
fly to Paris with it. I know too well 
what would happen. He spent two months 
in New York shortly before his mar- 
riage—’’ 
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‘*Hold on!"’ cried the son. 

‘*_and heretofore I have been consider- 
ate enough to say nothing of what it cost 
to get him back without ascandal. A young 
man who thinks a slight knowledge of a 
stock-farm equips him to operate in a 
stock-market—”’ 

**Quit! Quit!’ commanded the son. 

‘‘_-and whose only ability so far has 
been displayed in the direction of invest- 
ments in colored shirts and patent-leather 
shoes is not one to be entrusted with the 
management of any part of an estate.’’ 

‘‘T don’t want to manage the old es- 
tate!’’ roared the son so angrily that the 
lawyer stopped the phonograph. 

‘‘There is more,’’ said the lawyer. 

‘‘T don’t want to hear any more,’’ 
turned the son. 

‘*It has some reference to the three good- 
salaried positions that you have had and 
lost, and also to that little affair at the sea- 


oy 


re- 


shore. 

‘*Well, we'll stop right here,’’ asserted 
the son. 

‘*As I have said,’’ went on the lawyer, 
‘*T have no doubt that you can break this 
will.’’ 

‘*But, to be broken, it will have to be 
produced, ’’ suggested the widow. 

‘It will have to speak for itself in 
court,’’ said the lawyer. 

‘*There is no way of avoiding it?’ 

‘*None, except by agreement in accord- 
ance with the terms of the statement I first 
read.’’ 

‘‘And this cylinder?”’ 

‘* Will be destroyed when the agreement 
is properly executed.’ 

‘*T agree,’’ said the 
sigh. 

‘*So do I,’’ said the son. 

‘*And I,’’ said the daughter. 

Then, suddenly, they looked at each 
other visibly startled, after which they 
all listened intently. 

‘*It certainly sounded like a suppressed 
chuckle,’’ said the son. 


widow, with a 
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By HERBERT G 


II.—THE PROBLEM OF 


ITHIN the last minute seven new 
citizens were born into that great 
English-speaking community which is scat- 
tered under various flags and governments 
throughout the world. And according to 
the line of thought developed in the pre- 
vious paper, we perceive that the real and 
ultimate business, so far as this world goes, 
of every statesman, every social organizer, 
every philanthropist, every business-man- 
ager, every man who lifts his head for a 
moment from the mean pursuit of his im- 
mediate personal interests, from the grati- 
fication of his private desires, is, as the first 
and immediate thing, to do his best for 
these newcomers, to get the very best re- 
sult so far as his powers and activities can 
contribute to it, from their undeveloped 
possibilities. And in the next place, as a 
remoter but perhaps finally more funda- 
mental duty, he has to inquire what may 
be done individually or collectively to raise 
the standard and quality of the average 
birth. All the great concerns of life work 
out with a very little analysis to that; 
even our wars, our orgies of destruction, 
have, at the back of them, a claim, an 
intention, however futile in its conception 
and disastrous in its consequence, to estab- 
lish a wider security, to destroy a standing 
menace, to open new paths and possibil- 
ities in the interests of the generations 
still to come. One may present the whole 
matter in a simplified picture by imagining 
all our statesmen, our philanthropists and 
public men, our parties and institutions, 
gathered into one great hall, and into this 
hall a huge spout, that no man can stop, 
discharges a baby every eight and a half 
seconds. That is, I hold, a permissible 
picture of human life, and whatever is not 
represented at all in that picture is a di- 
vergent and secondary concern. Our suc- 
cess or failure with that unending stream 
of babies is the measure of our civilization; 
every institution stands or falls by its con- 
tribution to that result, by the improve- 
ment of the children born or by the im- 
provement in the quality of births. 
To begin these speculations in logical 
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THE BIRTH-SUPPLY. 


order we must begin at the birthpoint; we 
must begin by asking how much may we 
hope, now or at a later time, to improve 
the supply of that raw material which is 
perpetually dumping into our hands? Can 
we raise, and if so what can we do to 
raise, the quality of the average birth? 

This speculation is as old at least as Plato 
and as living as the seven or eight babies 
just born into the world since the reader 
began this paper. The conclusion that if 
we could prevent or discourage the in- 
ferior sorts of people from having children, 
and if we could stimulate and encourage 
the superior sorts to increase and multiply, 
we should raise the general standard of the 
race, is so simple, so obvious, that in every 
age I suppose there have been voices ask- 
ing in amazement, why the thing is not 
done. It is so usual to answer that it is 
not done on account of popular ignorance, 
public stupidity, religious prejudice or 
superstition, that I shall not apologize for 
giving some little space here to the sug- 
gestion that in reality it is not done for 
quite a different reason. 

We blame the popular mind overmuch. 
Earnest but imperfect men, with honest 
and reasonable but imperfect proposals for 
bettering the world, are all too apt to raise 
this bitter cry of popular stupidity, of the 
sheeplike quality of common men. An 
unjustifiable persuasion of moral and intel- 
lectual superiority is one of the last infirmi- 
ties of innovating minds. We may be 
right, but we must be provably, demon- 
strably and overpoweringly right before we 
are justified in calling the dissentient a 
fool. I am one of those who believe 
firmly in the invincible nature of truth, 
but a truth that is badly put is not a truth 
but an infertile hybrid lie. Before we men 
of the study blame the general body of 
people for remaining unaffected by reform- 
ing proposals of an almost obvious advan- 
tage it would be well if we were to change 
our standpoint and examine our machinery 
at the point of application. A rock-drilling 
machine may be excellently invented and 
in the most perfect order, except for a 
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want of hardness in the drill, and yet there 
will remain an unpierced rock as obdurate 
as the general public to so many of our 
innovations. 

I believe that 
civilized world were put to the vote in this 
matter the proposition that it is desirable 
that the better sort of people should inter- 
marry and have plentiful children and, that 
the inferior sort of people should abstain 


if a canvass of the entire 


would be carried by 
They might 


from multiplication 
an overwhelming majority. 
disagree with Plato’s methods,* but they 
would certainly agree to his principle. And 
that this is not a popular error Mr. Douglas 
Galton has shown. He has devoted a very 
large amount of energy and capacity to the 
vivid and convincing presentation of this 
idea, and to its courageous propagation. 
His Huxley Lecture, to the Anthropological 
Institute for 1$01,+ puts the whole matter 
as vividly as it ever can be put. He class- 
ifies humanity about their average in classes, 
which he indicates by the letters R. S. T. 


U. V. rising above the average andr. s. 
t. u. v. falling below, and he saturates the 


whole business in quantitative color.  In- 
deed, Mr. has drawn up certain 
definite proposals. He has suggested that 
families’? should ‘*fine 
specimens of humanity’’ around them, em- 
ploying these fine specimens in menial oc- 
cupations of a light and comfortable sort 
that will leave a sufficient portion of their 
energies free for the multiplication of their 
superior type. ‘‘Promising young couples’ 
might be given ‘‘healthy and convenient 
houses at low rentals,’’ he suggests, and 
no doubt it could be contrived that they 
should pay their rent partly or entirely per 
baby annually produced. And 
‘*diplomas’’ 


Galton 


‘*noble collect 


stone of 
he has 
should be granted to young men and women 
of high class—big S and upward—and 
that they should be encouraged to inter- 
marry young. <A scheme of ‘‘dowries’’ 
for diploma-holders would obviously be the 
simplest thing in the world. And only 
the rules for identifying your great 8. T. 
U. and V. in adolescence are wanting from 
the symmetrical completeness of his really 
very noble-spirited and high-class scheme. 

At a more popular level, Mrs. Victoria 
Woodhull Martin has battled bravely in the 


* The Republic,’ Book V. 


also proposed that 
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cause of the same foregone conclusion. 
The work of telling the world what it 
knows to be true will never want self-sacri- 
ficing workers. ‘‘The Humanitarian’” was 
her monthly organ of propaganda. Within 
its cover, which presented a luminiferous, 
stark ideal of exemplary muscularity, pop- 
ular preachers, popular bishops and popular 
anthropologists vied with titled ladies of 
liberal outlook in the service of this con- 
ception. There was much therein about 
‘the rapid multiplication of the unfit,”’’ a 
and J 
must confess that the transitory presence 
of this instructive little magazine in my 
house month after month (it 
happily dead) did much to direct my at- 
tention the gaps and difficulties that 
intervene between the general proposition 


phrase never properly explained; 


is now un- 


to 


and its practical application by sober and 
honest men. One took it up and asked 
time after time, ‘* Why should there be this 
queer flavor of absurdity and pretentious- 
ness about the thing?’’’ Before the ‘*The 
Humanitarian’’ period I was entirely in 
agreement with the cause of **The Human- 
itarian.’’ It me then that to 
prevent the multiplication of people below 
a certain standard, and the 
multiplication of exceptionally superior 
people, was the only real and permanent 
way of mending the ills of the world. I 
think that still. In that way man has risen 
from the beasts, and in that way men will 
In those days I asked 


seemed to 


to encourage 


rise to be Overmen. 
in amazement why this thing was not done, 
and talked the usual nonsense about the 
obduracy and stupidity of the world. It 
is only after a amount of 
thought and inquiry that I am beginning 
to understand why, for many generations, 
perhaps, nothing of the sort can possibly 
be done except in the most marginal and 
tentative manner. 

If to-morrow the whole world were to 
sign & unanimous round robin to Mr. 
Douglas Galton and Mrs. Victoria Wood- 
hull Martin admitting absolutely their 
leading argument that it is absurd to breed 
our horses and sheep, and improve the 
stock of our pigs and fowls, while we leave 
humanity to mate in the most heedless 
manner; and if further the whole world, 
promising obedience, were to ask these two 


considerable 


+ ‘‘ Nature,” Vol. LXIV., p. 659. 
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to gather together a consultative committee, 
draw up a scheme of rules,and start forth- 
with upon the great work of improving the 
human stock as fast as it can be done; if 
it undertook that 
longer be made in heaven and earth but 
only under licence from that committee, I 
venture to think that after a very brief 
epoch of fluctuating legislation this com- 
mittee, except for an extremely short list 
of absolute prohibitions, would decide to 
leave matters almost exactly as they are 
now; it would restore and private 
preference -to their ancient authority and 
freedom; at the utmost it would offer some 
greatly qualified advice, and, so released, 
its attention to those flaws 


marriages should no 


love 


it would turn 
and gaps in our knowledge that at present 
render these regulations no more than a 
theory and a dream. 

The first difficulty these theorists ignore 
is this: we are, as a matter of fact, not a 
bit clear what points to breed for and what 
points to breed out. 

The analogy with the breeder of cattle is 
a very misleading one. He very 
simple ideal to which he directs the entire 
He breeds for beef, 


has a 


pairing of his stock. 
he breeds for calves and milk, he breeds 
for a homogeneous docile herd. Toward 
that ideal he goes simply and directly, 
slaughtering and sparing, regardless en- 
tirely of any divergent variation that may 
arise beneath his control. A young calf 
with an incipient sense of humor, with a 
bright and inquiring disposition, with a 
gift for athleticism or a quaintly marked 
hide, has no sort of chance with him at all 
on that account. He can throw those 
proffered gifts of Nature aside without hesi- 
tation. Which is just what our theoretical 
breeders of humanity cannot venture to do. 
They do not want a homogeneous race in 
the future at all. They want a rich inter- 
play of free, strong and varied personalities, 
and that alters the nature of the problem 
absolutely. 

This the reader may dispute. He may 
admit the need of variety, but he may 
argue that this variety must arise from a 
of common endowment. He may 
Say that, regardless of the complication 
introduced by the consideration that a 
divergent variation from one ideal may be 


a divergence toward another ideal, there 


basis 
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remain certain definable points that could 
be bred for universally, for all that. 

What are they? 

There will be little doubt that he will 
**health.’’ After that probably 
he will say, ‘‘beauty.’’ In addition the 
reader of Mr. Galton’s ‘‘Hereditary Ge- 
**Ca- 
pacity,’’ ‘‘genius’’ and ‘‘energy.’’ The 
reader of Doctor Nordau will add, ‘‘san- 
ity.’’ And the reader of Mr. Archdall 
Reid will round up the list with, ‘‘im- 
munity from dipsomania and _ all 
gious diseases. ’ Let us mark our human 
beings the reader of that way of thinking 


answer, 


nius’* will probably say, ‘*ability,’’ 


conta- 


will suggest; let us give marks for health, 
for ability, for various sorts of specific im- 
munity and so forth, and let us weed out 
those who are low in the scale and multiply 
those who stand high. This will give us 
a straight way to practical amelioration, 
and the difficulty Iam trying to raise, he 
urges, vanishes forthwith. 

It would—if points were really 
beauty, capacity, health and 
uniform things. 
and 


these 
points, if 
sanity were simple and 
Unfortunately, they are not simple; 
with that fact a host of difficulties arises. 
Let me take first the most simple and obvious 
case of ‘*beauty.’’ If beauty were a simple 
thing it would be possible to arrange hu- 
man beings in a simple scale, according 
to whether they less of 
this simple quality, just as one can do 
in the case of really simple and breed- 
able qualities—height or weight. This 
person, one might say, is at eight in the 
scale of beauty, and this at ten, and this 
But it complicates the 


had more or 


at twenty-seven. 
case beyond the possibilities of such a scale 
altogether when one begins to consider 
that there are varieties and types of beauty 
having very wide divergencies and made 
up of a varying number of elements in 
dissimilar proportions. There is, for ex- 
ample; the flaxen and kindly beauty of 
the Dutch type, the dusky Jewess, the 
tall and fair Scandinavian, the dark and 
brilliant south Italian, the noble Roman, 
the dainty Japanese—to name no others. 
Each of these types has its peculiar and 
incommensurable points, and within the 
limits of each type you will find a hundred 
divergent, almost unanalyzable styles, a 
beauty of expression, a beauty of carriage, 
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a beauty of reflection, a beauty of repose, 
arising each from a quite peculiar propor- 
tion of parts and qualities, and having no 
definable relation at all to any of the others. 
If we were to imagine a human appearance 
as made up of certain elements, a, b, c, d, 
e, f, et cetera, then we might suppose that 
beauty in one case was attained by a certain 
high development of a and f, in another by 
a certain fineness of ¢ and d, in another by 
a delightfully subtle ratio of f and b. 

A, b, ec, d, e, F, et cetera, 

a, b, c, d, e, f, et cetera, 

a, b, c, d, e, F, et cetera, 
might all, for example, represent different 
types of beauty. Beauty is neither a sim- 
ple nor a constant thing; it is attainable 
through a variety of combinations, just as 
the number five hundred can be gotten by 
adding or multiplying together a great va- 
riety of numerical arrangements. Two long 
numerical formule might both simplify out 
to tive hundred, but half the length of one 
truncated and put end the trun- 
cated end of the other might give a very 
different result. It is quite conceivable 
that you might select and wed together all 
the most beautiful people in the world and 
find that in nine cases out of ten you had 
simply produced mediocre offspring or off- 
spring below mediocrity. Out of the re- 
maining tenth a great majority would be 
beautiful simply by taking after one or the 
other point, simply through the predomi- 
nance, the prepotency, of one parent over 
the other—a thing that might have hap- 
pened equally well if the other parent was 
plain. The first sort of beauty (in my 
three formule) wedding the third sort of 
beauty might simply result in a rather ugly 
excess of F, and again the first sort might 
result from a combination of 

a, b, c, d, e, F, et cetera, 

and 

A, b, c, d, e, f, et cetera, 
neither of which arrangements, very con- 
ceivably, may be beautiful at all when it 
is taken alone. In this respect, at any 
rate, personal value and reproductive value 
may be two entirely different things. 

Now, what the elements of personal as- 
pect really are, what these elements a, b, 
c, d, e, f, et cetera, may be, we do not 
know with any sort of exactness. Possibly 
height, weight, presence of dark pigment 


on to 


in the hair, whiteness of skin, presence of 
hair upon the body, are simple elements in 
inheritance that will follow Galton’s arith- 
metical treatment of heredity with some 
exactness. But we are not sure of 
that. The height of one particular person 
may be due to an exceptional length of 
leg and neck, of another to an abnormal 
length of the vertebral bodies of the back- 
bone; the former may have a rather less 
than ordinary back-bone, the latter a 
stunted type of limb, and an intermarriage 
may just as conceivably (so far as our 
present knowledge goes) give-the back- 
bone of the first and the legs of the second 
as it may a very tall person. 

We are here groping in a corner where 
science has not been established—so far as 
beauty and breeding for beauty goes. No 
doubt the corner is marked out as a part 
of the sphere of influence of anthropology, 
but there is not the slightest indication of 
an effective occupation among these raid- 
ing considerations and facts. 
Until anthropology produces her Daltons 
and Daveys, we must fumble in this corner 
—just as the old alchemists fumbled for 
centuries before the dawn of chemistry. 
Our utmost practice here must be empir- 
ical. We do not know the elements of 
what we have, the human characteristics 


even 


uncertain 


we are working upon to get that end. The 
sentimentalized affinities of young persons 
in their spring are just as likely to result 
in the improvement of the race in this 
respect as the whole science of anthropol- 
ogy in its present state of evolution. 

I have shown ‘‘beauty’’ to be a 
applied to a miscellany of synthetic results 
compounded of diverse elements in diverse 
proportions; 1 have suggested that one can 


term 


no more generalize about it in relation to 
inheritance with any hope of effective ap- 
plication than one can generalize about, 
say, lumpy substances in relation to chem- 
ical combination. By reasoning upon quite 
parallel lines nearly every characteristic 
with which Mr. Galton deals in his interest- 


ing and suggestive, but quite inconclusive, 
works can be demonstrated to consist 1n 
He speaks of ‘‘em- 
of ‘‘ability,’’ of 


a similar miscellany. 
inence,’’ of ‘‘success,’’ 
‘*zeal’’ and ‘‘energy’’ for example, and 
except for the last two items I would 
submit that these qualities, though of enor- 
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mous personal value, are of no practicable 
value in inheritance whatever, that to wed 
‘‘ability’’ to ‘‘ability’’ may breed some- 
thing less than mediocrity, and that *‘abil- 
ity’’ is just as likely or just as unlikely 
to be prepotent and to assert itself in 
descent with the most casually-selected 
partner as it is with one picked with all 
the knowledge, or rather pseudo-knowl- 
edge, anthropology can give us. 

When, however, we turn to ‘‘zeal’’ or 
‘tenergy’’ or ‘‘go,’’ we do seem to be 
dealing with a simpler and more transmis- 
sible thing. Let us assume that there is 
a wide range of difference that may be 
arranged in a direct and simple scale in 
quantitative relation to the gross output of 
action of different human. beings. One 
passes from the incessant employment of 
such a being as Gladstone at the one ex- 
treme, a loquacious torrent of interests and 
achievements, to the extreme of phleg- 
matic lethargy on the other. Call the 
former a high energetic and the latter a 
low energetic. Quite possibly it might be 
found that we could breed high energetics. 
But before we did so we should have to 
consider very gravely that the go and en- 
ergy of a man have no ascertainable rela- 
tion to many other extremely important 
considerations. Your energetic person may 
be moral or immoral, unqualified egotist 
or as public-spirited as an ant, sane or a 
raving lunatic. Your phlegmatic person 
may ripen resolves and bring out truths, 
with the incomparable clearness of a long- 
exposed, slowly-developed, slowly- printed 
photograph. A man who would exchange 
the slow, gigantic toil of that sluggish and 
deliberate person, Charles Darwin, for the 
tumultuous inconsequence and (as some 
people think it) the net mischief of a 
Gladstone, would no doubt be prepared to 
substitute a catherine-wheel in active erup- 
tion for the watch of less adventurous men. 
But before he could induce the com- 
munity as a whole to make a similar ex- 
change he would have to carry on a pro- 
longed and vigorous propaganda. 

For my own part—and I write as an 
ignorant man in a realm where ignorance 
prevails—I am inclined to doubt the sim- 
plicity and homogeneity even of this 
quality of energy or go. A person with- 
out restraint, without intellectual con- 


science, without critical faculty, may write 
and jabber and go to and fro and be here 
and there simply because every impulse 
is obeyed so soon as it arises. Another 
person may be built upon an altogether 
larger scale of energy, but may be deliber- 
ate, concentrated and fastidious, bent 
rather upon truth and permanence than 
upon any immediate quantitative result, 
and may appear to any one but an extremely 
penetrating critic as inferior in energy 
to the former. So far as our knowledge 
goes at present what is popularly known 
as energy or go, is just as likely to bea 


certain net prepondere.ce of a varied mis- 


cellany of impulsive qualities over a varied 
miscellany of restraints and inhibitions as 
it is to prove a simple indivisible quality 
transmissible intact. We are so profoundly 
ignorant in these matters, so far from any- 
thing worthy of the name of science, that 
one view is just as permissible and just as 
untrustworthy as the other. 

Even the qualification of health is not 
sufficient. A thoughtless person may say 
with the most invincible air, ‘* Parents 
should at any rate be healthy,’’ but that 
alone is only a misleading, vague formula 
for good intentions. In the first place, 
transitory ill health is of no effect at all 
upon the inheritance of the offspring. 
Neither does acquired constitutional ill 
health necessarily transmit itself to a child; 
it may or it may not react upon the child’s 
nutrition and training, but that is a ques- 
tion to consider later. It is quite con- 
ceivable, it is highly probable, that there 
are hereditary forms of ill health, and that 
they may be eliminated from the human 
lot by discreet and restrained pairing, but 
what they are and what are the specific 
conditions of their control we do not know. 
And, furthermore, we are scarcely more 
certain that the condition of perfect health 
in one human being is the same as the 
similarly-named condition in another, than 
we are that the beauty of one type is made 
up of the same essential elements as the 
beauty of another. Health is a balance— 
a balance of blood against nerve, of diges- 
secretion, of heart against 
brain. A heart of perfect health and 
vigor put into the body of a_ perfectly 
healthy man will, if it is just a little too 
swiftly disorganize the entire 


tion against 


powerful, 
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fabric and burst its way to a hemorrhage in 
the lung, perhaps, or the brain or wherever 
the slightest relative weakening permits. 
The perfect health of a negro may be a quite 
dissimilar system of reactions to the perfect 
health of a vigorous white; you may blend 
them only to create an ailing mass of phys- 
iological discords. Health, just as much as 
these other things, is for this purpose of 
marriage, diplomas and the like, a vague, 
unserviceable, synthetic quality. It serves 
each one of us for our private and conver- 
sational needs, but in this question it is not 
hard enough and sharp enough for the 
thine we want it to do. Brought to the 
service of this fine and complicated issue, 
it breaks down altogether. There is no 
science yet, worthy of the name, in any 
of these things. 

These considerations should at least 
suffice to demonstrate the entire impractica- 
bility of Mr. Galton’s two suggestions. 
Moreover, this idea of picking out high- 
scale individuals in any particular quality 
or group of qualities and breeding them 
is not the way of Nature at all. Nature 
is not a breeder; she is a reckless coupler 
and—she slays. It wasa popular miscon- 
ception of the theory of the survival of the 
fittest, a misconception Lord Salisbury was 
at great pains to display to the British 
Association in 1894, that the average of a 
species is raised in any respect by the 
selective interbreeding of the individuals 
above the average. Lord Salisbury was 
no doubt misled, as most people who share 
his mistake have been misled, by the 
grammatical error of employing the sur- 
vival of the fittest for the survival of the 
fitter. But the use of the word ‘‘sur- 
vival’’ should have sufticed to indicate that 
the real point of application of the force 
by which Nature modifies species and raises 
the average in any quality, lies not in 
selective breeding but in the disproportion- 
ately numerous deaths of the individuals 
below the average. And even the methods 
of the breeder of cattle if they are to pro- 
duce a permanent alteration in the species 
of cattle, must consist not only in breeding 
the desirable but in either killing the under- 
sirable or at least—what is the quintes- 
sence, the inner reality, of death—in pre- 
venting them from breeding. 

The general trend of thought in Mrs. 
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Martin’s ‘‘Humanitarian’’ was certainly 
more in accordance with this reading of 
biological science than were Mr. Galton’s 
There was*a much greater in- 


proposals. 
sistence upon the need of ‘‘elimination, 
upon the evil of the ‘‘rapid multiplication 
of the unfit’’—a phrase that, however, was 
never defined, and, I believe, rarely meant 
anything in particular in this connection. 
And directly one does attempt to define it, 
directly one sits down in a businesslike way 
to apply the method of elimination instead 
of the method of selection, one is immedi- 
ately confronted by almost as complex an 
entanglement of difficulties in defining 
points to breed out as one is by defining 
points to breed for. Almost, I say, but 
not quite. For-here there does seem to be, 
if not certainties, at least a few very plausible 
probabilities that a vigorous and systematic 
criticism may perhaps hammer into gen- 
eralizations of sufficient certainty to go 
upon. 

I believe that long before humanity has 
hammered out the question of what is pre- 
eminently desirable in inheritance a certain 
number of things will have to be isolated 
and defined as preeminently undesirable. 
But before these are considered let us 
sweep out of our present regard a number 
of cruel and mischievous ideas that are 
altogether too ascendant at the present 
time. 

Anthropology has been compared to a 
great region, marked out indeed as within 
the sphere of science, but unsettled and 
indeed for the most part unsubdued. Like 
all such unexplored sciences it is a happy 
hunting-ground for adventurers. Just as 
in the early days of British Somali Land 
rascals would descend from nowhere in par- 
ticular upon unfortunate villages, levy taxes 
and administer atrocity in the name of the 
Empire, and even, I am told, outface for 
a time the modest heralds of the govern- 
ment so in this department of anthropology 
the public mind suffers from the imposition 
of theories and assertions, claiming to be 
scientific, which have no more relation to 
that organized system of criticism, which is 
science, than a brigand at large on 4 
mountain has to the machinery of law and 
police by which finally he will be hung. 
Among such raiding theorists none at pres- 
ent are in quite such urgent need of 
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polemical suppression as those who’ would 
persuade the heedless general reader that 
every social failure is necessarily a degener- 
ate, and who claim boldly that they can trace 
a distinctly evil and mischievous strain in 
that unfortunate miscellany which consti- 
tutes the criminal class. They invoke the 
name of science with just as much confi- 
dence and just as much claim as the early 
Victorian phrenologists. They speak and 
write with ineffable profundity about the 
criminal ear, the criminal thumb, the crimi- 
nal glance. They gain access to jails and 
pester unfortunate prisoners with callipers 
and cameras and quite unforgivable prying 
into personal and private matters, and they 
hold out great hopes that by these ex- 
pedients they will evolve at last a scientific 
revival of the Kaffir’s witch-smelling. We 
shall catch our criminals by anthropometry 
ere ever a criminal thought has entered their 
brains. ‘‘Prevention is better than cure.’’ 
These mattoid scientists make a direct and 
disastrous attack upon the latent self-re- 
spect of criminals, and not only upon 
that tender plant but also upon the springs 
of human charity in the criminal class. 
For the complex and varied chapter of 
accidents that carries a man into that net of 
precautions, expedients, prohibitions and 
vindictive reprisals, the net of the law, 
they would have us believe there is a fatal 
necessity inherent in his being. Criminals 
are born, not made, they allege. No 
longer are we to say, ‘‘There, but for the 
grace of God, go I’’ when the convict 
tramps past us but, ‘‘There goes another 
sort of animal that is differentiating from 
my species, and which I will gladly see 
exterminated. ’’ 

Now, every man who has searched his 
heart knows that this formulation of crim- 
inality as a specific quality is a stupidity ; 
he knows himself to be a criminal, just as 
most men know themselves to be sexually 
rogues. No man is born with an instine- 
tive respect for the rights of any property 
but his own, and few with a passion for 
monogamy. No man who is not an out- 
rageously vain and foolish creature but 
will confess to himself that but for advan- 
tages and accidents, but for a chance hesi- 
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tation or a lucky timidity, he, too, had been 
there, under the ridiculous callipers of 
witless anthropology. A criminal is no 
doubt of less personal value to the com- 
munity than a law-abiding citizen of the 
same general caliber, but it does not follow 
Jor one moment that he is of less value as a 
parent. His personal disaster may be due 
to the possession of a bold and enterprising 
character, of a degree of pride and energy 
above the needs of the position his social 
surroundings force upon him. Another 
citizen may have all this man’s desires and 
impulses, checked and sterilized by a lack 
of nervous energy, by an abject fear of the 
policeman and of the consequences of the 
disapproval of his more prosperous fellow 
citizens. 

I will frankly confess that for my own 
part I prefer the wicked to the mean, and 
that I would rather trust the future to the 
former strain than to the latter. Whatever 
preference the reader may entertain, there 
remains this unmistakable objection to its 
application to breeding: that criminality 
is not a specific simple quality, but a com- 
plex that may interfuse with other complexes 
to give quite incalculable results in the off- 
spring it produces. So that here again, 
on the negative side, we find a general ex- 
pression unserviceable for our use.* 

But it will be alleged that although 
criminality as a whole means nothing 
definite enough for our purpose, there can 
be picked out and defined certain criminal 
(or at any rate disastrous) tendencies that 
are simple, specific and transmissible. Those 
who have read Mr. Reid’s ‘‘ Alcoholism, *’ 
for example, will know that he considers 
what is called the drink-craving such a 
specific simple inheritance. He points out 
that races which have been in possession 
of alcoholic drinks the longest are the 
least drunken, and this he ascribes to the 
elimination of all those whose drink-crav- 
ing istoo strong for them. Nations unused 
to alcoholic drink are most terribly ravaged 
at its first coming to them, may even be 
destroyed by it, in precisely the same way 
that new diseases coming to peoples unused 
to them are far more malignant than among 
peoples who have suffered from them 


.. *No doubt the home of the criminal and the social failure is generally disastrous to the children born into 
it. That is a question that will be fully dealt with in a subsequent chapter, and I note it here only to 
point out that it is outside our present discussion, which is concerned not with the fate of children born 
into the world, but with the prior question whether we may hope to improve the quality of the average 


birth by encouraging some sorts of people to have children and discouraging or forbidding others. 
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generation after generation. Such instances 
as the terrible ravages of measles in Poly- 
nesia and the ruin worked by fire-water 
among the red Indians he gives in great 
abundance. He infers from this that in- 
terference with the sale of drink to a people 
may in the long run do more harm than 
good, by preserving people who would 
otherwise be eliminated, permitting them 
to multiply and so generation by generation 
lowering the resisting-power of their race. 
And he proposes to divert temperance legis- 
lation from the persecution of drink-makers 
and -sellers, to such remedies as the seclu- 
sion of declared and indisputable drunk- 
ards, their punishment if they incur parent- 
age and the the 
divorce to include this ugly and disastrous 


extension of causes of 
habit. 

My own private observations in psy- 
chology incline me to believe that people 
vary very much in their power of ac- 
quiring habits and in the strength and fixity 
of the habits they acquire. My most im- 
mediate subject of psychological study, for 
example, is aman of untrustworthy memory 
who is nearly incapable of a really deep- 
rooted habit. Nothing is automatic with 
him. He crams and forgets languages with 
an equal ease, gives up smoking after fifteen 


years of constant practice, shaves with a 


conscious effort every morning, and is still 
capable of forgetting to do so if intent upon 
anything else. He is generally self-indul- 
gent, capable of keen enjoyment and quite 
capable of intemperance, but he has no in- 
variable delightsand no besetting sin. Such 
a_man will not becomean habitual drunk- 
ard; he will not become anything habitual. 
3ut with another type of man habit is in- 
deed second nature. Instead of the per- 
manent fluidity of my particular case such 
people are continually tending to solidify 
and harden. Their their 
opinions set, their methods of expression 
set, their delights recur and recur, they 
convert initiative into mechanical habit day 
by day. Let them taste any pleasure and 
ach time they taste it they deepen a need. 
At last their habits become imperative 
needs. With such a disposition, external 
venture 


memories set, 


circumstances and suggestions, I 
to believe, may make a man either into a 
habitual churchgoer or a habitual drunk- 
ard or a habitual toiler or a habitual rake. 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 


I believe that many and many 
temperaments go to the making of drunk- 
ards. I have read a story by the late Sir 
Walter Besant in which presents the 
specific craving as if it were a specific magic 
curse. This story was supposed to be 
morally edifying, but I can imagine this 
ugly superstition of the heredity craving— 
it is really nothing with 
absolutely paralyzing effect upon some cred- 
ulous youngster, struggling in the grip of 
a developing habit. ‘‘It’s no good trying,’ 
It may that this attempt to 
whittle down the inherited craving to a 
habit does not meet Mr. 
of the gradual increase of resisting-power 
in races subjected to alcoholic temptation, 
an increase due to the elimination of all 
the more susceptible individuals. There 
can be no denying that those nations that 


causes 


he 


more—acting 


be urged 


feid’s argument 


have had fermented drinks longest are the 
soberest; but that, after all, may be only 
one aspect of much more extensive opera- 
The nations that have had fermented 
drinks the longest are also those that have 


tions. 
been civilized the longest. The passage of 
a people from a condition of agricultural 
dispersal to a more organized civilization 
means a very extreme change in the condi- 
tions of survival, of which the increasing 
intensity of temptation to alcoholie excess 
is only one aspect. Gluttony, for example, 
becomes a much more possible habit, and 
many other vices tender death for the first 
time to the men who are gathering in and 
about towns. The city demands more 
persistent, more intellectualized and 
intense physical desires than the country- 
side. Moral qualities that were a disad- 
vantage in the dispersed stage become ad- 
vantageous in the city, and conversely. 
Rugged independence ceases to be helpful, 
and an intelligent turn for give and take, 
for collaboration and bargaining, makes 
increasingly for survival. Moreover, there 
grows very slowly an indefinable fabric of 
traditional home-training in restraint that 
is very hard to separate in analysis from 
People who have dwelt 
are not 


less 


mental heredity. 
for many generations in 
only more temperate and less explosive in 
the grosser indulgences, but more urbane 
altogether. The drunken peoples are also 
the uncivil peoples and the individualistic 
peoples. Drunkenness has no doubt played 


towns 
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a large part in eliminating certain types of 
people from the world, but that it spe- 


cifically eliminates one specific definable 
type is an altogether different matter. 
Even if we admit Mr. Reid’s conception, 
It is 
quite conceivable that the world could pur- 


this by no means settles the matter. 


chase certain sorts of immunity too dearly. 
If it 
parapets of houses in towns with piles of 
loose bricks it is certain that a large number 
of persons not immune to fracture of the 
skull by falling bricks would be eliminated. 
A time those 
with a specific liability to skull-fracture 
would all eliminated, the human 
cranium would have developed a practical 
immunity to damage from all sorts of fall- 
ing But there 
have been far more extensive suppressions 
than would appear in the letter of the agree- 


was a common thing to adorn the 


would no doubt come when 


be and 


substances. . would 


ment. 

This no doubt is a caricature of the case, 
but it will serve to illustrate my contention 
that until we possess a far more subtle and 
thorough analysis of the drunkard’s phy- 
sique and mind than we have at present, we 
have no justification whatever in artificial 
to increase elimi- 
natory process may at present be going on 
in this respect. Even if there 
specific weakness it is possible it has a 
period of maximum intensity, and if that 
should be only a brief phase in develop- 
ment—let us say at adolescence—it might 
turn out to be much more to the advantage 
of humanity to contrive protective legisla- 


intervention whatever 


is such a 


tion over the dangerous years. 

Not only do ignorance and doubt bar 
our way in anything more than a pious 
wish to eliminate criminality and drunken- 
ness in a systematic manner, but even the 
popular belief in ruthless suppression when- 
ever there is madness in the family will not 
stand an intelligent scrutiny. The man in 
the street thinks madness is a fixed and 
definite thing, as distinct from sanity as 
black from 3ut little 
reading of alienists will dissolve this clear 


is white. a very 


assurance. Here again it seems possible 
that we have a number of states that we 
are led to believe are simple because they 
the 
word madness, but which may represent a 
considerable variety of induced and curable 


are gathered together under generic 
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and non-heritable states on the one hand 
and of the innate and incurable and herit- 
able mental disproportions on the other. 

The less-gifted portion of the educated 
public was greatly delighted some years 
ago by a work, by Doctor Nordau, called 
** Degeneration. ** in which a great number 


of 


pseudo-scientific manner and shown to be 


abnormal people were studied in a 
abnormal beyond any possibility of dispute. 
Mostly the samples selected were men of 
exceptional artistic and literary power. 
The book was pretentious and inconsistent 
—the late Lord Tennyson was quoted, I 
remember, as a typically ‘‘sane’’ poet in 
spite of the scope afforded by his melo- 
dramatic and his 
morbid passion for seclusion—but it did at 
if 
a man stupid we may almost invariably 
call him mad with of 


The public read the book for the sake of 


personal appearance 


least serve to show that we cannot call 


some show reason. 
its abuse, applied the intended conclusion to 
every success that awakened its envy, and 
failed altogether to see how absolutely the 


But 
if madness is indeed simply genius out of 


definition of madness was destroyed. 


hand, and genius only madness under ade- 
quate control, if imagination is a snare only 
to the unreasonable, and a disordered mind 
only an excess of intellectual enterprise— 
and really none of these things can be pos- 
itively disproved—then just as reasonable 
as the idea of suppressing the reproduction 
of madness is the idea of breeding it! Let 
us take all these dull, stagnant, respectable 
people, one might say, who do nothing but 
conform to established 
about them and obstruct whatever change 
is proposed to them, whose chief quality 


whatever rule is 


is a sheer incapacity to imagine anything 
beyond their petty experiences, and let us 
tell them plainly ‘‘It time a lunatic 
married into your family.’* Let 
run away from this with the statement that 
I propose such a thing should be done, but 
it is,~at the of 
our knowledge, as reasonable a proposal to 


is 


no man 


any rate in present state 
make as its quite frequently reiterated con- 
verse, 

If in any case we are in a position to in- 
tervene and definitely forbid increase, it is 
in the of 
which I am told are painful and disastrous 


and inevitably transmitted to the offspring 


case certain specific diseases, 
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of the person suffering from these diseases. 
If there are such diseases—and that is a 
question the medical profession should be 
able to decide—it is evident that to incur 
parentage while one suffers from one of 
them or to transmit them in any avoidable 
way, is a cruel, disastrous and abominable 
act. If such a thing is possible, it seems 
to me that, in view of the guiding prin- 
ciple laid down in these papers, it might 
well be put at the nadir of crime, and I 
doubt if any step the state might take to 
deter and punish the offender short of 
torture would meet with opposition from 
sane and reasonable men. For my own 
part, I doubt if there are such diseases. If 
there were, the remedy is so simple and 
obvious that I am convinced the medical 
profession would be unanimous to enforce it. 
Not todo so is to charge a profession with 
such cowardice and meanness as might 
well rob a man of any hope for his kind. 

If that is possible that should be done; 
and it is really the utmost that can be done 
with any contidence at present. Until great 
advances are made in anthropology—and 
at present there are neither men nor endow- 
ments to justify the hope that any such 
advances will soon be made—that is as 
much as can be done hopefully for many 
years in the selective breeding of individ- 
uals by the community as a whole. If at 
any time certainties should replace specula- 
tions in the field of inheritance, then I 
fancy the common sense of humanity will 
be found to be in favor of the immediate 
application of that knowledge to life. At 
present, almost every citizen in the civilized 
state respects the rules of the laws of con- 
sanguinity with an absolute respect, and 
if in the future it should be found pos- 
sible to divide up humanity into groups 
some of which could pair with one another 
only to the disadvantage of the offspring 
and some of which had better have no off- 
spring, I believe there would be remarkably 
little difficulty in enforcing a system of 
taboos in accordance with such knowledge. 
Only it would have to be absolutely certain 
knowledge proved and proved again up to 
the hilt. If a truth is worth application 
it is worth hammering home, and we have 
no right to expect common men to obey 
conclusions upon which specialists are as 
yet not lucidly agreed. 


‘New Republican’s duty. It 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 


In relation to personal conduct all these 
things assume another color altogether. 
While in matters of public regulation and 
control it is wiser not to act at all than to 
act upon theories and uncertainties, while 
the state may very well wait for a genera- 
tion or half a dozen generations until 
knowledge comes up to these—at present— 
insoluble problems, the private life must go 
on now, and go upon probabilities where 
certainties fail. The New Republican in 
his private life and in the exercise of his 
private influence must do what seems to 
him best for the race. He must not beget 
children heedlessly and unwittingly. On 
the other hand it is pretty obviously his 
duty to examine himself patiently and thor- 
oughly and if he feels that he is, on the 
whole, an average or rather more than an 
average man then, upon the cardinal prin- 
ciple laid down in our first paper, it is his, 
most immediate duty to have children and to 
equip them fully for the affairs of life. 
Moreover, he will, I think, lose no oppor- 
tunity of speaking and acting so as to re- 
store to marriage something of the solemnity 
and gravity the Victorian era—that age of 
nasty sentiment, sham delicacy and giggles 
—has to.so large an extent refused to 
give it. 

To attack a specific type is one thing: 
to attack a specific quality is another. 
It may be impossible to. set aside selected 
persons from the population and say to 
them, ‘‘You are cowardly, weak, silly, 
mischievous people, and if we tolerate you 
in this world it is on condition that you 
do not found families.’’ But it may be 
quite possible to bear in mind that the law 
and social arrangements may foster and 
protect the cowardly and the mean, may 
guard stupidity against the competition of . 
enterprise and may secure honor, power 
and authority in the hands of the silly and 
the base, and by the guiding principle we 
have set before ourselves, to seek every 
conceivable alteration of such laws and such 


social arrangements is no more than the 


may be im- 
possible to select and intermarry the selected 
best of our race, but at any rate we can 
do a thousand things to equalize the 
chances and make good and desirable qual- 
ities lead swiftly and clearly to easy and 


honorable increase. 
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At present, it is a shameful and embit- 
tering fact that a gifted man from the 
poorer strata of society must too often buy 
his personal development at the cost of his 
posterity; he must either die childless and 
successful for the children of the stupid to 
reap what he has sown, or sacrifice his gift 
—a wretched choice and an evil thing for 
the world at large.* 

So far, at least, we may go toward im- 
proving the quality of the average birth 
now, but it is manifestly only a very slow 
and fractional advance that we shall get by 
these expedients. The obstacle to any 


ampler enterprise is ignorance and ignor- 
ance alone—not the ignorance of the ma- 
jority, but an absolute want of knowledge. 
If we knew more we could do more. 

Our main attack in this enterprise of im- 
proving the birth-supply must lie, there- 


fore, through research. If we cannot act 
ourselves, we may yet hold a light for our 
children to see. At present, if there isa 
man specially gifted and specially disposed 
for such intricate and laborious inquiry, 
such criticism and experiment as this ques- 
tion demands, the world offers him neither 
food nor shelter, neither attention nor help; 
he cannot hope for a tithe of such honors 
as thrust in profusion upon pork- 
butchers and brewers; he will be heartily 
despised by ninety-nine per cent. of the 
people he encounters, and unless he has 
some irrelevant he will die child- 
less, and his line will perish with him, for 
all the service he might give for the future 
of And great mental 
dowments do not, unhappily, neces- 
sarily involve a passion for obscurity, con- 
tempt and extinction, it is probable that 
under existing conditions such a man will 
give his mind to some pursuit less bitterly 
unremunerative and shameful. It is a 
stupid superstition that ‘‘genius will out’’ 
in spite of all discouragement. The fact 
that great men have risen against crushing 
disadvantages in the past proves nothing of 
the sort; this roll-call of survivors does not 
more than give the measure of the enor- 
mous waste of human possibility that human 
stupidity in the past must have achieved. 


are 


income 


mankind. as en- 
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Men of exceptional gifts have the same 
broad needs as common men, food, cloth- 
ing, honor, attention, and the help of their 
fellows in self-respect. They may not need 
these things as ends, but they need them 
by the way, and at present the single- 
minded study of heredity produces no such 
by-products. It lies before the New Re- 
publican to tilt the balance in this direc- 
tion. There exists no doubt that already 
a number of unselfish men who are able to 
work in this direction—Professor Cossar 
Ewart, for example—has done much to 
clarify the discussion of telegony and pre- 
potency, and there are many such medical 
men as Mr. Reid who broaden their daily 
practice by attention to these great issues. 
One thinks of certain othet names: Profes- 
sors Karl Lloyd Morgan, J. A. 
Thomson Meldola, Doctor Benthall, 
and Messrs. Cunningham, Pocock, Have- 
lock Ellis, E. A. Fay and Stuart Menteath 
occur to me, only to remind me _ how di- 
vided their attention has had to be. For 
such fifty. We 
need a literature, we need a special pub- 
lic and an atmosphere of attention and 
discussion. Every man who grasps the 
New Republican idea brings these needs 
nearer satisfaction, but if only some day 
the New Republic could catch the ear 
of a prince a little weary of being the 
costumed doll of grown-up children, the 
decoy dummy of fashionable tradesmen, 
or if it could and capture the 
mind of a millionaire, these things might 
almost at a stride. This missing 
science of heredity, this unworked mine 
of knowledge on the borderland of bi- 
ology and anthropology, which for all 
practical purposes is as unworked now as 
it was in the days of Plato, is, in simple 
truth, ten times important to hu- 
manity than all the chemistry and physics, 
all the technical and industrial science that 
ever has been or ever will be discovered. 

So much for the possibilities of making 
the race better by breeding. For the rest 
of papers shall take the births 
into the world, for the most part, as we 
find them. 


Pearson, 
and 


one worker we need 


invade 


come 


more 


these we 


*This aspect of New Republican possibilities comes in again at another state, and at that stage its treat- 


ment will be resumed. 


The method and possibility of binding up discredit and failure with mean and 


undesirable qualities and of setting a premium upon the nobler attributes is a matter that touches not 
only upon the quality of births but upon the general educational quality of the state in which a young 


Citizen develops. 


It is convenient to hold over any detailed expansions of this, therefore, until we come 


to the general question how the laws, institutions and customs of to-day go to make or unmake the 


men of to-morrow. 





HIRD-TRICK  Despatcher Morissey 

was not in love with me. He had 
made this fact sufficiently manifest during 
the three weeks which had elapsed since 
my instalment as night-operator at Oakton. 
He had done what he could to make me 


regret my rashness in inducing the chief 
despatcher to transfer me to the Norwood 


district. He had been so far successful 
that I had already committed the indecorum 
of shaking my fist at the sounder some fifty 
or sixty times in lieu of his face—he being 
some thirty miles distant; while the mere 
thought of the despatchers on the Currie 
district, who had been uniformly kind to 
me, almost dissolved me in tears. But my 
resolution to remain on the Norwood dis- 
trict was unaltered. Even my first sight 
of the depot at Oakton, situated half a 
mile from the town, near the bank of a sul- 
len stream—a location sufficiently appalling 
to the heart of any night-operator, especi- 
ally those of the feminine persuasion—had 
not shaken my determination, though my 
heart sank a little. 

Second-trick Despatcher Watts was an 
old fellow who was good-humored while 
things were going well, and trains running 
in good shape, and the reverse when they 
In the main, however, he 
with Des- 
hav- 


were otherwise. 
appeared amiable in contrast 
patcher Morissey. I knew him well, 
ing met him at Currie, from which point 
he had been subsequently transferred to 
Norwood. 

I was not personally acquainted with Mr. 


Morissey, nor did I desire that honor; my 
wire-acquaintance with him was quite 
suflicient—or I thought so in those days. 
Some of the trainmen volunteered the 
information that he was a nice fellow—an 
opinion which I ironically endorsed. 

But, although I disliked him, I had not 
been many nights at Oakton before I knew 
that he was the most efficient train-handler 
on that division. The train-sheet was to 
him a mere chessboard; he moved his 
mighty men with confidence, and played 
out his nightly game with unerring skill 
and a swiftness I have never seen equaled. 
He could raise heavy blockades in the 
shortest time on record, and when trains 
were congested around the yard at Wood- 
ford Junction, and Despatcher Watts frantic 
in his efforts to get them out without 
delays, I learned to watch for the first 
stroke of midnight, and listen for the cool 
‘‘OK. R.D.M.’’, which announced that 
Third-trick Despatcher R. D. Morissey had 
begun his watch, with a feeling of relief 
that the mental strain of my old friend 
Watts was over for the night. 

Morissey found plenty of exercise for his 
skill, for the winter season was coming on, 
and regular third-class freights were run- 
ning in four to eight sections, while Quick 
Despatch Numbers Fifty-one, Fifty-two 
and Fifty-three averaged five and six sec- 
tions each per night besides the usual com- 
plement of passenger-trains, specials, and 
extras. 

But, despite the heaviness of the work, 
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Morissey found time to bully every oper- 
ator along the line, upon occasion. As 
Oakton was situated on a two-mile stretch 
of level track, and was consequently a 
favorable point for the stoppage of freights, 
it was a heavy train-order station, and I 
came in for my full share of the bullying 
along with 

the rest. In 

fact, it soon 

dawned up- 

on me_ that 

I received 

rather more 
than was 
justly my 
due. Wheth- 
er things 
went wrong 
or otherwise, 
the result 
was the 
same. When 
Second Eigh- 
ty-one pulled 
out of the 
west track, 
her crew for- 
getting to 
close the 
switch, 
which was 
later unno- | 
ticed by 
FourthFifty- 
that 
ditched 
caboose 
tore up 
the switch- 
frog, Moris- 
sey insisted 
that I share § 
the blame. 

ne ee 
need wide- 
awake opera- 
tors,’ ’’ he said, severely, ‘‘ ‘who can use 
judgment—not dead-heads! Why didn’t 
you notice the target was set at red, and 
go out and close that switch?’ ”’ 

He threatened to ‘‘write me up’’ to the 
chief for not answering my call on the 
telegraph-sounder, though I held the record 
for promptness on the Currie district. 


two, so 
she 
her 
and 


Drawn by R. Marvin Wilcox. 


““HE HANDLED HIS MIGHTY MEN WITH CONFIDENCE.” 
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Upon several nights he made me go to the 
north end of the mile passing-track after 
trains which had been cleared, which I did 
In a word, I dis- 


in fear and trembling. 
covered that Despatcher Morissey was op- 


posed to the employment of ladies in the 
service, and was trying to drive me back 
to the Currie 

district. 

One 

ning, nearly a 

month after 

I had taken 

charge of the 

night-work 

at Oakton, I 

repaired to 

the depot 

feeling some- 

what de- 

pressed. For 

eral 
nights _ pre- 
ceding, busi- 
ness had sud- 
denly slack- 
ened, and 
regular trains 
had moved 
pretty well 
on their 
schedules, 
rendering my 
work unusu- 
ally light. 
Time drag- 
ged heavily 
when there 
was little to 
do, and I 
stopped at a 
book-store, 
purchased a 
novel and 
tucked it in 
my lunch- 
basket for 
hours came on. 


eve- 


sev 


reference when the small 
It was not cold, but there had been rain, 
and the air was chilly. A prophetic bank 
of clouds darkened the west. I shivered 
as I stepped on the platform and glanced 
around at the gloomy prospect. The sta- 
tion was fully half a mile from the town. 
No buildings were near, and it looked 
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isolated. Some hundred yards south of it, 
spanned by a long trestle, Current River 
dragged its shining length. It was a nar- 
row stream, and was reported very deep. 
A strange loneliness that was almost fear 
shook me again as I turned away and en- 
tered the oflice. 

I was met at the door by Mr. Clapp, the 
agent. Mr. Clapp was a stout, good- 
humored old fellow. We got on together 
excellently, and I had grown to like him 
very much. He greeted me with a smile. 

‘*Bad night for owls, Miss Kitty,’’ said 


he. ‘*‘We’ve had a squally day, and the 
wires are all mixed up. Lighty-nine’s 


in the ditch at Beauregard. Everything’s 
blocked up in great shape at Woodford 
Junction, and Watts is hog-wild.’’ 

‘*Any one hurt at Beauregard?’ I in- 
quired, setting my basket on the desk, and 
divesting myself of my hat and mackin- 
tosh. Beauregard was the first station 
south of Oakton. 

‘‘Oh, no! Eighty-nine side-tracked there 
for the Eighty-twos, and got some cars 
off. The main line is all right, but the 
passing-track is tied up for the night. 
Shouldn’t wonder if you had something to 
do when R. D. M. comes on and begins to 
raise that blockade at Woodford.”’ 

‘*Well, I dread it,’’ I replied, glancing 
over the train-register sheet. ‘‘Not the 
work, but Mr. Morissey. He’s bad enough 
when everything’s going well!’’ 

‘*Oh, R. D. M.’s all right when you get 
to know him!’’ Mr. Clappanswered. ‘‘We 
used to work together on the L. & N. He's 
crusty, and I don’t think he likes ladies on 
the force. But he don’t have any pets.”’ 

‘Tf he has, I’m not one of *em—that’s 
certain!’’ I responded, signing the trans- 
fer, which read ‘‘Nothing on hand,’’ as I 
spoke. 

‘*But once a friend, he’d stand by you,”’ 
pursued Mr. Clapp, buttoning his rain-coat. 
‘*He lost his job on the L. & N. through 
trying to shield one of his operators.’’ 

‘*He’s trying to make up for it over 
here,’’ I retorted, unsoftened. ‘‘He’s not 
likely to lose his job shielding any of us! 
He’s shaken my faith in despatchers. I 
used to think them pretty nice!’’ 

Mr. Clapp laughed as he pulled out a 
drawer of the desk, exposing a shining re- 
volver. 
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‘‘In case,’’ said he, meaningly. J[ 
tapped the pocket of my mackintosh. 
* said I. 
exclaimed my friend, 
Ife paused on the 


‘‘T’ve a gun here,’ 

‘*Good for you!"’ 
heartily, turning to go. 
threshold and looked back. 

‘*T lit the red and white lanterns, and if 
you chance to need ’em they’re just within 
the freight-room. And say, Miss Kitty, 
keep a sharp lookout after the 
lights, and if any of ’em go out, be sure 
to light *em—especially those at the end 


switch- 


of the mile-track.’’ 

‘*Yes, I will!’’ I replied, 
Laughing, Mr. Clapp walked swiftly down 
the platform and passed out of sight. 

I bolted the door, then seated myself at 
the operator’s desk in the large bay-window 
and turned my attention to the wires. 

Mr. Clapp was right; they 
‘*mixed.’’ Number Seventy-one, the com- 
mercial-wire, was standing open. I tried 
the ground—it had no circuit. Number 
Eighteen, the ‘‘through’’ to New Orleans, 
was crossed with some foreign wire, and 
even the despatchers’ Number Seven was 
Despatcher Watts, bat- 


ironically. 


were 


swinging badly. 


tling manfully against difficulties, was 
keeping the operators on the line off 


Number Seven wire with the figure ‘'9” 
the signal that precedes train-orders, and 
was frantically endeavoring to get trains 
over the road. 
But there were intervals when the wires 
altogether, and absolute 
During those intervals I 


‘“went down’’ 
silence reigned. 
felt lonely and nervous to an unwonted 


degree. I cared little for other company 
when the sounders were clicking. I 


placed some train-order pads handy in case 
of need and, with my revolver on the train- 
register sheet before me, settled myself to 
read, 

At ten-thirty, Lineman Edwards, who 
had been out on the road for hours, found 
part of the trouble between Cleves and 
Woodford Junction, straightened 
Number Seven wire, though he failed to 
clear the other wires. Directly the des- 
patcher called me to report whether train 
Number Third Eighty-four had passed. 

They were coming. 

I leaned my face against the window- 
pane and watched them rumble by. The 
conductor was standing on the rear end of 


and 
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the caboose of Third Eighty-four. He 
shook his lantern at me. _ By its light, I 
saw something white flutter from his hand 
—his station-report. 1 reached for my re- 
never stirred outside without it 
in my hand. A broad band of light fell 
from the window across the platform, and 
I did think it take a 
lantern. I unbolted the door and stepped 
out to get the report, which was lying near 
theedge of the platform. 

But I was 
back quickly, slammed the door and turned 
the key, for I had found myself face to face 
with a man, who was standing just without 


volver—l 


not necessary to 


not successful. I stepped 


the pale of light. 
Though not 
startled—it was so unexpected. 
lation of night-work had taught me watch- 
fulness, but I had heard no footstep on the 
platform. A minute later I smiled at my- 
self for allowing such a trivial incident to 
Still, I knew the value of cau- 
I examined 
chamber 


really frightened, I felt 
The iso- 


shake me. 
tion in that lonely situation. 
my revolver and saw that 
was loaded, before resuming my 
the When I did so, I glanced 
outside. It was dark without, but the 
light falling over the platform rendered 
visible objects not directly illuminated. 


each 
place at 


desk. 


The man was gone. 

This fact did not render me more com- 
fortable, but I took up my book and began 
reading. I was soon absorbed and, more 
than an hour later, when, after a 
silence, the sounder on Number Seven sud- 
denly lifted up its voice in my office-call, 
I positively started. 

‘““ON— ON-- WJ-.”’ 
Junction calling Oakton. 

‘*I—ON,”’ I _ responded. 

“Adjt fr WO qk (Adjust for WO 
quick) !’’ said he. ‘ 

‘*WO"’ was the despatchers’ office at 
Norwood. I glanced at the clock. It 
was half-past twelve—Morissey was on 
duty. I adjusted quickly, although with 
difficulty, because of the heavy current. 
The first thine I heard plainly was Mor- 
issey’s signature, and I promptly broke in. 
‘*Get out !’’ snapped he, angrily, and then 
he continued: ‘*To BW—ga(go ahead)!’ 

**BW’’ was Bowes, the division-terminal. 


long 


It was Woodford 


It seemed I had interrupted a message, for 


the Operator at ‘‘BW’’ ‘‘went ahead,’’ 
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and [ listened, my hand on the key. 

‘* ‘flues leaking and may délay 

us. Delayed ten minutes Bowes for con- 
nection, and picking up Mr. 
private car No. 10, for Currie. 

FRAZIER, No. 

knew 


Spencer’s 
(Sig. ) 
27° 

I sat up suddenly. I no Con- 

Frazier on that district! 

But, after all, 

Conductors were frequently trans- 

I felt my cheeks grow hot. The 

sounder broke into my reflections. 

“ON— ON— WO— 
patiently called me. 
‘*I— I— ON,” 


been gathering some time. 


ductor Surely it 


Was not— what was more 
natural ? 
ferred. 

Morissey im- 
The storm 
I knew it 


I answered. 
had 
would break. 

‘‘T want to know why I can’t raise that 
ottice to-night !"" 
ately laying aside abbreviation 


Thus Morissey, deliber- 
something 
he never did in conversation save when ex- 
tremely irritated—addressed me. 
‘*I—,’’ I began, but he cut me short. 
‘**Yes u! Wy dnt u ans (Why don’t 
you answer) ?"’ 
‘*But the—’’ 
me again. 
“<F've 
snapped he. 


It was no use. He broke 
atr (been after) u 40 mins!’ 
‘*Ts is no way to do biz, & 
I'm tired of it! Nw rpt 

trains, & ¢ if u can’t ans up betr, or u'll 


bn 


(report) u’re 
get a letter wi a man in it!” 

I obeyed with angry hand. He 
raising the Woodford, for 
Fourth and Fifth Eighty-one had rolled 
by, and the sixth section was in sight. 

It was long past my usual lunch-time, 
and when the sixth Eighty-one had passed, 
I brought my basket to the desk, feeling 
unusually hungry. As Isat down ascratch- 


was 


blockade at 


ing noise at the window caused me to look 
up. A man’s face was flattened against 
the pane—the face of the man at the door. 
The basket fell from my hand. I made 
a motion toward my revolver, and leaned 
forward. 

**What do you want?’’ I called, sharply. 

‘*When is Number Four due here?’’ 
The interrogation came swiftly and some- 
what gruffly. 

‘*At two-thirty,’’ I replied. 

‘*Two-thirty? Nearly an hour yet.’ 
He turned away, and a voice in the dark- 
ness muttered an indistinct reply. He was 
not alone! 
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I returned to my lunch, but my appetite 
was gone. I tried to keep a sharp lookout, 
but the wind had risen, and the panes were 
blurred by a dashing spray of rain. The 
two men retreated to a sheltered spot on 
the They evidently had no 
intention of leaving. I could not see them, 
but I stole into the freight-room and located 


platform. 


them by their voices. 

I tried to resume reading, but could not 
fix my attention. The men on 
the platform, the lonely situation, the un- 
usual silence of the wires, all conspired to 
render me I sat still, straining 
to catch the slightest sound, yet inwardly 
rebuking myself. A rustling under the 
desk caused me to start and seize my re- 
investigated, and discovered a 


unknown 


nervous. 


volver. I 
rat. I laughed outright as I replaced the 
weapon and turned to the train-wire, re- 
solved to shake off the creeping fears which 
beset me. 

Eighteen and Seventy-one wires had no 
circuit, but the sounder on Number Seven 
was clicking busily. Woodford Junction 
was repeating an order from a conductor. 
I took up a pen, drew a pad toward me, 
and copied it idly. It ran: 

‘* “Ord. No. 42 to 1st. 51, WJ— OK— 


VO. No. Four (4) eng. 1106 and first 
(1st.) fifty-one (51) eng. 618 will meet 


(Sig. ) 
BARRETT, 1st. 51.’ ”’ 
‘‘OK— Complete 2:25 a.m.— R. D. 
M.— WO,”’’ responded Morissey. 
‘*He wants to no wr (where) 4 gets it.’’ 
(the order for the meeting-point of the two 


at Oakton. 


trains), said the operator. 
‘At RD if I en ever raise tt dam ham 
tr! Tell him to hike out & not delay t 


game !’’ replied Morissey. 


‘““RD— RD— WO— 9— ”’ Morissey 
called. 

‘““RD— RD— RD— 9— RD— RD— 
99999999— WO—.,”’ he continued, furi- 
ously. 


But RD (Beauregard), did not answer. 
Number Four was already over-due there. 
Clearly their engine was delaying them— 
they were not making time. It was un- 
usual to make a meeting-point between a 
freight and a fast mail, but Mr. Morissey 
was a bold despatcher. He took chances 
frequently, and rarely miscalculated. His 
motive was manifest. He could get First 
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Fifty-one no farther than Oakton without 
the possibility of delaying Number Four. 
He could calculate with no certainty on 
Number Four’s time, as she had lost stead- 
ily since leaving Bowes and, as the shortest 
method, he had made a meeting-point be- 
tween them at Oakton, intending to annul 
the order to Number Four at Beauregard, 
provided she did not reach that point be- 
fore I reported First Fifty-one in the clear 
at Oakton—which she was not in the least 
likely to be, unless Fifty-one was acci- 
dently delayed. 

Failing to raise Beauregard, Morisscy put 
out the order at Woodford Junction to 
avoid delaying Fifty-one, depending on 
getting it to Beauregard later. But he 
had reckoned without his operator. The 
night-man at Beauregard was new to the 
service—the night was rainy, and he had 
forgotten the importance of keeping the 
wires adjusted. Morissey continued calling 
for thirty minutes or more, interspersing 
his calls with characteristic epithets. 

‘*RD— RD— dam u! RD— RD— 
9— O je! RD— WO— 999— ON— 
Wo.” 

‘*‘I— ON,”’’ I responded. 
‘*‘Watch for 1st. 51 cmg (coming) in 


&, let me no. RD— RD— To ON— 
WO.” 
“4;"" “sara t. 


‘*Ist. 51 in site (sight)?’’ 

‘*Nt et (Not yet).’’ 

“Ty shld b emg. Copy 3.”’ 
me the order for Number Four. ‘‘Let me 
no wn 51 in clear—I want bust tt (that) 
to No. 4,°’ said he, when I had repeated 
it. He resumed calling RD, snappishly. 
After a short interval, Beauregard broke 
in with: 

““I— RD— No. 4 by 3:10— RD.”’ 

‘Wr ubn?’’ demanded the irate des- 
patcher. 

‘*Here, but wire had gone dwn (down),”’ 
replied RD. ‘Yes & u're gng dwn next! 
To ON— have u're red lamp redy & flag 
4 sure if 51 dnt get in b4 4 in site. Smtgs 
matr wi tt darn 51! Ain’t ty in site?” 

I replied in the negative. I had had no 
occasion to use either of the signal-lanterns, 
and found them setting where Mr. Clapp 
left them, in the freight-room by the coal- 
bin. They burned clearly—their combined 


light struggling ineffectually to dispel the 
46 


He gave 





























gloom in the long drafty room, and causing 


crated buggies, boxes of crackers, 


the 55 


empty egg-cases, and other heterogeneous 
articles of freight with which it was 
crowded, to cast long black shadows on 
the rough floor. I shivered when my eyes 
fell upon some nested coffins piled in a 
corner and, catching up the lanterns, I 
turned quite 
hastily. 

Then, just 
as I did so, I 
heard the 
sound of 
footsteps 
outside. I 
paused. I 
had forgot- 
ten the men 
on the plat- 
form. I 
heard them 
seat them- 
selves on the 
floor, against 
the large 
freight-door, 
jarring it 
slightly. 
Their voices 
reached me 
plainly. 
Something 
one of them 
was saying 
held me as I 
was in the 
act of return- 
ing to the 
office. 

‘And 
there's noth- 
ing north 
ahead of 
Number 
Four. Fifty- Drawn by R. Marvin Wilcox. 
one will be 
the first thing south, and it’s tied up 
Somewhere for Number Four. Number 
Four’s engine is leaking—that’s what's 
delaying her. I heard that much before 
we went to work.”’ 

So one of them was an operator, and 
had been listening by the window! With 
What object? Before they went to work— 
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‘““A MAN'S FACE WAS FLATTENED AGAINST THE PANE.” 
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at what? A chill ran down my spine. I 
put the lanterns down softly, aud crept 
closer to the freight-door. 

‘*Are you sure old Spencer's along?’’ 
inquired a lower voice. 

‘‘Haven’t I told you I heard a message 
that his car would be on Number Four’s 
train?’’ returned the first, impatiently. 
+ Drain *¢ 
both of us 
hear him tell 
the road- 
master he'd 
start for 
Currie to- 
night?"’ 

re” FE) 
never get 
there. That 
Dri @ ee 
wouldn't 
hold up a 
rat. D—n 
him, he'll 
never get an- 
other chance 
to kick a 
man out like 
he was a 
dog!’ 

oe We" ve 
done the job 
this time, 
and it was 
dead easy 
with that 
girl here,’’ 
was the re- 
phy: **!I 
hate to ditch 
the train to 
get one man, 
but we'd 
never catch 
him any 
other way. 
That trestle 
was unsafe anyhow. It might have hap- 
pened any time !’’ 

‘‘That’s no lie! Why, the wood was 
actually rotten in spots,’’ returned the 
other. ‘‘I don’t see how it holds together 
now, with them timbers sawed through.”’ 

‘It’s likely to go in the river any min- 


ute. I never—’’ 
47 
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But I heard no more. They were speak- 
ing of the trestle over Current River, I 
knew. I had listened thus far, paralyzed 
with a horror which beaded my face and 
hands with cold perspiration. Then one 
thought leaped from the black chaos and 
itself with the 
lightning. I alone stood between Number 
Four and destruction ! 

I shook off the numbing spell, and stole 
swiftly back into the office, securing the 
I went to the window 


disclosed suddenness. of 


lanterns on my way. 
—a glance assured me that Fifty-one was 
not in sight. I dared not wait for them. 
I turned to the clock. It three- 
fifteen—scarcely more than four minutes 
Beaure- 


was 


had passed since I left the room. 
reported Number Four by at 
Number Four’s schedule be- 
tween Beauregard and Oakton covered 
twenty minutes. There time to 
think. I had sixteen minutes in which to 
act. I set my teeth as I extinguished the red 
lantern with a downward jerk of the wrist. 

Morissey was calling ‘‘ON’’ frantically, 
signing the usually all-compelling ‘‘9,’’ 
but I paid heed. I took a small 
rubber match-case from my mackintosh- 
pocket and put it in my bosom. Then, 
the extinguished lantern on my arm, and 
Mr. Clapp’s revolver in my hand, leaving 
my own gun lying on the register as a 
blind, I tiptoed to the back window, raised 
it softly, climbed through, drew down the 
shade, lowered it gently from without, and 
in a moment I was on the ground. 

The wind was still blowing, but the rain 
had I scurried away toward the 
river, making a short circuit for fear of 
detection. The had lifted 
after the first minute, I could distinguish 
I ran my best. I was 
pitting my speed against that of the 
mighty engine Eleven Hundred Six 
attached to Number Four, and I knew that 
in her failure to make time lay my only 
hope. Upon the issue of that unequal race 
hung the lives of every human creature on 
the train. But, of the many upon Number 
Four that night, one life only was in my 
mind during that race against time. 

As I neared the river, I suddenly checked 
my headlong flight, braked up by an un- 
difficulty which the mistlike 
by the recent rains, 


gard had 
three-ten. 


Was ho 


ho 


ceased. 
clouds and, 


objects plainly. 


and 


considered 
length, broadened 
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brought before me. How was I to get 
across? One of the wreckers had said the 
trestle would not hold up a rat, and even 
if it were safe, I should not have dared 
attempt to cross it. They were doubtless 
on the watch, and might see me. I knew 
there were no boats nearer than the little 
landing, a quarter of a mile up the river, 
But I paused scarcely a second and, in less 
than a minute, was scrambling down the 
bank, my feet sinking ankle-deep in mud 
with every step. 

Once upon the very brink of the turbid 
water, I hesitated again and listened. I 
could hear nothing of Fifty-one, and my 
mind was made up. Many months’ night- 
duty at lonely way-stations had inured me 
to facing situations before which women 
ordinarily shrink. I let the lantern fall 
from my arm to my hand, and a new difli- 
Would a bath in the river 
render it unfit for signaling? There was 
no remedy; it must be risked. I tore a 
flounce from my underskirt, tied the lantern 
my neck, 


culty struck me. 


securely around and plunged 
into the river. 

Fortunately, I was a good swimmer, yet 
I was taking a desperate risk—not for my- 
self, for I had flung all personal fear to the 
winds, but I thought of the issue of the 
almost hopeless venture as it concerned 
that other life rushing toward destruction, 

The water seemed liquid ice—the current 
The waves had risen with the 
strong wind, and billowed about me in 
little foamy hillocks. My dress clung in 
tight folds, and impeded the free use of my 
limbs. But, although I struggled desper- 
ately against these difficulties, despair hung 
heavy on my heart; and I realized that if I 
succeeded in reaching the opposite shore 
alive, in all probability it would be too late. 

The very agony of haste under which I 


was strong. 


was laboring nearly defeated my object. 1 
was floundering almost hopelessly in mid- 


stream, the water in my and ears, 
when a long, hoarse, plaintive note sounded 
—engine Number Eleven Hundred and Six 
whistling for Devall’s Gap, a ‘‘blind”’ 
siding between Oakton and Beauregard. It 
struck upon my ears like an unconscious 
ery for help, and sent the blood tingling 
to hands and feet numbed by the chill 
If I failed, within ten minutes 


Four would at the bottom 


eyes 


water. 


Number be 
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of the river, her passengers and crew— 
My strokes grew less furious and more 


steady. My breath grew labored. I was 
forced to part my lips. The reaction after 
the wild run had begun to set in. But I 


buffeted doggedly on. I would save him 
or my own life should go out in the 
same muddy waves. For what would life 
be worth if I failed? 

But I was not destined to meet death in 
Current River. Within a few moments— 
hours in the passing—my feet struck the 
river-bed, and almost directly I was splash- 
ing through water barely waist-deep. 
Soon, teeth chattering, streaming water, I 
stood on the shore. 

There was not a second to waste. De- 
spite my utmost efforts, the current had 
carried me some little distance down the 
stream. I climbed the soft embankment, 
dashed through a long wilderness of bushes 
and briars, and finally reached the barbed- 
wire fence which guarded the railroad 
‘‘right-of-way.’’ I parted the strands of 
wire as best I could and scrambled through, 
the short, sharp spikes with which it was 
studded tearing my skirt. Catching in my 
wet hair, they tore it loose from its fast- 
enings; it fell in a dripping, tumbled mass 
over my neck and shoulders as I made my 
way up the steep incline, and stood at last 
upon the gravelled road-bed. 

I had barely done so when there came a 
loud, cracking, grinding, thundering noise, 
followed by a jar which made the ground 
quake. All the water in the river seemed 
to leave its bed and rise in a tall spectral 
column and then rush home with a sullen 
plunge. The large trestle had collapsed 

I turned and fled down the track. The 
wind was gaining strength, the clouds clos- 
ing down. The semi-darkness grew sud- 
denly intense. There was a flash of light- 
ning—the trees skirting the ‘‘right-of- 
way’’ sprang into startling relief, and were 
immediately swallowed up in gloom. Once 
I fancied I heard heavy footsteps crunching 
the road-bed behind me and my heart beat 
furiously. sut it was only the plash of 
scattering rain-drops upon the gravel. 

Thad not covered many yards when a 
bright round disk flashed suddenly into 
view far down the track. It was the head- 
light of Number Four’s engine, more than 
amileaway. Iredoubled my efforts, tear- 





ing the lantern from its fastenings as I ran. 
A minute later, the Eleven Hundred 
and Six lifted its deep voice in melan- 
choly cadence at Scott’s Crossing. The 
headlight grew momently larger; the rails 
stretched away and came together in a long 
glistening point, of which the light formed 
the shining apex. I shook the lantern 
violently, to clear it of water, and struggled 
with the bottom. The spring was stiff 
and resisted my fingers stoutly for a mo- 
ment, then gave way. I stopped abruptly 
in my flight. Fortunately, the match-case 
was waterproof; the matches were un- 
harmed. One, two, three flared, mere blue 
sparks in the protecting hollow of my hand, 
sputtered and died out, refusing to ignite 
the wet, greasy wick. The fourth leaped 
to the wick, and in a trice the blaze was en- 
sconced in the globe, the bottom fitted on, 
and the lurid danger-signal swinging across 
the track asT ran toward the rushing train. 

The Eleven Hundred and Six was 
vainly trying to save her reputation by 
making up some of her lost time. The 
flashing disk broadened rapidly ; the steady, 
pulsing roar deepened in volume. I 
stopped short in the middle of the track 
and swung the lantern to and fro. Engi- 
neer Dodds had not seen the signal—that 
was clear. I raised it on high to attract 
his attention if possible. As I did so, a 
pistol cracked in the distance. The 
wreckers had seen the red warning. Num- 
ber Four was barely more than a hundred 
yards distant. Would they never see it? I 
raised the lantern again, and shook it fran- 
tically to and fro. Then, as the train was 
almost upon me, there came two short 
notes from the Eleven Hundred and Six, 
and I flung myself from the track not a 
second too soon. With a hoarse scream 
for brakes, the train shot by. I had a 
reeling vision of the dimly-lighted sleepers 
as I tumbled almost headlong into the 
muddy ditch skirting the road-embank- 
ment. 

My lantern was extinguished by the fall. 

I sat up in the mud, dazed. Then I 
climbed up to the track, and stared after 
Number Four’s lessening markers. Merci- 
ful God! Would they go into the river 
after all? 

Suddenly the markers became stationary. 
There was a pause, then a loud, angry 
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snort from the Eleven Hundred and Six, 
followed by a quick succession of shorter, 
less violent blasts of the whistle. 

The train was rapidly backing up. I 
struggled to my feet—I had been half- 
sitting, half-lying across the end of a cross- 
tie, my arms upon the rail. The rear car 
came toa standstill at a short distance. As 
I dragged myself toward it, a lantern shone 
out suddenly from the rear steps of a mid- 
dle coach, and seemed to turn a somer- 
sault as its owner leaped down and hurried 
toward the engine. Presently another lan- 
tern flashed from that direction; Engineer 
Dodds was hurrying to the rear. A voice 
rang out, loud and clear. 

‘* What’s the matter down there, Dodds?”’ 
I recognized the voice. 

‘*The trestle’s down!’ 
in reply. 

‘*What?’’ 

‘*Trestle’s down! The pilot wasn’t six 
feet from the bank when I got her stopped. 
If we hadn't been flagged we'd all be at the 
bottom of the river now !”’ 

There was not a braver runner on the 
whole road than ‘‘ Al’? Dodds, but his voice 
was unsteady with excitement. Lights sud- 
denly twinkled along the whole length of 
the train. Several windows were raised 
and frowsy heads thrust out. 

The light from the baggage-coach fell 
full upon the grimy face and greasy blue 
overalls of Engineer Dodds, and the trim, 
uniformed figure of the conductor—a 
figure that I knew well. The baggageman 
squatted in the door and eagerly listened 
to the excited dialogue. 

‘*T tell you, boys, we'll never be any 
nearer passing in our checks than we’ve 
been to-night, until we really do the act!’’ 
Dodds was ‘*‘Who could have 
been up here at this time of night?’’ 

‘‘Must have been the night-operator, ’’ 
said Conductor Frazier. 

‘*No, it wasn’t.’’ Thus the baggageman. 
‘‘For I heard old Watts say yesterday 
that the night-operator here’s a lady.’’ 

‘*Well, whoever it was, we must ’a’ 
struck him,’’ said Dodds. ‘‘I didn’t see 
the light until we were almost on it, and it 
went over in the ditch as we passed.’’ 

‘*Good Lord, ‘Al’! We'd better go 

look for him instead of stand- 


back and 
ing here!’’ exclaimed Conductor Frazier, 


shouted Dodds, 


saying. 
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turning. ‘‘The fellow may be killed!’ 

‘*No, he’s not! It’s not a fellow—it’s 
I, Frank!’’ I called out. 

I was only a few feet distant now. 
‘*And I’m not——”’ ‘‘hurt’’ I was going 
to add, but I stopped abruptly, literally 
appalled by the look on Frank Frazier’s face. 

The lantern fell unheeded from his hand. 

‘*My Lord!’’ exclaimed Engineer Dodds, 
his jaw dropping. 

‘*What’s the matter here?’’ demanded 
an authoritative voice, and a stocky, red- 
faced man brushed past me and stepped 
within the shaft of light. I recognized 
Division Superintendent Spencer, whom I 
had seen once or twice. ‘‘What does 
this——’’ 

He broke off suddenly, as his eyes fell 
upon me, and stared as if petrified. 

‘*The trestle is down. Two men sawed 
the timbers—I heard them talking about 
it on the platform just in time to save the 
train. 

I delivered this explanation as well as 
my chattering teeth would permit, and 
shrank back into the darkness. For in 
the consternation, not unmixed with horror, 
vividly painted on the men’s faces, I had 
a sudden revelation of my personal appear- 
ance. My dress was torn, from contact 
with the barbed wire and briars, and clung 
about me in wet folds, plastered closely with 
clay and sand. My hair fell in dripping 
strings about my grimy face. I felt my 
cheeks tingle, though shivering violently 
with cold. 

But shrinking back availed me little. 

Mr. Spencer caught up Frazier’s lantern 
and held it up so that I was fully revealed. 

‘‘What—who is this?’’ he demanded, 
with an expression of amazement that was 
almost ludicrous. 

‘‘Why, if it isn’t Miss Kelley!”’ 
Mr. Dodds, coming to my relief. 

‘‘Madam, did you flag this train?’’ 
quired the superintendent. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

‘‘But how did you cross the river? In 
a boat?’’ 

‘*Kitty, you—surely you didn’t swim 
that river?’’? cut in Frazier, sharply, be- 
fore I could reply. 

‘‘Yes, I did! And I must get back to 
the office, somehow, directly, or that des- 
patcher *» The eager, excited faces 


” 


cried 


in- 
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of the men suddenly danced before me. I 
dropped the extinguished lantern, to which 
I had unconsciously clung, and pressed 


both hands to my head. 

‘‘She mustn’t stand here any longer— 
she’s dripping wet, and it’s raining !’ 
Mr. Spencer, making a motion as if to strip 


’ 


cried 
off his coat. Mr. Frazier had his about 
me in a trice. 

‘‘T’ll take her into one of the coaches, 
but I’m afraid none of them are really 


warm!’’ he exclaimed. 


Drawn by R. Marvin Wilcox. 


beside me, managed to press it unseen. 
‘*You’re mistaken, Mr. Spencer,’’ I said 
quickly. ‘‘I was badly frightened, but I 
would not have been human if I had stayed 
quietly in the office without making any 
effort.’’ Mr. Frazier pressed my hand again. 
A thought struck me, and I started up. 
‘‘That despatcher!*’ I explained, in 
consternation. ‘‘He was calling when I 
left the office! I must get back there and 
explain—he’ll write me up sure!’’ 
‘‘T have sent two men up the river to 


““t FLUNG MYSELF FROM THE TRACK NOT A MOMENT TOO SOON.” 


‘*My stove’s red-hot—just lift her up 
here!’ called out the baggageman, and a 
moment later I was shivering in his chair 
beside the glowing stove. 

It was some time before I could give « 
connected account to the eager superinten- 
dent for my head was still whirling. He 
made no attempt to hide his astonishment. 

**Miss Kelley, you are a brave woman !"’ 
he exclaimed, emphatically,. when I had 
finished. The rest were silent, but my 
hand was hanging limply over the chair- 
arm, and Mr. Frazier, who was close 


look for a boat,’’ said the superintendent, 
in a tone which calmed me for the 
ment. ‘‘I don’t think you need fear the 
despatcher, Miss Kelley. I'll explain mat- 
ters tohim myself! Your conduct to-night 
shall not be forgotten.’ 

A few minutes later Brakeman M’Guire 
and the train-porter arrived in a skiff which 
they had found at the landing. Dodds 
and his fireman, together with two or three 
armed passengers, were left in charge of 
the train. The remainder of the crew, with 
the exception of Flagman Murphy, who 


mo- 
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had been sent to the rear, entered the skiff. 
I insisted on accompanying them, despite 
some remonstrance from the superintendent 
and Mr. Frazier—they feared trouble with 
the wreckers. But my nerves were wrought 
up to such an unreasonable pitch, that, 
ridiculous as it seem, I feared Des- 
patcher Morissey more than any number 
of wreckers. They finally gave in, and I 
was bundled into the boat by the impatient 
superintendent. I noticed that they muffled 
the lantern to guard against bullets. None 
of the crew practised rowers, and 
some minutes elapsed before we gained the 
opposite shore. The light in the depot- 
window glimmered faintly through the mist 
of rain, and I shivering, 
despite the warm rugs and heavy overcoats 
in which Mr. Frazier had swathed me. 
We reached the station without molesta- 
There was no trace of the wreckers 
—they had evidently decamped directly 
they found their fiendish scheme was 
balked. The was bolted as I had 
left it—the revolver lying on the register. 
Mr. Frazier went around to the window I 
had left unfastened, climbed in and opened 


may 


were 


recommenced 


tion. 


door 


the door. The first sound which met my 
ear upon the threshold was: 
“*99— ON— ON— WO— 9—"* Tran 


to the key and responded. 


‘‘Wts t matr wi u (what’s the matter 
with you)!’’ snapped Morissey, wrath- 
fully. 


‘*Ntg (Nothing). I’ve—— I began, 
but he seized the circuit. 

‘*Yes, u’ve delayed 1st. mins at 
RD, tts wt I dnt like to rpt 
(report) ay 1 (anyone), but I'll have to 
explain tt delay, & I’m gng to turn it in 
as it is. Wy hvnt u givn No. 4’s sig to 
tt (that) Nine?”’ 

Before I could reply, my hand 
pushed from the key by that of the super- 


~o 
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u’ve done! 


was 


intendent, and he took hold. 

‘‘T’ll settle with him,’’ he said. ‘‘Fra- 
zier, take Miss Kelley home, and rouse the 
authorities. Wake up Clapp; he can work 
the rest of the night.”’ 

I thanked Mr. Spencer briefly—I felt 
sick and dizzy. Mr. Frazier and myself 
left the depot together. As we did so, we 
saw First Fifty-one heading into the mile 
passing-track. I learned later that they 
were delayed by pulling out a couple of 
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draw-heads on the grade between Woodford 
Junction and Cleves. 
We walked the whole way in silence, but 


at the gate Conductor Frazier paused a 
moment. 

‘Tt was all my fault—our quarrel, 
Kitty,’’ he said, in a queer, choked voice. 


‘‘T’m not fit to speak to you! Will you 
forgive me?”’ 

‘*Don’t think of it more, Frank. 
It was your danger that made me brave to- 
night,’’ I replied. 

Two days later I received a large box 
of snow-white roses, with the card of the 
third-trick despatcher enclosed. 

There was also a note, as follows: 
‘**Dear Miss KELLEY: 

I am grieved that your heroism has cost 
illness. Get well come back 
I have missed you, and will en- 


any 


you an and 
to us! 
deavor to render it more pleasant for you 
Sincerely, 

RD: Mi." 


Two weeks elapsed before I was able to 


when you return. 


report for duty; and long before I did so, 
I learned that the wreckers, two Bowes 
yardmen, who had been discharged for in- 
temperance by the superintendent, were 
captured at Norwood, and had confessed. 

The day before I resumed work, I was 
from Mr. Morissey. 
friends; 


surprised by a_ call 
Thereafter we became excellent 
and I found the third-trick despatcher could 
be as pleasant over the wire as he had been 
the reverse. 

But I did not work many more nights at 
Oakton. Mr. Spencer was as good as his 
word. Within a month the chief offered 
me the day-work at Woodford Junction— 
the best position on that district—with an 
intimation that it was a permanency. But 
I declined the generous offer and, a few 
days later, resigned from the service. 

The last night I worked at Oakton, Des- 
patcher Morissey said: ‘*Ty tell me u're 
gng to change u’re sig., & leave us fora 
betr job.”’ 

‘*Do they?’’ I queried. 

‘*Yes;’’ and then: ‘‘WI, if u hdl 
(handle) the housekpn keys well as u do 
these, u’ll be art (all right). It won't 
seem like t. same old smile wn u’re gone, 
but it’s all in t play aywy!’’ said he, and 
it seemed to me that the sounder had taken 


on a lonesome tone. 
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W* will not stop to argue with the 

poet over the possibility of a kiss 
too long. His intent is clear: small causes 
have disproportionate effects upon love, 
and a trifle may mar the whole—which is 
of truth, as far as it goes. But it does not 
go far enough. No trifle, as such, ever 
killed love or wrecked a home. But trifles 
are significant. They are red lights and 
danger signals, standing for weak spots in 
the road. A tiny jut of rock appearing 
above the water cannot founder a vessel. 
But the tiny jut means masses of rock and 
wrecking-power beneath the surface. <A 
slight eruption from a volcano is of itself 
harmless, but it signifies a seething, turbu- 
lent condition of lava within. 

It isso with the trifles that make quarrels 
and heartburn. Of themselves they do not 
count. They could not. Love is too great 
and too lofty to be altered by incidents. 
That she pouted when she should have 
petted, that he smiled when he should have 
been serious, that he omitted an attention, 
that she neglected a detail of his interest— 
these are these things which must pass 
lightly over a great passion. But the con- 
dition of heart and mind which insti- 
gated these trifles—there is another matter ; 
a matter for serious consideration, for 


quick, decisive action. Forgiving the 
trifles will not suffice. Resolving not to 
repeat them will be futile. Resigning 


oneself to disappointment and chagrin will 
be criminal. There is but one course to 
pursue when trifles resolve themselves into 
that inevitable first quarrel. Get under- 
neath the trifles and discover what prompted 
them. Learn the motives which impelled 
them, and analyze boldly the condition of 
heart and mind in which such motives could 
form. The result will be startling. It 
will fill you with terror. Dissatisfaction, 
unrest, disappointment, disillusion, even 
weariness you will find. The world will 
seem slipping from under you, the heart 
of life and love will shrivel, the honeymoon 
days will melt away into a past that by 


WOMAN’S 


LAVINIA HART 


“Alas, how easily things go wrong, 
A word too much or a kiss too long.”’ 





IDEALS FALL. 





— GEORGE MACDONALD 


its excess of sweetness makes the present 
more bitter. Is this man with blazing 
eyes and cruel speech he who worshipped by 
sunlight and pledged by moonlight that 
life should be one grand sweet song? Is 
this woman with biting retort the angel 
who, with love-lit eyes, seemed destined to 
make of earth a paradise? Is this, then, 
the end of it, with all of life to be lived in 
bondage? Has love a time-limit? Are 
ideals impossible of attainment? Is this 
when they fall? 

In this moment of awakening comes the 
crisis in married life. It may be a week 
from the wedding-day—it may be a year-— 
perhaps it could be several years. But 
come it will, and in that moment ideals will 
fall, and love will totter, and the foundation 
of our earth and the firmament of our sky 
will melt and make chaos. Andthen? In 
that same moment love must find itself, 
and ideals rise again upon a basis adjusted 
to new and practical conditions—else they 
die their final death. 

There are people who pass this crisis 
without knowing it. They have a kind of 
self-adjusting temperament that makes them 
equal to all emergencies. They rise under 
pressure. They grow with demands. They 
also start right—which is of importance. 
They start with truth for their fundamental 
principle—one which in matters of love 
and marriage stands for harmony. Ex- 
treme candor and broadest intercourse are 
absolute essentials in the conduct of a happy 
married life. They are. likewise essentials 
before marriage. There is no matter of 
condition, inclination or temperament which 
will affect the progress of happiness after 
marriage that is too great or too small to be 
considered before it. The way of young 
lovers is to hide their true selves and pre- 
tend to be something a great deal better, 
and for this they pay dearly. Often the 
price is the happiness of two lives. Ifa 
little more adjusting were done before mar- 
riage it would save not only time and 
temper afterward, but it would save a great 
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many people from getting married. With 
the new era of thought upon these topics 
men and have step. 
They have begun to study each other. Still 

The next step may sim- 
It will be the study of self. 


women advanced a 
the crises come. 
plify matters. 

There are two primary causes for the fall- 
Eithen we have expected 
If we have 


ing of ideals. 


too much or given too little. 
given too little, it was from thoughtlessness 


or selfishness. We must mend our ways. 
have expected too much, that will 

largely with 
is it we antici- 


If we 
not be so easy. It rests 
After all, what 

pated? That ardor never 
abate, even to give content a place?) That 
life would be made up of years of holding 
hands, regardless of the duties life brings to 
That the perplexities and trials 


another. 


love's would 


all hands? 
that come to other lives would be shut out 
from ours? That the particular man or 
woman we married would be an angel under 
all conditions, though a mortal, too? Did 
we suppose that our love would make all 
the days clearand the nights starlit, all the 
landlords obliging, the domestics domestic, 
and clients anxious to pile patronage at our 
feet? Should love have kept the pipes 
from freezing in winter and the ice from 
‘‘running out’? in summer? Should it 
have guarded against burnt toast for break- 
fast or cold soup for dinner? What is 
it we expected? Let us be honest. We 
expected ‘* perfect happiness.’’ We talked 
of it in just those words. Earth would 
be heaven. We thought but vaguely of 
the iceman and the plumber. No doubt, 
when the time came, Cupid would enter 
with sash and bow and repair the damage. 
Well, that is just what he does. When 
ideals fall, if there is any love left, Cupid 
comes in to sustain his rights. Usually 
is love. The crisis does not mean 
that love has changed or weakened. It 
means that conditions have changed. That 
new responsibilities have entered in—-new 
cares, unlooked-for conditions. These are 
like acid, falling on love. They are like 
earthquakes, shaking the foundations of 
the old ideals. Will love stand the acid? 
It will if it have love to lean upon. Will the 
ideals stand the If they do not 
they are better fallen. If they cannot stand 
the wear and tear of practical living, we 
new foundation 


there 


shock? 


must rebuild them on a 
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and after a new and practical plan. We 
must also rebuild We can- 
not progress with the debris of fallen ideals 
blocking the way. In that first quarrel 
get past the trifle which precipitated the 
discussion and examine your hearts. Re- 
Do candor for 
It can result only in good. 


them at once. 


serve nothing. not spare 
fear of cutting. 
Perhaps you will discover that you—even 
you, who believed yourself so wronged— 
have been guilty of some shortcomings. 
These things steal upon us unawares and 
gain ground. We are less demonstrative 
than Perhaps we feel that 
our love should by this time be understood 
—or we may fear to become a bore by con- 
reiteration. We are 
are burdens we never knew 


heretofore. 


stant less cheerful. 
But there 
fore—or we may merely be viewing life 
with more thoughtful eyes. We pay less 
attention to the common interests. Per- 
haps new and equally important interests” 
The 
new life is wide, and its interests are varied. 
Or we may be ill, and all things drag. Per- 
fectly plausible excuses, these, for all sorts 
of conditions. Yet how mystifying and 
full of chagrin to the one in whom entire 
confidence has not been reposed. 

An old maxim states that ‘‘quarrels clear 
the air.’’ They do not. They befog it. 
But getting at the seat of mental and 
spiritual cause from whence these quar- 
rels evolve usually results in a wholesome 
sweetness in the domestic atmosphere. 

Then for the new ideals. Build them 
on a foundation of common Cut 
away all the underbrush and dig up the 
gnarled roots of preconceived false notions. 
Pile them up toward the highest heaven of 
happiness, with truth and candor and cheer- 
fulness and energy and oneness of purpose. 
Have no foolish notions about pride in 
setting up new ideals and confessing the 
old ones fallen. Humility is the last test 
of love. It is the proof of its greatness. 
The love that delights is worth while, and 
the love that will suffer is good. But the 
love that will humble itself knows love’s 
best dimension. It knows also love's best 
means. So great a test is humility—it 
carries supreme conviction. It humbles in 
return. And it wins. 

When ideals fall, it is well to look first 
to one’s own heart before suspecting the 


be- 


are springing up in other directions. 


sense. 
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Love begets love, 
and When 
love ceases to satisfy, the trouble is very 
great 


heart which is its mate. 
suspicion begets suspicion. 


love is 
When 
from 
Like- 


apt to be with oneself. <A 
faith 


freighted with and trust. 

doubt enters in, it comes usually 
within, rather than from without. 

wise a great love radiates love—and joy 
and content. And it gains from the re- 
bound of its own force and warmth, if from 
nothing else. It is the one whose love is 
ereater who gets the greater portion of 
One of 


love’s compensations. these com- 


pensations is to inspire love in another and 


develop it. Love grows by what it feeds 
upon—and its nourishment is love. It 
thrives or becomes puny according to its 
rations. A mild love may be fed into a 
great passion if given sufficient nourish- 
ment. A love magnificent in all its parts 
may sicken and die of starvation. There 
are too many starved hearts among married 
men and women. There is too much left 
to be taken for granted. With good in- 
tention to be loyal and loving, we allow 
material demands upon our time to lessen 
the demonstration of our affection. We 
would not fail to feed our bodies or clothe 
our backs. Yet we give poorhouse portions 
to our hearts, and let our souls go naked 
for want of the joy in which they might 
be clothed. 

Demonstrative love is what we want for 
the fulfilment of ideals. If we would keep 
Cupid in the household we must make 
much of him. Not only for the sake of 
our lover, but of our love, must we iterate 
or reiterate ‘‘I love you.’’? Not only to 
silence the doubts in that other mind, but 
to keep them from our own, must we re- 
peat that our loveisall. We come in time 
to believe anything plausible if we say it 
often enough. 

And particularly must man be aggressive 
in his loving. Timidity is often mistaken 
for indifference, and the quality of love a 
timid wooing wins is not worth while. All 
women want aggressive lovers. All women 
do not say so. They all do not know so. 
Nevertheless, this is the sort of love they 
want. No half-hearted efforts, no milk- 
and-water devotion will suffice. Love is 
the most important element in the attain- 
ment of theideal. Love is the ideal—love 
for country, love for God, love for human- 
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ity, love for Nature, love for home, love 
for life; labeled or re 
stricted, but comes like a song of spring 
and goes out to everything animate and in- 
is in us going forth 
All 


in others, 


love that is not 


animate, the best that 
to find the 
that is worth while in ourselves, 
in the plan of the universe, is inspired of 
love. And love's highest height and deep- 
est depths and broadest realms are realized 


best in men and works. 


in the ideal love between husband and wife. 
Such is the 
ideals which take shape after marriage. It 


love that grows from those 
is the love a man wins from his wife after 
they pass that crisis when amateur ideals 
are shattered, when understanding of life 
and all its meanings, and love and all its 
possibilities, light upon the 
mental, the physical, the ethical, even the 


throws new 
psychical, ideals of Love. 

And this Love stands the acid. 
the acid of time, of temper, of materialism. 
It meets reverses without a quiver. It is 
It is forgiving. 


It stands 


calm. It is courageous. 
It is above suspicion, above jealousy. It 
It is all. 


itself 


is steadfast. It is progressive. 
Also, it never perishes. It 


It feeds on every circum- 


feeds 
as it advances. 
stance, good and bad. It flourishes on fail- 
fortune, on sorrow as it 
Greatest 


ure as it does on 


does on joy. For it is not alone. 
of all its attributes, it is dependent, and 
sustained by that other love which inspired 
it. Out of it courage is born and faith is 
It has enduring power. 

This ideal love between man and wife 
makes them a unit. It binds and fetters 
more than the doing of the marriage service 
or the undoing of the divorce court. Of 
was written, ‘‘whom God 
hath joined together.’’ To such as these 
come the refinements of loving. There is 
less of speech than of silent communication. 
A look, a gesture, convey the substance of a 
They know 
They give without asking. 
without touch. 

For it 
ments remain 
lose in spoken or written words. 


conceived. 


such as these it 


without words. 


They respond 


discourse. 


the dearest endear- 
They could but 
All the 
variations of ‘‘I love you’’ have been tried 


that 
unuttered. 


is true 


only to return to the first eloquent but in- 
adequate ‘‘I love you.’’ And the heart is 
flooded and bursting with a tenderness and 
a joy that cannot take shape in words. If 
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the souls be not mated, if the minds be 
not fitted groove into groove, if the under- 
standing be not quickened till it is sensitive 
to every subtle shade of meaning, the es- 
sence of love’s sweetness is lost, the force of 
it is perverted and the purpose of its be- 
ing is unfulfilled. 

It is not so with the man and wife who 
are affinities. With mood is 
subconsciously met and followed. 


these each 


Jetween 


them is instinctive comprehension. 
Thought answers thought; wish follows 
wish. They reason along the same lines; 


they deduce the same results. Not only 
are they united by kindred thought and 
purpose and daily living, but by all those 
exquisite charms and privileges which con- 
stitute the fragrance of the flower of true 
marriage. 

There is more of ideal love and marriage 
in the world than it is the fashion to 
believe. Affinities are not so rare. But 
they are made, not born. After all, what 
are People between whom at- 
traction is developed to a maximum, 
who think and feel and act in entire svm- 
pathy. It is improbable that two people 
could meet and discover such a bond of 
perfect sympathy. Such acondition would 
be too good and great to gain without 
No two people have the same 


affinities? 


a struggle. 
training and education, the same environ- 
ment, the same conditions for the forma- 
tion of character and inclination. We must 
make our affinities. We must get the raw 
material and mold it to our liking, and this 
Available material is not 
It requires 


is no easy task. 
raw; it has been badly used. 
much undoing before we can begin to do. 
But the first important step is to choose 
well. If we cannot find affinities, we can 
find affinities in embryo. Which means 
strong natural attraction, a common mental 
level, an equal appreciation for the niceties 
and sympathy in tastes. Given a great 
love on these common grounds may seem 
the necessary all. It is not. It is merely 
a good start. There must be unselfishness 
complete, and this must be acquired, for it 
comes naturally to no human being. There 


must be a sincere intent to make the other 


happy rather than oneseif. In no other 
way can lasting happiness be gained. 


There must be a disposition for content, 
which is less a matter of how much we can 
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get, than how much we can do without. 
Strife and unrest are the foes to ideal hap- 
piness. And the things for which we 
strive and spend our strength are so shal- 
low, so unavailing! The acquisitions to 
heart and mind and soul are those which 
They are what count in the long 
run. Which is a very short run. 

Life’s span is so fleeting, it seems a pity 


enrich. 


that years and experience must be paid for 
its secrets; that the heyday must be almost 
done before we know the crops that yield 
the harvest. Yet sure that 
content is properly placed; that it has to 
do with what we have, and not with what 
we do. Activity is one of the little inroads 
to happiness. Perhaps it is through so 
practical a way as an aid to good digestion, 
but it acts also on the mental digestion. 
There is no hope for people who get into 
A worthy ambition is a tonic. 


sure be our 


a Tut. 
3ut husband and wife must be sure to take 
the same brand. They cannot be joined 
in other things and parted in their interests. 
They must aim together and plan together 
and hope together for the same goal. There 
can be no unit if the fraction of the part is 
not united to the whole. It is by striving 
together that hope is kept alive, that cour- 
age rises after every defeat, that cheerful- 
ness is kept pinioned in the home. 

To be sure, these conditions are not so 
2asy as they read. It is hard to be cheerful 
when every hope fails, when our material 
is unmalleable and very much resembles a 
mistake, when every ideal has fallen and 
there does not seem to be an inch of ground 
on which to build anew. Yet the cases of 
absolute incompatibility are few. Unless 
there be vice so deep-rooted it would break 
the back and crush the spirit in the futile 
effort to updig it, unless there be conditions 
inconsistent with all laws of sympathy and 
progress, there is still hope for happiness. 
The optimist will find that hope. The pessi- 
mist finds nothing. Skepticism and a low 
spirit never avail in any cause—except it 
be suicide. This world belongs to the light 
in heart, to the hopeful, to the energetic. 
It is conquered by the conqueror—who is 
not made by the empire he wins. The 
conqueror is such at the moment his deter- 
mination takes shape and the power of his 
will and the force of his energies are bent 
unon the accomplishment of his goal. 














A determination to be happy, backed by 
unflinching effort to accomplish it, must 
result in happiness. Is every circumstance 
against us and every hope crushed? Let 
us take an inventory of just what we have. 

It cannot all be badness. There is good 
in everything, in every being. Discover 
that goodness. Lift it out of the ashes. 
Develop and expand it. Nurture it ten- 
derly, wisely, and keep down the weeds. 
Soon the good plant will be big enough and 
healthy enough to slip. Before we realize 
it we will have a garden. That is tact. 

But tact, you say, is a gift. It may be. 
It is likewise a makeshift. Tact is a make- 
believe for character. It is the good fairy 
that jumps into a vacuum and conciliates. 
In the presence of character all places fill 
naturally. There can be no vacuums. 

We are told there must be tact. Indeed, 
there must be, if that for which it substi- 
tutes is lacking. 

The right thing is unavailing in the 
wrong time and place. Levity at funerals 
and mourning at weddings are ill-timed. 
And fruit out of season is void of flavor. 
The happy time for the act controls its 
success. Disturb a hive prematurely and 
it yields us bees in lieu of honey. 

Tact does much for its possessor. Char- 
acter does more. Its results are better to 
be relied upon. What tact accomplishes 
haphazardly character does naturally. Tact 
relies upon instinct. Character stands alone. 
Tact is the gift of the gods. Character 
is ours for the getting. Not by a single 
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lunge, not by wishing and wanting, but 
by constant, patient endeavor, repeated 
self-denials, victories that cost struggles, 
experience that costs humiliation, uplift- 
ments worth their price of bitterness and 
suffering, is character gained. 

With the development of character the 
senses broaden and become susceptible. 
The possibilities for happiness are fuller and 
keener. Life unfolds new joys, whose 
bounds extend beyond range of the soul’s 
vision. And the soul grows up to them. 

But for this arduous endeavor there is 
compensation—out of all proportion, past 
all dreaming. And that is not all. With 
the birth of character a new sense is born. 
The sense of proportion. 

‘*What is the way to success?’’ we ask 
the great men. They cannot tell us. They 
know what upheld them in every emer- 
gency, but they cannot define it. It was the 
sense of proportion. It measured, plumbed 
every circumstance and gauged every condi- 
tion. It weighed relative values, material 
and human. It knew character when it 
found it and sifted the wheat from the chaff. 
It recognized opportunity, and it likewise 
made the most of it. 

All these gifts, and more, grow out of 
cliaracter. Out of this single quality 
comes happiness—happiness, lasting, firm- 
founded, satisfying; happiness that will 
stand the test of practical conditions, for 
out of practical conditions it is welded. 

And such is the happiness that fulfils 
the new ideals. 


GLORY. 


By H. W. METCALF. 


GALLANTLY, gallantly rides the sun, 
Strong and brave through the pathless blue. 


Willingly, well is his duty done ; 
Tirelessly, constantly, firm and true. 
But glory is not, for he has no way 


But God’s command, and he must obey. 


Little and wicked and weak is man: 
Erring and false is the race he runs: 


Of space an atom—of time a span— 
Yet greater he is than a million suns. 
For this is glory: to choose the way 


Of the law, with the power to disobey. 
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HAT is what he was—there is never a 
doubt about it—though the term is 
now one of reproach in the land wherein 
he dwelt. That he labored for a monthly 
wage—a_ very was—is 
Many a racer is put to a cart when 
he is old and has broken his knees, but he 
i the Blood tells in 
men just as it does in horses. 
was born in the blue-grass 
country, where the women have beauty and 
the men have iron in their blood, and he 
lived there a very long time. So much I 
can make out clearly from the very few 
papers he has left. For the rest there is 
only a rusty old sword, a pair of pistols 
and a picture. it all there 
is a story—a heart-breaking story, no doubt 
—but you and I will never read that, for 
Hopkins was no man for self-pity nor for 
the babbling of woes. 

But he was of the blue-grass, of the 
country where they rear his kind, and yet it 
was far from his own that I found him— 
as far as a rude little Arkansas town may 
be; a town built of *‘rough-edge’’ lumber 
and standing on a sand-bluff beside a broad 
blue river. He walked with a limp then; 
and his white hair was long, reaching al- 
most to the collar of his coat. Tall, spare 
and erect, he made a picturesque, striking 
figure, but none in the place knew any- 
thing of the manner of his history. So 


meager wage it 


true, 
same. 


is a racer just 


Hopkins 


Somewhere in 
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far as the crowd that harbored on the river- 
front was concerned, his past, like many 
another's there, reached just to the boat- 
landing some two hundred yards away. 
There one day he had limped ashore from 
the up-river boat, a man clean of face, 
hooked as to nose and thin as to nostril, 
showing in his every motion the decision 
of the soldier. 

But they could not read all this, these 
unrefined people of the Arkansas town, and 
had they read it they would not have cared. 
To them he was simply an old man come 
to look after Dobson’s horses—Dobson the 
liveryman, whose stables were under the 
bluff. 

As for Hopkins, he told nothing—not 
even to Dobson—and it is against good 
breeding in a river-town to ask a man very 
many questions. So Hopkins went about 
his business, a ‘*has-been’’ ‘*broken- 
down aristocrat’? who was, of course, en- 
titled to but small regard. For the town 
had many other ‘‘has-beens’’ on its streets 
whom its citizens, with much refinement of 
cruelty, jeered at or joked or pitied as time 
and occasion served. 

But they did not annoy Hopkins so, not 
even when they were drunk. Once, 
indeed, a flippant fool—but he 
stranger—made the old man a butt for shal- 
low wit; but the play didn’t last long, for 
Hopkins looked at him. Then the fool's 


anda 


was a 





ONE 


shrank, 


excuses. 


little stunted soul shivered and 
and his white lips stammered 

As a liveryman, however, Hopkins was 
a success. The stablemen drivers 
could not lie to him as they could to Dob- 


These, superstitious as all negroes 


and 


son. 
are, said that Hopkins was a wizard; that 
the horses coming in from the road spoke 
to him and told him things. They didn't 
know that Hopkins had been born in the 
blue-grass country where men learn all about 
horses before they are taught to speak. 
The foam-flecks on a glossy coat, the grip 
of the bit in the teeth or the turn of the 
hair from a whip-lash, were so many words 
It was this that caused his trouble 
folk—there were 
The preacher 


to him. 
with the church-going 
some such in the little town. 
had overdriven a horse and had broken him 
in his wind, and Hopkins spoke strongly. 
Hell, made for who 
brutally misused horses. In this Hopkins 
was wrong, and this particular minister 
knew that For hitn, hell was a 
place to burn one’s enemies in. Therefore, 
he said that Hopkins was an infidel, but I 
don’t think that he really knew. 

Still, the old man was by no means a 
He swore at times fluently and with 


he said, was men 


he was. 


saint. 
expression. That was when some one had 
beaten a dog or a little child. When the 
long nights came, when the storm whipped 
the river into flying foam, and the night- 
wind tore shrieking through the tree-tops 
on the bluff above, then Hopkins would sit 
by his fire. And for a while, it seems to 
me, Hopkins might think of the storm or 
of the horses or of his pipe; but afterward, 
when the lights burned low, and the flicker- 
ing flames leaped in the chimney, and the 
weird wild shadows set to dancing on the 
walls, Hopkins would forget the 
Arkansas town, forget the stable and the 
horses, forget poverty and trouble and age; 
and his proud old spirit would rise, in the 
smoke from the brick-red powhatan, and 
float, and, drifting far, would come again to 
the pleasant blue-grass country. Then, for 
a space, for that homesick wraith even grim 
old Time relented; and, while the silent 
hours slept, old Hopkins, with familiar 
ease, walked through stately corridors and 
bowed to stately dames. Or it may be, 
that, pressing a good steed close between 
his knees, he swept long hillsides, waking 


then 


OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 


the silent slopes with the wild, free music 
of the hunting-horn, and harking to the 
joyous baying as the pack swept up the 
Or the 


bugles as the gray squadrons charged or 


glens. else, perhaps, he heard 
saw the dusky columns marching or caught 
with anxious, straining ear the far-off roar 
of the guns. 
had not come at all, 


the picture came down to him out of the 


And when these had passed or 
I am sure that she of 


hers— 
him 


silence, touching his hands with 
him lead 
softly down long-lost walks in dim old 
And with her, I think, an old 
faith back to him—a faith once 
learned at a and the past 
became the future for Hopkins, and only 
his grave was between. And so the long, 
wild night would pass, and the gray dawn 
would come—and with it reality. 
Although there were some of us who 


touching tenderly—and 
gardens. 

came 
mother’s knee 


liked the man, even we did not suspect the 
manner of his fashioning nor gauge in any 
way the calm, cool courage of his stanch 
old heart. But knowledge came to us later. 
It was the beginning of winter, I remem- 
ber, and the dust lay thick in the roads, 
for the drought had been great that year. 
West of us, in the hills, the farms had been 
And who 
suffered was a man—a 
the blue-grass he was—with a wife and 
one little child. 

And, since the summer had been hard on 
the man and the autumn had brought him 
no harvest, he was downcast, and his wife, 
also, was sad, but he could have stood 
that and have tried again save that his 
child fell ill of the slow hill-fever and bab- 
bled of the home-land and of the clear 
streams and of the meadows. Then, be- 
his heart was sore and he 
could in no way escape the heavy-lidded 
eyes that followed him, the settler sought to 
retrace his steps that the child might die in 
peace. For it seemed to him in his igno- 
rance that heaven must be far away from 
the hot dry hills and very close to the 


So he his 


sorely stricken. among those 


‘*poor white’’ from 


cause because 


blue-grass country. harnessed 
one poor beast and turned his face east- 
ward. 

But the and old, 
made but a After 
that, it died by the wayside. Then it was 


plain to the man that very truly his God 


unfed 
two-days’ journey. 


beast, being 
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had forsaken him; and, accounting him- 
self already accursed, he went by night and 


took a beast. Afterward, he drove hur- 
riedly, fifty miles in a day, and it was 
nightfall when he came to the river. 

But the wagon had hampered the man 
since he could by no means find shelter in 
the swamps and in the tangled cane. There 
were men on his trail—twenty men of the 
hills, heavy-browed and stern. And when 
morning had come and the red sun capped 
with golden light the wavelets out on the 
river, these came up with the fugitive, and 
they were twenty and he was one. Also 
was fast in his wagon- 


the stolen horse 
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dashed them away with his hand. Beyond 
him the river ran, and the ripples chased 
2ach other, and the bright bubbles danced 
in the eddies. The man watched them 
absently. The leader of the mob was poll- 
ing a vote, 

‘*Looshus?”’ 

‘*Hang!’ 

‘‘Long Jake?’’ 

‘*Hang!’’ 

“Spite?” 

‘*Hang!”’ 

The roll-call was slow and monotonous. 

Suddenly another figure appeared—a 
man tall and straight, with long white 











Drawn by E, Hering. ‘OLD MAN,’ HE YELLED, 


shafts. Because of these things, they 
bound him and led him away; and there 
was left in the wagon only the wailing 
woman low-bent above a dying child. 

Still, the townfolk who came out to see 
knew nothing of the two who were left. 
The river-town was ‘‘tough,’’ it is true, 
but it would not have stood that, I think. 
But as for the man—well, horse-stealing 
was a common thing then, and the penalty 
thereof was death. So the men who had 
taken the thief set him in their midst and 
considered his guilt, and we of the town 
looked on. 

The prisoner sat quietly. Once he let 
his eyes wander back toward the wagon 
and then the quick tears came, but he 


‘I'M GOIN’ TER SHOOT.’ ” 


hair that reached to the collar of his coat. 
A light leaped in the prisoner’s eyes, and 
he tugged at his hampering bonds. 

‘*Colonel!’’ he called. ‘‘Don’t you know 
me, Colonel? Don’t you ’member the Fift’ 
Kaintucky?’’ 

Hopkins started, then turned and shoul- 
dered his way through the crowd. 

‘Billy Hitt!’’ he said, sternly, ‘‘Billy 
Hitt, what are you doing here?’’ 

In a few short words one of the mob told 
the story; but, as he concluded, the thief 
spoke up again: 

‘*He ain’t tole hit all, Colonel,’’ he re- 
marked, dejectedly. ‘‘Thar’sa waggin back 
yonder, an’ my wife’sin hit an’ my baby— 
an’—an’—my baby’s a-dyin’, Colonel. ly 
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The tears had come into the old man’s 
eves When he turned to those about him: 
““*You didn’t that, gentlemen,’ 
he said, quite softly. ‘*You didn’t know 
that, I’m sure.”’ 

The leader of the regulators frowned. 
He didn’t want the facts brought out, for 


know 


he wasn’t sure of the town. 

‘*Stand back, pardner!’? he exclaimed, 
3ut Hopkins did not heed, 
and he was forced to speak again. 

‘Stand back, old man!’ he repeated, in 


impatiently. 


menacing tone. 

Quick to scent an affray, the crowd closed 
in, surging and hooting and roaring. 
Then suddenly they hushed, for Hopkins’ 
eyes were ablaze and his long forefinger 
was shaking in the other’s face. 

‘*Stand back, yourself,’’ he thundered, 
‘and give this man a chance!’ 

The hill-man sprang backward, his face 
flushing with passion and his right hand 
slipping to his holster, but Hopkins only 
straightened himself. 

‘*Shoot, you 
“Shoot! It’s safe!’’ 

The crowd broke out into turmoil and 
babble. This was 
The leader advanced a step. 

‘Git out of this pretty damn’d quick,” 
he ripped out, wrathfully; and as he spoke 
a man of his party crept upon Hopkins 


from behind. Like a flash, Hopkins turned 


coward!’’ he _ hissed. 


arow to their minds. 


and gripped the new man’s arm. 
‘*Your pistol!’’ he commanded, sharply, 
and the slow-witted fellow obeyed. 
Realizing their folly, 
others rushed forward with curses. 
‘*Down with him!”’ 
the old fool down!’’ 
But Hopkins faced them. ‘‘The first 
man he they halted. 
Then their leader passed again to the front. 
‘Old he yelled, ‘‘I’m ter 
shoot !*’ 


comrade’s the 


they cried. ‘* Knock 


dies!”’ said—and 


man,’’ evoin’ 


‘So am I!" said Hopkins. ‘*Back!’’ 
The other quailed, and for a little space 
Then the 
hush fell. 


the two men eyed each other. 
hill-man raised his weapon. <A 
The crowd was rigid with expectation. 

‘Don’t, Hank! 
do that !’’ 
strained at his thongs. 


Fer God’s sake, don’t 


begged some one. The prisoner 


Give hit up, Colonel,’’ he muttered. 


‘‘Fer shore he’s got yer!”’ 


“Git!” 


trigger. 


said the hill-man, fingering the 
kill 
‘I shall shoot 
Then 


**Fire!”’ 


‘I'm goin’ to 
you,’” he replied, quietly. 
the 


raised his hand suddenly. 


Hopkins laughed. 


you just between eyes.”’ he 
he 
cried. 

It may have been that the sharp com- 
mand startled the other—he said so, after- 
which he would not have 


it may be that 


ward—into that 
done; passion had its way 
with him; but he fired five shots in quick 
succession. 

As they struck, Hopkins reeled and his 
Then 


his sleeve, and a 


thin face went very white. a dark 


from red 


stain marked the front of his shirt: 


stream oozed 
but he 
steadied himself, and his pistol-arm 
with a deadly aim. 

*One!”’ 


rose 
he counted, solemnly; ‘*I shall 
kill you at three !"’ 

A snarl ran through the mob, and weap- 
ons came flashing out, but the had 
taken a hand. 

‘*Fair play!’’ 
‘*Fair play!’’ 


town 


called Dobson, 


the 


sternly, 


and crowd echoed 
back. 

The hill-men fell sullenly. = It 
was hard, but they knew the rude ethics of 


the river-towns. 


back, 


(OT wo!?’ 
The rebellious outbreak had hushed, and 
the stillness was appalling. The hands of 
the leader twitched convulsively, and his 
empty pistol fell to the ground. Behind 
the group, a man grew frantic. 
‘*Pray, Hank!’’ he urged; ‘*Pray!’’ 
The leader moistened his dry lips with 
his tongue. 
‘A chanst!** he muttered: **Give me a 
chanst !*° 
Hopkins slid his fingers lightly along the 
trigger. 
he 
I'll 


chance, said. 


Hitt 


for a 
Billy 


‘A chance 
‘You 
you.”’ 

The leader turned 


spare and spare 
the 
There was supplication in his look, but it 


his face to men. 
was not needed. 


‘*We'll do it. Yes, will!’ 
they cried, and they sprang to loose their 


shore we 
prisoner's bonds. 

Then, as Billy Hitt stumbled to his feet, 
old Hopkins, with his last fight won, stag- 
gered, grasped blindly—and fell. 
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A FATHER CAN 


DO FOR HIS SON. 





By HARRY THURSTON PECK. 


HERE exists almost universally through- 
the world a feeling that a son 
to father than a 
This is a curious sur- 

It is a lingering re- 
women did not 


out 
means much more his 
daughter ever can. 
vival from the past. 
minder of the times when 
count at all, when at the most they were 
tolerated as a evil. Little by 
little, with the march of the centuries, the 
place which women hold in the social or- 
ganism has changed; but the impress of 
old still be traced in modern 
thought and feeling. Hence the man-child 
holds the place of honor in the household, 
by a sort of tacit understanding; and the 
daughter, even though she may be loved 
the most, comes after him. The difference 
between the two may not be very marked. 
That depends upon the conservatism of 
each particular community. In China, the 
old order still prevails as it did thousands 
of years ago; and the birth of a girl is re- 
garded as a real calamity toits parents. In 
England, though the Salic law has never 
held a place in the constitution of the 
realm, it does nevertheless exist in the 
practice of the English people; and the 
feeling which led to its adoption on the 
Continent is a feeling with which the aver- 
age Englishman is in cordial sympathy. 
The entailing of landed estates in the male 
line is one evidence of it; but still more 
striking evidence is found in the disposi- 
tion which almost every father of a family 
makes of his property by will when he is 
free to leave itas he chooses. Almost uni- 
versally the bulk of it goes to the sons, 
who are or ought to be quite able to make 
their way unaided, while a meager fraction 
is left to keep the daughters above want. 
Yet this thing seems right even to those 
who suffer from it; so fixed is the tradition 
which holds the son to be superior to the 


necessary 


custom can 


daughter. 
Americans have pretty generally rid 
themselves of these unjust discrimina- 


tions, so far as concerns their practical 
attitude toward the children whom they 
have brought into the world. This 
country, being in fact the paradise of 


women, protects the daughter by laws 
which men themselves have made: and 


parental fondness makes no distinction 
between children by reason of their sex, 
Nevertheless, there still lurks in the minds 
of men, a vague, indefinite feeling that sons 
are more to a man than his daughters are. 
The birth 
hearty congratulation than the birth of a 
daughter. Among the vulgar, there even 
exists a notion that to beget a son is especi- 
ally creditable to the father—a concrete 
evidence of his vigorous masculinity. And 
finally there is one particular circumstance 
which, perhaps not unreasonably, 
the son importance in his father’s eyes. It 
is the son and not the daughter who carries 
on the family name to other generations 


and thus gratifies the pride of individuality 


of a son always brings more 


gives 


which animates the lowest and _ highest 
equally. There is something fundamental 


in this desire to perpetuate one’s name; for 
it springs from that horror of death, of 
nothingness, of oblivion, which is the most 
powerful of all the instincts which God has 
given us. Though one must himself die and 
pass away from the earth, there is comfort 
in the thought that something that is his— 
that in a sense is even a part of him—still 
lives and mingles among men and makes 
them think of him when he is dead. 

The son, then, although he may not be 
loved more tenderly than the daughter, does 
nevertheless appeal to certain feelings in 
his father that are subtle and profound; 
and this is why the relation between the 
two is different from any other. The father 
not only wishes his son to be reared in com- 
fort, to be sound in body, and to havea 
fitting education—these things he wishes 
for his daughter, too—but he desires very 
earnestly that the son shall be his own 
second self, wiser of course, and more suc- 
cessful and more fortunate, yet still a 
second self, through whom he may renew 
his youth and live his own life over, and 
at the last, rob death itself of half its bit- 
terness. To him, in a very special sense, 
belongs the future of the son; upon him, in 
a very special sense, must lie the responsi- 
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bility of his training and the molding of 
his character. Not many fathers, possibly, 
are fully conscious of the real reason of this 
peculiar interest. Not very many of them 
formulate their purpose as it has been for- 
mulated here. But every intelligent, right- 
minded man to whom a male child has been 
given, is sure to ask himself at some time 
in the early years of that child’s life, the 
definite and most insistent question ‘* What 
can I do that no one else can do for this 
son of mine?’’ 

What is it that a father can do for his 
son? And this inquiry must be separated 
from any connection with what may be 
called the accidentia of life. It must be 
stripped of any collateral and special cir- 
cumstances which are quite fortuitous and 
which are different in each one of ten mil- 
lion households. Of course if the father 
be rich, he can give his son a thousand 
things which the man of moderate means 
cannot command, and which a poor man 
scarcely knows of. The man of old family 
and good connections can assure to his son 
acquaintances and associates and valuable 
friendships which will make certain for 
him a favorable start in life. Yet these 
things are wholly superficial and extrane- 
ous. Fine clothes and dainty surround- 
ings, carefully-planned pleasures, 2ccom- 
plished teachers, an elaborate education, a 
knowledge of social forms, the companion- 
ship of amiable and cultivated friends—all 
these are good things and some are in them- 
selves desirable, though it is certain that 
they have been known to enervate the mind 
and decrease the natural vigor by making 
the path of life too smooth. But in any 
event, if they are advantages, they are 
accidental advantages, and they do not 
properly come into this discussion. For 
the real question is not ‘‘ What can certain 
fathers do for their sons?’’ but ‘‘ What can 
any father do for his son?’’ In other words, 
what is it that all fathers have it in their 
power to do, apart from wealth and station, 
apart from any freak of fate, and that if 
done will endure in its effects not merely 
throughout that one single human life, but 
by transmission, through all the generations 
that are still to come? 

Every man who has lived beyond the 
years of early youth has gained at least one 
possession, the value of which cannot be 
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questioned. He may or he may not have 
accumulated money. He may or he may 
not have formed valuable connections. But 
he has at least learned a part of the lesson 
of life. He has won experience. He has 
had some successes. He is certain to have 
made mistakes. He has seen the worth 
of many things which in his untaught years 
he slighted. He has come to recognize 
the emptiness and baseness of much that he 
once admired. He has lost illusions, and 
he has stored up truth. Perhaps the ex- 
perience which he has acquired may have 
cost so dear as to have beggared him in 
health or wealth cr power; but if so, it 
has but sunk the more deeply down into his 
heart. In a word, whatever else he may 
have gained or lost, he has at any rate, 
maturity, knowledge of life, and the gen- 
eral wisdom that comes from intercourse 
with men in the world of strife and stress. 
Now just asa father is in general concerned 
with leaving to his son material possessions, 
so should he be much more concerned with 
leaving him this treasure of experience, a 
thing of infinitely greater worth than 
money, because it is something which 
when once imparted, can never be taken 
away. What a father ought to do for his 
son, therefore, and what he actually can do, 
is to send him out into the world, so fitted 
for its testsas to enable him to begin where 
the father himself left off. If that much 
can be done for him, he will have been 
well and truly trained, and his father will 
have performed his duty according to the 
full measure of his opportunities. 

3ut is this really possible? Is not the 
belief that it is possible a purely academic 
theory? Must not every human being learn 
life’s lessons for himself? Is not this the 
more pathetic fact in man’s existence here 
on earth, that experience cannot be im- 
parted, and that each generation must in 
its turn, travel the rough road that leads 
to knowledge, bearing its own burdens, 
sinning its own sins, and suffering its own 
penances, untaught and unwarned by those 
who have gone before?) Some years ago in 
the pages of this magazine, I expressed 
this feeling as strongly as I could; yet at 
that time I was speaking in general terms 
and expressing a general truth, ignoring 
the one solitary exception which seems to 
prove the rule. No formal teaching. no 
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wise didacticism, no moving eloquence, no 
bland persuasion, no grim words of warn- 
ing can make any but the most fleeting 
impressions upon the mercurial mind of 
youth. Yet there is one way in which the 
lesson of life can in its more serious phases 
be imparted in advance of experience itself ; 
and that is when a father in thinking care- 
fully of what it is that he can do for the 
advantage ot his son, decides to give that son 
not money only, nor mere scholastic teach- 
ing, but rather to give freely his own self, 
his higher self, the best that is in him, and 
to give it from the moment when the child 
first smiles into his face with a look of 
conscious recognition. 

According to the general custom that 
prevails among us, the care, and especially 
the training, of boys and girls alike are 
given to the mothers in the years of early 
childhood. It is the mother who is always 
present to watch and warn, to help and com- 
fort, to pleasure and amuse, to enter into 
every childish interest, to know and feel 
each impulse as though it was her own, and 
to understand by that rare sympathy which 
women have, the infinitely varied phases of 
a child’s development through those won- 
derful years when the mind is opening like 
a flower. She gains an influence and estab- 
lishes an intimacy such as can never be at- 
tained in after days when the impression- 
able period has ended. Now, this is not 
only very beautiful but it is to be desired 
above all things; yet there is an unfortu- 
nate side to it which is often overlooked. 
With a daughter, this maternal influence 
continues and is strengthened as the girl 
grows up to womanhood; and so long as she 
she is yet unmarried, her mother still 
remains her closest friend, her unquestioned 
guide, her court of last appeal in every- 
thing. But with a son, the case is differ- 
ent. When he reaches the age when the 
differentiation of sex takes place, when he 
begins to show the attributes of the young 
male, the coltlike roughness and impatience 
of feminine control, then the mother feels 
that he requires a stronger hand than hers to 
guide him, and so the father undertakes the 
task. He understands the boy far better 
than a woman can; and from this time on, 
he tries to guide him and direct him and 
regulate his life until the hobbledehoy be- 


comes a man. But the pity is that the 
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father has not known his son in the days 
of his childishness, with that perfect in- 
timacy which the mother gained; that he 
is nearly always just a little of a stranger, 
an outsider; and that though affection 
and associates count for much, it is now 
too late for them to yield up the golden 
key to the innermost recesses of that youth- 
ful mind and heart. In other words, what 
the mother is to the daughter, that the 
father is not to the son; for when he takes 
up the serious task of molding character, 
the thread of continuity has been broken, 
and the possibilities that existed in the 
days of childhood have vanished to return 
no more. 

But what a father might do for his son 
can easily be seen. He might from the 
very outset gain such a grasp upon his 
thought and feeling and imagination as to 
mold him absolutely to the standard of his 


own ideal. The minds of children are like 


clay, prepared to take and to retain the 


impress. Their affection goes out readily 
to those who love them, and there is 
something in the strength of a man that 
appeals to them intensely. Hence, the 
father has an easy task if he goes about 
it rightly; and the task is one that brings 
the purest pleasure in the world. To go 
back and be a child again with children, 
to look at the world again through child- 
ish eyes with all the fondness and the wonder - 
and the zest renewed, to watch the daily, 
yes the hourly, expanding intelligence, the 
bits of knowledge dropping into place, the 
quick garnering of words and phrases, the 
flowering of thought, the flashes of imagi- 
nation, the growth of insight, the evolution 
almost of a soul—what an ever marvelous 
miracle is this, so old and yet perpetually 
new! And it is in these first years that 
the father, making himself even as a child, 
can win the power which will enable him 
to give all that he has to give, and to know 
that his gift is not in vain. 

The essence of a father’s power with his 
son lies in an unerring understanding which 
begets implicit confidence and renders the 
relation one of perfect comradeship. In 
this relation, time can cause no break, but 
can merely strengthen it and consecrate it. 
3y means of it, that store of knowledge 
which the father has to give can be im- 
parted so as never to be lost or thrown away. 
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The finest picture of such a relationship 


and of such a gift, is the one which Horace 
drew for us some twenty centuries ago, 
when he told witha glow of grateful pride 
just how his own father had made him 
what he was. No preaching, no wish to 
dogmatize, no feeble generalties. A little 
here, a little there; the lesson conveyed 
always by a story or by a concrete example 
such as fixes itself forever upon an impres- 
sionable mind; a generous, genial, kindly 
spirit, tolerant yet strong, and so sane, so 
pormal and so high-minded, that evil be- 
comes black and foul by contrast. 

What then, a father can do, if he will, 
is to make his own experience and knowl- 
edge an inseparable part of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual equipment of his 
son. But he can do this only when he 
cares sO much about it as to make it 
a daily, hourly object of his life. So 
many fathers shirk the undertaking; so 
many of them stand aloof and let the 
precious years go by, willing to give 
money, willing to give anything and every- 
thing except themselves. I once saw a 
father—a charming man and in his own 
way devoted to his family—come home at 
night and bring his little boy a government 
bond for a thousand dollars. He tossed it 
into the child’s crib and said, ‘‘There’s a 
bond for a thousand dollars.*’ And then 
he repeated the words ‘*a thous-and dollars’’ 
in a tone which showed that he was think- 
ing of the time when to him a thousand 
dollars represented unattainable wealth. 
But the child saw only a bit of paper 
printed over in black and green; and he 
pushed it aside and said, rather peevishly— 
‘*Burn it up!’’ Now it was a fine thing 
for that father to bring the boy a thousand 
dollars’ bond; but if he had told him a 
story or played a game with him, or sat 
and entertained him, he would have got 
far closer to his heart, and therefore would 
have gained another point in the game of 
destiny. But most fathers, in the hurry of 
their lives take more account of material 
things, and begin when it is too late to 
seek an influence which cannot be gained 
except in childhood. 

Two great rewards come to the father 
who from the very beginning of his son’s 
existence wins his way to that perfect 
intimacy which makes it easy to teach 
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life’s lessons to the young. The first and 
great reward, of course, is the one that 
comes when he sees the boy, upon the 
verge of manhood, going out into the 
world to face the inevitable dangers which 
confront the novice. For the life of a 
man differs from the life of a woman in 
this respect, that at some time or other, 
sooner or later, the time must come when 
he shall stand alone relying on his own 
strength, to conquer if he be sound and 
brave, to fall if he be weak and cow- 


ardly. A woman, from her cradle to her 
grave, is always half protected even against 
herself. In her father’s home, and in her 


husband's home, she is shielded on every 
side from temptation and even from the 
knowledge of it: society has erected a 
thousand conventional barriers to ensure 
her safety; the traditions of chivalry 
encompass her about with the symbols of 
deference and respect. But the man, when 
he leaves his father’s house, has none to 
stand between him and the myriad lures 
that are always set for such as he,—the 
seductive glow of the wine-cup, the rattle 
of the dice, the hot-lipped kisses of the 
harlot, the numbing touch of hoary cyni- 
cism that tries to make enthusiasm seem con- 
temptible. There are no conventions which 
he need regard: there is no restraining hand 
to hold him back. He must meet the test 
and fight the fight alone. And in that hour 
of trial, the truest safeguard is not so much 
inherent principle; it is not religious pre- 
cept: it is most of all the long-exerted, silent, 
irresistible influence of those early years 
when his father, not merely as father, but 
as a comrade and a friend, led him to feel 
in his very soul, that truth and honor and 
decency are fairer and finer for their own 
sake than falsehood and dishonor and un- 
cleanness. He may falter and he may do 
some foolish things; but if he is sound at 
heart and if that has been done for him 
which it is in a father’s power to do, then 
he will in the end come out unscathed in 
his completed manhood. 

The second reward for one who wins his 
son in childhood is the lessening of what I 
may venture to describe as the pathos of 
parenthood. One hears a great deal of the 
anguish of such as have lost their chil- 
dren by the hand of death; but who has 
ever truly told of all that parents suffer 
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when their children pass from them in life, 
not by conscious estrangement but from 
the inevitable cause of growth and altered 
interest? You watch over your child from 
the very hour of its birth; you run to it at 
the slightest cry; you wake anxiously in 
the night to see whether all is well with it; 
you are smitten with terror at the approach 
of illness; you labor for it and deny your- 
self for it, and plan for it, and love it with 
your whole heart and soul. The baby 
smile fills the house with sunshine. Every- 
thing in your life centers in that cradle. 
Then in childhood the tie is strengthened, 
and you feel that this possession, so precious 
and so rare, is really all your own and that 
to the child you are as necessary, as vitally 
important, as is the child to you. And 
then some day you find that the little world 
in which you have been living has been sud- 
denly enlarged, that others have entered into 
it, and that you are only one of many. Your 
son or your daughter has new friends, new 
interests, and new companions; and that 
hour thrusts you into the background. 
You are still loved; but the child that you 
have reared and petted and caressed and 
lived for has gone from you never to return 


THE 


THE PATH. 


in the old way. No one can describe the 
pain which parents suffer at the moment 
when this revelation comes, and no one but 
a parent can understand it. Least of all 
can the son or daughter understand it. To 
their young ignorance it would seem quite 
strange; and not until the years have gone 
and they in their turn feel the pang, will 
they remember the curious sadness that 
“ame over the mother’s face in that moment 
of half despair. For it is the mother who 
feels it most and who has the most to lose. 
In spite of the old rhyme, a daughter is 
really lost to her early home from the mo- 
ment of her marriage; for her life is then 
merged in the life of her husband. The 
son goes from his mother’s compelling in- 
fluence when boyhood verges upon youth. 
But the father who has been wise in time 
and who has given to his son the best of 
what was in his power to give, is never 
truly separated from him in the after years; 
for he is the comrade still, and men are 
constant to their comradeship. Whatever 
the younger may achieve, the elder thinks 
of the achievement as in part his own; and 
in his son he sees with pride a nobler, 
better, worthier incarnation of himself. 


PATH. 
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WE know not where our hidden way may lie, 
What stress and storm the coming years may hold: 
The midday heats and midnights drear and cold 
May meet us on our journey far or nigh— 
Yet step by step we go, till bye and bye 
The mystic tapestries of Fate unfold ; 
When weary past believing, gray and old, 
We reach the end together—thou and I. 


On eyes grown dim the mists of blindness creep, 
The pulse moves slower still, and sorrows fade, 
But even then we may not understand ; 

Yet God still giveth His beloved sleep. 
Oh, Heart of Mine, why should we be afraid 
If only night may find us hand in hand! 





By HARTLEY ALEXANDER. 


a was maid more dearly loved than Ellice 
was loved by Waldemar, nor ever was maid's 

heart more true to lover than her heart to him. 
Each morning, just as the night’s last pale caress was 
flushing the cheek of day, Ellice arose from her bed 
of balmy fir, where she lay in the Bower Hall with 


the women, and stole out into the dawn. And before 
any other maid she would come to the runlet flowing 
beside Edgewood and to the first pool of it, which 
was. the pool of the Maids’ Bath. A limpid silver 
pool it was, well screened by the drooping foliage 
of willows and by the tender green of sweet-flowering 
copsewood. Here Ellice would cast aside her kirtle 
and her white under-vest, and bind her long hair, 
shimmering golden in the dawnlight, fast about her 
brow; and then, before she plunged into the cooling 
waters, she would touch the toe of her rosy foot to 
the smooth surface of the pool, wherein her fair 
white body was mirrored amid the dusky green, 
‘breaking it into tremulous, dancing wavelets, joyous 
of the touch and eager for the full embrace of beauty. 

After the bath, when she was clothed again and 
her loosened hair hung damp and golden over the 
green of her kirtle, she would hasten barefoot through 
the dewy grass to a little hillock not far from Edge- 
wood, on the summit of which was a very ancient tree 
of sycamore. Standing beneath this tree, she could 
see the whole arch of the eastern sky and the long 
crest of the forest, which formed the boundary and 
horizon of Edgewood on that side, and the sun’s first 
rising above it. 

Now this hillock was the dawn-tryst, and thither 
came Waldemar also, after he had bathed himself in the 
second and further pool of the runlet, which was 
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called the Men’s Bath. His blood bounded 
merrily through his body, so that his skin 
red-tan and his eyes laugh- 


would be 


ing bright from the joy of his plunge, 
and somewhat more, I deem, for delight of 
meeting Ellice before the rest of the world 


was wakened. A fair-made was 
Waldemar, with the muscles of a strong 
warrior and a face well fitted to the fram- 
ing of close-curled hair and soft brown 
beard wherewith God had graced it. All 
the folk were agreed that he was worthy 
of that maid. 

When they were come to the dawn- 
tryst—and sometimes one was first and 
sometimes the other—they greeted each 
other merrily, and then hand-in-hand faced 
eastward and stood silent but for the glad 
song in their hearts, watching the dawn- 
light bud crimson and scarlet over all the 
sky above till finally it blossomed forth 
into the golden radiance of day, just as 
the sun sprang from his night-rest beyond 
the world’s end. Then the air was filled 
with the glee of birds, and that song which 
was in the hearts of Waldemar and Ellice 
burst forth also, and they joined in the 
chorus of love and joy which is God’s 
morning hymn. 

Hist, O Heart, the throstle waketh 
Into raptured matin-song ! 


Drowsy earth the lark torsaketh, 
While his lyric soul outbreaketh— 


man 


‘* Love can do no wrong, 

O never, never, never, never ! 

Love a god is, great and strong ; 
Love is mighty ever, ever!” 
Joy, O Heart, the dawn-god maketh 
Morn with glad'ning blushes bright ! 
All the dewy world he flaketh 
With his flowers of rosy light; 
Hark the lark’s mad soul outbreaketh— 
* Love is ever right, 
Yea, ever, ever, ever, ever! 
Love hath lordly might, 
Dieth never, never!”’ 

Which after they had sung they were 
silent again until the shyness that the song 
wakened passed with the day’s coming. 
Then they were companionable with one 
another and friendly, conversing of birds 
and flowers and also of their neighbors and 
of the day’s tasks—for it mattered little 
what they said since each heard only the 
other’s song-voice. Bye and bye, seeing 
the men and women come forth from the 
houses of Edgewood, which lay below them, 


they would know that their tryst was 
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ended. Then Waldemar would embrace 
Ellice and kiss her lips. And this was the 
dawn-kiss, after which they went separ- 
ately to the day’s callings. 

But when the day’s work was done all 
the folk of Edgewood would gather for 
pastime and merrymaking on the green 
which lay before the house of Rothgar, 
their earl. That house was called Gape- 
Roof, perhaps because the roof of it wag 
like a pair of great inverted jaws or per- 
haps because at the point of its gable the 
builder had set the image of adragon with 
wide-gaped beak in token that by tooth 
and claw the dweller therein would defend 
his stead, if it should come to that. More 
than once since the First-Comers settled in 
Edgewood that house had withstood siege, 
as the scars left by spear and axe upon its 
time-blackened guard-beams bore witness. 
Yet in the time of Earl Rothgar there was 
the folk gathered at even- 
tide with light hearts for their hour of 
joyance. 

Now among them were Ellice and Wal- 
demar. Each even-tide they followed the 
leading of their whim until it brought 
them to a little dell, all pillared with 
slender columns of birch and roofed with 
a lace of graceful foliage, through which 
the moon’s light filtered down. The floor 
of the dell was of rock and moss and 
fern, and through it ran a little brook, 
called Silver Brook, whereof the waters 
tinkled merrily from stone to stone, till in 
the very center of the dell they were stilled 
into a pool just large enough to frame a 
maiden’s face, and this pool was called for 
that the Maid’s Mirror. This dell was for 
Ellice and Waldemar their even-tide tryst, 
and they were more fond of it than of the 
dawn-tryst, because it was here that their 
troth was first plighted. Their troth-tide 
had been in the full of the moon, and a 
lance of his light thrust downward had 
silvered the Maid’s Mirror and glorified the 
fair face of Ellice, standing above it, so 
that Waldemar at her side had stooped per- 
force to kiss her; and that was their first 
kiss and plighting. Ever after they re- 
peated it at the same hour, and they called 
it their even-kiss. But when this even- 
kiss was given they returned to their 
houses and betook themselves to the sweet- 
ness of dreams. 


peace ; so 
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One day there came through the forest- 
ways to Edgewood a runner from Center- 
glade; and when he was come before the 
house of Rothgar, that earl stood forth to 
hear him. Then the man said: 

‘‘Thus saith Banhelm, Earl of Center- 
glade: ‘Tell Earl Rothgar that tidings were 
brought from Beardale and Glendale and 
from Riverton and Merestead and all the 
towns and steadings the Great 
River that there cometh a mighty horde of 
men of Tartary up that stream, laying 
waste the land and destroying our kin. 
Wherefore there is need of man-valor and 
sword-skill, and that quickly, lest our lives 
and our homes be taken from us.’ 

Then, when he had heard, Earl Rothgar 
commanded that the great war-horn of 
wood be brayed thrice hourly until sun- 
down for a summons to the hunters and 
ploughmen and all men able to bear arms, 
at labor on glebe or in dell. Speedily 
these began to gather, and each man as he 


toward 


came from his toil or his hunting betook 
himself to burnishing and furbishing his 
war-gear. Soon many men were seated 
about the green busy with their weapons, 
repairing shields, binding fast the iron rings 
to the breast-harness, sharpening spear and 
sword and axe.  Busiest of all was Hring, 
the smith, fashioning new blades from iron 
bars and riveting the plated helms. Among 
the men passed the maids, bearing them 
great horns of beer for their refreshment ; 
while the older women worked at their 
ovens, baking bread and dressing meat for 
the way-food which the warriors should 
bear with them. 

On the all was in readiness for 
the march, and indeed it was time, for 
there came another messenger from Earl 
Banhelm beseeching haste. So it was that 
before noon of that day Earl Rothgar led 
forth from Edgewood thrice a hundred 
armed men. Nor were all those men fated 
to return thither. 

In all that band was no man finer to the 
eye than Waldemar. Every ring in his 
battle-sark was polished bright. Upon 
his head was a bronze helm with two snow- 
white wings outspread above it. At his 
shoulder hung shield and axe, while in his 
hand he bore a stout spear. Flashing and 
fearless he stood forth like a young war- 
god. Beside him was Ellice, as beside the 


morrow 


other men were the women and maids most 
dear to them. In her eyes there were 
three spirits—a spirit of pride that her 
warrior was the most beautiful among so 
many, a spirit of fear for the perils that 
lay before him, and the spiriwof her love 
forhim. And if the spirit of love was the 
greatest of these, yet the fear was not 
little. 

For the most part the folk were silent— 
the men gazing upon the homes for which 
they were going to fight and upon their 
wives and their daughters whom they must 
guard from the Tartar; the women, with 
brave smiles and white faces, embracing in 
farewell their weil-loved lords, so 
walk narrowly with death. But the tarrying 
was not long. Earl Rothgar gave the sign, 
the bugle sounded, and with closing ranks 
the band hastened Center- 
glade. 

There followed in Edgewood 
haunted days while the women 
Sometimes a wounded and battle-worn man 
wandered back thither, bearing tidings of 
But always as the 
fresh 


soon to 


away toward 
fear- 
waited. 


victories and slayings. 
Kin beat the Tartars, 
panies of the barbarians came on, strength- 


back com- 
ening their defeated fellows, so that they 
bore forward again; and it seemed that 
the end. In all those 
days Ellice wrought busily at whatsoever 
toil she could find, nor ever could the deft 


war would never 


speed of her fingers keep pace with her 


heart’s fever. Morning and evening she 
went as of yore to the dawn-tryst and the 
even-tryst, them alone for her 
love’s sake; yet now she did not sing with 
the the birds 
sweetly as ever, nor was she any longer 
glad as she sat by the Maid’s Mirror at 
Sometimes, forgetting, it would 
seem to her that Waldemar was beside 
her, and then she would turn joyously to 
meet hisembrace. But when she saw that 
it was not so then her heart would be nigh 
to breaking, and maddened by the sorrow 
of the place, she would run back to the 
Bower Hall and the companionship of the 
women. 

Now there was fought a great battle on 
the river bank. Two days and two nights 
the fight raged, and no man rested from 
spear-labor or from axe-labor. Hour after 


hour the Kin slew the Tartars who came 


keeping 


sunrise, though sang as 


twilight. 
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up against them, and not a few were slain 
on their side; and hour after hour 
companies of the barbarians came on to 
But 
when two days and two nights were passed 
and the battle still raged, the Grand Khan 
of the 
company of men should so mightily with- 
stand him. And, though he wasa barbarian, 
there was yet some honor in his soul, for 
he said to his captains: ‘*Truly, these men 
deserve to hold their lands and their wives 
in peace, for they know well how to fight 
for them. Let us leave them, therefore, 
to their own, and betake ourselves to easier 
conquests.’’ Then the horde withdrew 
and went into another land; but the Khan 
with many of his people went back into 
Tartary. 

When this came to pass Earl Rothgar 
returned again to Edgewood, but with him 
came not more than a third of those who 
had gone forth. Nor was Waldemar among 
them, for in the midst of the great fight 
he had rushed so furiously upon the Tartars 
that he had become separated from his kin 
and lost tothem. Some men thought that 
he had been carried into slavery, since his 
body had not been found, but the most 
held that he had been slain, for they 
did not believe that the Tartars would let 
live one who had brought so great death- 
dole upon them. But for Ellice, Rothgar 
required that she should seek another to 
be her husband now that Waldemar was 
gone. There was sore need of men among 
the people and it was not deemed fitting 
that a strong maid should stay unwed. Yet 
this was her heart’s woe, and in her mind 
she thought that it should not come to pass 
that she should wed any man but Waldemar. 

In early morn, while yet the night was 
heavy, she left her bed in the Bower Hall. 
And having girt about her body a mantle 
of wolf-skin, she concealed in her girdle 
the precious jewel of her birthright, and 
so went forth from the Hall, silent lest she 
might waken any who slept there. From 
the Hall of Hoardings, where the weapons 
were, she chose a short two-edged seax, and 
this she hung beneath her mantle and near 
her body. Then she sought also bread and 
meat, and having eaten she gathered to- 
gether what provision she could carry and 
departed into the forest. 


new 


meet them, to slay and to be slain. 


Tartars was amazed that so small a 
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All that day Ellice traversed the forest- 
ways, and when it was night she took her 
sword and hewed out a refuge in the midst 
of a thicket of thorns. 
after she had eaten somewhat, she set forth 
once more. Presently, coming to a still pool 
in the forest, not unlike the Maid’s Mirror, 
she cast herself down beside it for drink and 
for Now it chanced that her eyes 
beheld her image upon the water—white 
the face was, and the eyes dark with the 
shadow of her sorrow, but the golden hair 
surrounded her head like a glory, and even 
in its woe the face was beautiful. Ellice 
gazed long into the pool, and her mind 
was troubled. Beauty is a maid’s best joy 
when her heart leapeth lightly, for beauty 
ever beckoneth love to come and be her 
companion, and love cometh gladly; but if 
a maid would walk alone and with her 
heart hidden, then is there no bane for her 
to bear so great as her beauty. For which 
when Ellice beheld how her hair was a 
glory to her even in her sorrow, she paused 
not long ere she drew forth the seax from 
its hiding next her body and with it cleft 
that glory from her brow. Afterward she 
stained her face with a poisoning bark, well 
knowing that it would breed there a foul- 
ness of the flesh before many days were 
done. Also a store of that bark she bound 
to the thongs of her girding; and then 
once more she fared on her journe¥. 

Now Ellice continued on her way until the 
days of her journeying were counted into 
weeks and the weeks into months. She fared 
by forest-way and river-way and passed 
farmstead and merestead and town and again 
through desert and wild. For food she 
took what the folk gave her or what she 
could glean for herself in the forest. Some- 
times her hunger was great and then she 
would bind tighter her girdle and wear 
onward till anon she came to some steading 
where the kindly carlwife would feed the 
beggar. Ever as she went on her way her 
body lost its roundness and beauty because 
of the toil she suffered. 

After many weeks she passed beyond the 
forest-lands and the steadings of the Kin 
and came into an open grassy country, 
which was the borderland of Tartary. And 


On the morrow, 


rest. 


now there Jay before her perils and sorrows 
greater than any she had borne, for the 
Tartars are cruel barbarians, and they gave 
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Drawn by Charles Sarka. 
““* LET ME RETURN WITH HER TO MY OWN COUNTRY AND KIN.’” 
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and 
For 
came 
beat- 


often than bread 
their towns. 
falter, but 
their 


her blows more 
scourged her from 
all that she did not 
again and again, bearing 
ings for the sake of her hope and asking 
after Waldemar—for though she knew no 
word of their his name was 
ever on her lips and the question in her 
found slaves of her 


tongue, yet 
eyes. Sometimes she 
own kindred at labor under the lash of the 
Tartar, but these could tell her nought of 
her quest. That en- 
thralled by those barbarians was because of 
her rags and the loathliness of her flesh, 
for which they drove her from them. So 
for many months she wandered through 
Tartary, guarding ever the precious jewel 
of her birthright, but growing even sadder 
of heart and of more wretched. 
And though she gathered something of the 
speech of that land, as time passed, she 
could win no tidings of him she sought. 

After more days than her mind could 
count, Ellice came nigh to the city of the 
Grand Khan in the midmost of Tartary. 
She no longer asked of any man concern- 
ing Waldemar, except by the wistfulness 
and wish of her but often as she 
walked she seemed to see him beside her 
or yet a little before, glorious in his war- 
harness, and then she would speak to him 
the sweet words so oft repeated at the 
trystings beside Edgewood. And for a 
time her heart would be happy because she 
dreamed him near her; but bye and bye 
she would wake again to her woe. 

On this day came forth from that city 
the Grand Khan riding upon a gold-shod 
stallion in the midst of a company of the 
princes of Tartary. So glorious was each 
in array of jewels that the cavalcade was 
like a dazzling comet, whereof the headstar 
was the Khan himself in his armor of 
gems. But when they were ridden a little 
way forth from the city, behold a beggar 
woman knelt in the path before them. 
Her mantle was a tattered robe of wolf’s 
hide, her feet were bleeding and naked, and 
her flesh was ill to look upon. When the 
whipsters and way-clearers who ran before 
the Khan cast their lashes upon her the 
beggar would not depart, but rather en- 
dured the blows and besought them, say- 
ing: 

‘*O my masters, tell me of Waldemar!’’ 


Ellice, too, was not 


aspect 


eves, 


MAGIC KISS. 








When the Khan saw this, he bade the 
whipsters give over their scourging, and 
he demanded of her what it was she be- 
sought. 

Then Ellice kneeling before him cried: 
‘‘Lord, I pray thee bring me to Walde- 
mar.’ 

But he said: ‘‘Who art thou and for 
what is the name of Waldemar on thy 
lips?”’ 

And Ellice answered him: ‘‘I am a4 
woman of the Gothic kin, and Waldemar 
is my heart’s love and my dear. Because 
he is taken from me I am come thither from 
my own land seeking him and bearing a 
ransom for his ransoming.’’ 

When the Khan heard her he laughed 
mightily and all his princes with him. 
‘*Verily,’’ quoth he, ‘‘belike thou bearest 
a rich ransom, but if thou art Waldemar’s 
dear, as thou sayest, there shall be need 
of no other ransom than the kiss he shall 


Let Waldemar be brought 


give thee. 
hither. ’’ 
Now Waldemar was in the midst of that 
very cavalcade, and when he was sum- 
moned he rode forward, magnificant in the 
array of a prince of Tartary; for his valor 
and beauty had so pleased the Khan when 
he had been brought captive before him 
that he had taken him into his own house- 


hold and made him a lord in that land. 
When he drew near, the Khan said to 
him: 

‘*L.o, Waldemar, here is one claiming 


to be thy leman and thy dear. Belike thou 
wilt kiss her!’’ 

But Ellice, beholding his well-beloved 
features, sprang up, crying: ‘‘O Walde- 
mar, itisI, Ellice! See, I have come bear- 
ing ransom for thy deliverance. Behold 
the precious jewel of my birthright which 
I will render up for thee, and the seax 
wherewith I have guarded it and brought it 
safe and unblemished through the perils 
of the way.’’ And she reached these out 
toward him. 

Now when Waldemar beheld her, loathly, 
he did not know that it was Ellice, but 
when she spoke he knew the music of her 
voice and that the beggar could be none 
other than his love. Whereupon he leapt 
from his horse and clasped her in his arms 
and kissed her. 

Then the Tartar princes, in their amaze, 
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cried out that she was a witch and had 
bewitched him; for not otherwise would 
any man kiss one so loathly. But Walde- 
mar cried: 

‘‘Q my Lord, it is even true as she saith! 
For this one alone of all the maids in the 
to me, and none other 
Wherefore 


world is beautiful 
than she is my heart’s desire. 
I pray thee let me return with her to my 
own country and kin.’’ 

3ut the Khan said: ‘‘Nay, Waldemar, 
abide in Tartary and no prince shall be 
creater than thou shalt be. Palaces shalt 
thou have and fine jewels, and of maids 
whatsoever thou mayest choose of the 
fairest.”’ 

3ut. Waldemar 
rather this one.’’ 

Then the Khan 
hast kissed her it shall be as thy wish is, 
for therewith thou didst deliver up thy 
And the maid’s jewel she shall 


answered: ‘‘Give me 


said: ‘*‘Because thou 


ransom. 
bear back with her because it is sacred to 
her, and mayhap other jewels I shall add 
thereto. And I will send ye twain with a 
convoy of warriors to the bounds of your 
But because of this wonder, 
thou in 


kin’s land. 
she shall ride in her rags and 
princely apparel, and in every town ye pass 
‘Behold, here 


embrace of 


through a herald shall ery, 
cometh one who the 
a loathly maiden rather than the favor of 
the Grand Khan!’ So shall men know of 
this marvel.’’ 

Asthe Khan commanded, so it was. In each 
town where through they passed a herald 
cried that message, and the people, behold- 
ing, were in amaze; for nought like to this 
had ever come to passin Tartary. But Walde- 
mar and Ellice were of blithe spirit for all 
that, and their love outlaughed the Tartars. 
Soon they came to the boundary of that 
country, and here the Khan’s warriors left 
them, and they went on joyously to the 
land of their own kin. Nor did the days, 


chooseth 


which had seemed so weary and long to Ellice 
on her journey thence, seem now more than 
a singing-space betwixt the lids of night. 
Bye and bye they drew near to Edgewood. 
That was at even-tide and just a twelve- 
month after the even-tide of their troth- 
plighting. As they walked together 
the forest, blithe hand in blithe 
hand, it came into the heart of each what 
tide it was and that this was the hour of 
their tryst. Whereupon they turned their 
feet to the little dell of their trysting 
through which ran Silver Brook, and ere 
long came thither. Then Ellice’ stood 
beside the Maid’s Mirror, and again the 
moon’s light rested upon her face and upon 
the mirroring pool. that she 
deemed her beauty gone she was not fain 
of looking therein. Nevertheless her eyes 
perforce sought out the image, and when 


through 


Sut now 


this was so, Ellice gave a little cry of won- 
For, lo, she saw that the 
foulness was from her face and that 
her skin was as fair as the flushed petal of 


der and of joy. 


gone 


the weariness, too, was vanished 
beautiful as 


a& rose; 
from her which 
sapphire stars; and from her brow again 
fell the shimmering wealth of her hair like 
an aurora and shadow of gold. All her 
beauty was restored to her, more glorious 


eves, were 


than before. 

Now this marvel was because that kiss 
wherewith Waldemar had kissed her was 
a magic kiss and had wrought its wizardry, 
even as ever happeneth where a noble 
knight toucheth lips with a loathly maid. 
For just as within the rough bud lieth 
hidden all the beauty and sweetness of the 
full-blown the warm 
kiss of the sun ere it shall blossom into a 
wonder and a delight, so is it with the 
hidden beauties of the soul which the magic 
kiss of love rendereth incarnate. 

3ut for Ellice and Waldemar, they went 
unto their own kin rejoicing. 


rose, awaiting but 


BEYOND THE GULF. 


BY ELSA BARKER. 


YE who would know Love’s highest reach of bliss— 
The still white peaks of peace—remember this: 


Before a soul can face that steady light 
It must have plumbed pain’s nethermost abyss. 





FORESIGHT AND To-day I had occasion 
inosien _| to take a street-car. 
When I reached the corner the car was 
half-way down the block and goirg like 
I pulled my hat over my 
after that car. It was the 
our town. I 


the mischief. 
2ars and took 
greatest race ever seen in 
caught the car, after running three blocks. 
I had no sooner swung on than I realized 


that every seat was full, something I had 


known all the time. I then, also, first fully 
realized that Countershank, the shoestore 
man, and the one individual in the world 
that I didn’t want to see, was on the rear 


seat, though I had seen him when I first 
sighted the car. I further realized that I 
was going only five blocks and that it 
would have been pleasanter to walk. So 
I cursed myself for ever having tried to get 
the car, paid my fare, seized a strap and, 
after Countershank had dunned me for the 
last pair of shoes I got from him, I fell to 
turning over, in my philosophic way, a 
couple of questions. 


Why will a person work hard for a thing 
he doesn’t want? 

And more important, why will a person, 
after working hard for a thing he does 
want, think he doesn’t want it after he gets 
it? 

The upshot of it all was that I forgot to 
get off at my street and rode to the end of 
the line, and, not having another nickel, 
had to walk back. But I developed some 
notions about the answers to these ques- 
tions. 

You are disappointed when you get a 
thing you have worked hard for, because 
you have not found out in advance just 
what it is you are getting. Give what you 
are coming to careful thought. Use fore- 
sight, not hindsight. Exercise your imag- 
ination, and figure out just what it all 
means. When you are in the frying-pan, 
as most of us are, lower a thermometer 
over the edge with a string and get the 
temperature of the fire before you jump 
over yourself. 

There is my Aunt Jane. For five years 
she has been trying to sell a superfluous 
house which she owns. She has had four 
real-estate agents and all the family in an 
uproar about that house for the whole time. 
The other day they found a purchaser. He 
had the money in his pocket. Then Aunt 
She suddenly discovered 
, She un- 


Jane weakened. 
that she was born in that house. 
sarthed a bale of tender associations about 
the structure. She thought of a dozen 
reasons why the house was just what she 
would want in the future. The result was 
that the man took another house, and now 
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dear Aunt Jane 
has everybody on 
the keen jump to 
find another cus- 
tomer. 
Aunt Jane 
should have had 
a heart-to-heart 
half-hour with 
herself in  ad- 
yance withregard 
to all these 
things. 
Never get so 
taken up with 
struggling for an end that you haven't 
time to consider the end. 

My young friend, Jimmy Banks, was 
married a little over a year ago. He had 
previously spent twelve months in the most 
furious courtship. The girl had not at 
first cottoned to Jimmy very much, but he 
moved heaven and earth so vigorously that 
she at last consented. Now the other day 
who appears before me but Jimmy, with a 
long face, and makes a complaint that the 
‘*Good 
‘*didn’t you 
A baby 
home 


baby keeps him awake nights. 


gracious, Jimmy,’’ I said, 
know that babies always do that? 
has to have some relaxation. 
and be thankful that it isn’t twins.’’ 
There is the reverse side to every joy. 
You can’t have the advantages of bache- 
lorhood and married life at the same time. 
You buy everything with a price—leisure, 
family, office, learning, wealth, fame, 
position. Nothing is free. Be sure you 
want the article, pay the current price and 
enjoy your possession. 
There is my friend Parker—though this 
is not his real name. We used to go to 
r school together. He 
i chose to become a law- 
c 


Go 


yer. He was ambitious 
for wealth, fame and po- 
litical preferment. He 
has achieved a fair meas- 
ure of all three, his 
share of the latter com- 
ing in the shape of the 
governorship of his state, 
a certain western com- 
ealth. The other 
~day I saw him, and he 
said he wished he had 
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stuck to his law office and let politics alone. 
Politicians follow him all day for this and 
that favor; they jab his door-bell till bed- 
time. In the morning, when Parker looks 
wearily out of his window, he finds poli- 
ticians sitting on his veranda, and _ sees 
others coming down the street on the run. 
I showed Parker that he had simply bar- 
tered acertain amount of leisure and peace 
and quiet for the office—no more than the 
usual amount—no more than others in his 
position had bartered. 
Then, with some other 
fatherly advice, I sent 
him back to his state. 
Governors or young 
papas, it matters not, 
when they come to 
me for advice find 
they have come to 
the right shop. 

When you change 
your position in life 
you must adapt yourself to circumstances. 
It is a better time to investigate the cir- 
cumstances before than after the change. 
If you see that the adaptation is going to 
be too hard don’t change. And don't ex- 
pect to get anything without paying the 


market price. HayDEN CARRUTH. 


THE AGE] .O 
“ #« § PEECIALISM 


This is decidedly an age of specialists. 
The medical man who executes repair-work 
upon your left ear does not usually care to 
meddle with your alimentary canal, or do 
anything in the way of supplying you with 
more luxuriant hair. Nor, as a rule, will 
the legal person who prosecutes your claim 
concerning a loss by fire undertake to de- 
fend you against a charge of assault and 
battery. Workers in all walks of life are 
devoting themselves more and more ex- 
clusively to some particular branch of their 
respective callings, and the laborer in the 
literary vineyard is no exception to this 
general tendency. 

Of course, the literary world has always 
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been divided into certain fields, just as is 
the world of trade. One man in com- 
mercial life sells shoes, while another vends 
vegetables or veal. In the literary world, 
an individual with an indefatigable imagi- 
nation naturally becomes a historian, whilst 
one of a mathematical trend of mind drifts 
easily and logically into the manufacture 
of ‘‘Nonsense Verse.’’ But the followers 
of these natural branches, or divisions, do 
not really constitute specialists in the ac- 
cepted sense of the term. Rather is the 
literary specialist analogous to the special- 
ist of the medical world. And just as the 
latter is gradually supplanting the ancient 
general practitioner, the scribbling specialist 
is rapidly taking the place of the old-time, 
all-around literary man. 

The old-time, all-around literary man 
was a general practi- 
tioner, asit were. He 
wrote stories. He 
wrote descriptive ar- 
ticles. He could pen 
a prospectus. He did 
not hesitate to tackle 
a libretto. He vouch- 
safed his readers many 
various veins of verse. 
All that came to his net 
was literary fish. Let him spend a few days 
in a lumber camp, and there would be forth- 
coming a realistic story anent log jams. 
Let the recollection occur to him of some 
little adventure of boyhood days, and there 
would be forthcoming an equally realistic 
story for children anent plum jams. But 
the old-time literary man is going, going 
almost as rapidly as the horse; and, like the 
dodo, he will soon be nothing save a mem- 
ory of things that were. The literary 
specialist will have driven him out of the 
market, and the monthly magazine will 
know him no more. 

The literary specialist is preeminently a 
short-story writer, and his immediate pro- 
genitors were those pen-people who dealt 
in tales of New England rural life in the 
north and darky dialect yarns in the 
south. These writers were in a certain 
sense specialists, and they are the an- 
cestors, but once removed, of the literary 
specialist as he stands to-day. The modern 
specialist has merely subdivided all pre- 
vious literary territories into sections and 
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quarter-sections, upon which he has 
‘*squatted,’’ so to speak. He writes Wall 
Street stories, tales of the credit-man, rail- 
road-yarns, tramp-tales, animal-stories, 
chronicles of criminals, and so on through 
a constantly increasing list. 

There are some institutions of learning 
in this country noted for their reluctance 
to permit any one capable of paying the 
tuition fees to fail of matriculation into their 
folds. Their questions to candidates for 
entry run something as follows: ‘‘If two 
ounces of quinine cost eighty cents, what 
will four ounces cost?’’ ‘‘If James has two 
pounds of nitrate of potash and sells John 
forty cents’ worth, nitrate of potash being 
worth forty cents per pound, how much 
potassium nitrate will James have left?’’ 

This is supposed to constitute an exami- 
nation in chemistry and materia medica. 
Some of the present-day literary specialists 
work on this same principle. That is, if 
the action of the article takes place partly 
on board a railway-train, the story becomes, 
ipso facto, a railroad-story. Or, should a 
quadruped of some description be intro- 
duced, the sketch becomes perforce an ani- 
mal-story, and is so nominated in its title. 
However, the specialistic system doubtless 
tends to make the writer more familiar 
with his subject. What with railway-men 
writing railroad-stories and Wall Street 
men penning financial yarns, no merely 
desultory cramming on the part of the lay 
author will do. If you are going to write 
a sea-story, you will have to go to sea. 
Should you wish to indite a monograph 
concerning Cromwell, it will be necessary 
to first become both a soldier and a states- 
man. Should John Bunyan be your sub- 
ject, take a shorter course in cobbling; 
and if you desire 
to dash off areally 
artistic article( 
about being bur- 
ied alive, try be- 
ing Vice-Presi- 
dent for awhile. 

Further  sub- 
divisions will 
probably follow. 
The purveyors of 
financial fiction 
will perhaps be 
classified respec- 
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tively as authors 

ef “‘“buwlt,”’ 
‘*bear’’ and 
‘‘lamb’’ tales; 

-., while in regard 
sg) to animal -stor- 
one writer 
doubtless 
himself 


ies, 


we will 
[. confine 
to yarns of the fur-bearing bipeds of Atha- 
basca, whilst another devotes his entire 
attention to chronicles of the common cow. 
Edgar Allan Poe was a great short-story 
writer, but were Poe living to-day he 
would have to get into line with the pro- 
cession and declare for something definite, 
whether tramp-tales, shoemaker-sketches, 
or yarns of the long-haired yak. There is 
one respect, however, in which he would 
not find himself at a perceptible disadvan- 
tage. These latter-day literary specialists 
are writing very good stories, some of them, 
but they are not writing better stories than 

did Poe. Wiut S. ADKINS. 
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BREAKFAST FOOD LITERATURE 
AS AN 

» INTELLECTUAL 

STIMULUS 


Professor Erasmus Svelthett of St. Ja- 
cob’s University has written a very learned 
brochure in which he sets forth an infer- 
esting theory; namely, that the reason that 
children of to-day are so much more quiet 
at the breakfast-table than boys and girls 
used to be is because they have plenty to 
read, while the children of bygone genera- 
tions, with nothing to do save eat, had per- 
force to join in the conversation or become 
ennuyés, 

There is certainly much to be said in 
favor of this theory. Children of the pres- 
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ent time never obtain the balance of con- 
versation, nor do they ever have to be repri- 
manded for interrupting or for saying un- 


toward things at the wrong moment—al- 


though it is a question whether the right 
for untoward things ever comes. 
break fast- 


moment 
But even if this fascinating 

literature did not keep 

the children 

there would 

question of its stim- 

upon 


quiet 

be no 

ulative action 

their minds. 
We who look back 

over the lapse of years 

to our own childhood 

recall that there were 

no Maltumiuparvo 

breakfast-foods with 

copious directions for ,. 

use and chatty para-— 

graphs printed in various-sized type on the 

yellow box. To be sure, those of us who 

lived too far away from great centers to be 

able to buy our condensed milk fresh every 

day from the itinerant white wagon were 

accustomed to the circular cans with their 

Gail-burdened literature lan- 

guages, but in those days Gail Hamilton 


ingVarious 


reigned supreme even in the nursery, and 
her epigrammatic writings spoiled us for 
the more labored effusions of the other Gail. 
Then, too, the cans being circular, mother 
had to keep turning them around if little 
Willy wanted to read, and this was almost 
as bad as being interrupted. 

But now all is changed. If papa is taci- 
turn; if mama has a headache and does not 
care to talk, little William, who has long 
since learned how to read, sits at the 
matutinal repast and quietly imbibes useful 
information of many kinds. All silently 
the knowledge is borne in on him that 
‘‘Energyscose is the fuel-food of life. 
Better a pewter plate and Energyscose than 
a golden platter and nought but a stalled 
ox thereon.”’ 

If he tire of reading about the virtues 
of Energyscose he may turn his eyes to the 
corn-tassel-colored box on the right and 
learn that ‘‘Gripe-knots are unlike any 
other food preparation. Being entirely 
digested they naturally wean a strong man 
eaten without 

They contain 


from coffee, and can be 


practise by teething babies. 
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nothing that will give the stomach the 
slightest trouble, and persons who have used 
our food for years their 
stomachs at all. They are made of devital- 
ized chestnut sawdust, and it is possible to 
eat them without the use of 
cream’’—or anesthetics. ‘*Properly com- 


do not need 


sugar or 


pressed they can be used by the children as 
building-blocks, and can then be reduced 
to a powder and taken once every two 
hours, when they give one all the effect of 
having eaten without its foolish pleasures. *’ 
When William has read, and one side is 
thoroughly digested—for the literature is 
not predigested, like the contents of the 
box—mama will turn it around, and he may 
read inspiriting letters from invalids who 
lost their sense of taste years ago and who 
have enjoyed Gripe-knots ever since; or 
else on the third side he may learn how to 
make simple, innocuous desserts of bran. 
Really literary families seldom content 
themselves with one lettered box of patent 
food, and some cultivated Bostonians have 
as many as five or six brands, of various 
shades of yellow and brown, merely that 
Alcibiades Beacon, tired of reading about 
Cornena andgits stimulative properties, may 
turn to the box of Wheatoast or Puttyjim’s 
Oathus~. or the box of Noegud, with its en- 
tertaining anecdote to the effect that ‘‘a 
lady in Seattle, who had not been able to 
take a step for fourteen years, ate a single 
box of Noegud and immediately took steps 
to keep it constantly in the larder’’—and 
away from the breakfast-table. Or his 
little mind, unable to cope with his father’s 
arguments to prove Aguinaldo a bigger man 
than Washington, turns with relief to the 
statement that ‘‘Mrs. 

Bentley, of Shogti- 

cocoa, Minnesota, was 

unable to take any- 

thing solid without fa- 

cial paralysis. She 

ate one box of Noegud 

and now says that she 

would rather eat solid 

rock than be without 

yit.’’ Mark the subtle 

sarcasm of her remark. 

It is dollars to dough- 

nuts that Alcibiades, 

Bostonian though he 

be, does not see that if 

she would not be with- 
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out it she would not have it within her, 

Some may carp at the colors of the 
packages; some may even wish that the 
food could be put in china receptacles and 
the literature set beside each plate in ‘‘in- 
dividual’’ pamphlets, but no one can gay 
that there are not many aids to conversa- 
tion among the elders and much of an im- 
proving nature to children in the unob- 
trusive and absolutely veracious writings 
of the food-companies. 


CHARLES BATTELL Loomis. 


THE END OF THE SUMMER. 


And now we're ‘‘at home" in the city— 
The season is over, you know. 
I think it’s an out-and-out pity ! 
I wasn’t half ready to go 
That hideous end of September ! 
I wish —oh, I wish I were back 
On the cliffs, in a nook I remember, 
By myself, or—well, yes, or by Jack. 


Why, Jack is a man whom I met there. 
We seemed to be quite in accord. 

We were awfully chummy, and yet there 
Was never a time I was bored 

Most men get so flgt and dull-witted ; 
But he was possessed of a knack, 

And no matter your mood, he just fitted. 
A mighty dear fellow is Jack. 


We golfed and we strolled and we boated ; 
We sat in our own little nook 
Far up on the cliffs—how I doted 
On the way he could read from a book! 
The gossips all over-exerted ; 
Of course they were clear off the track, 
And we cared not that they said we flirted, 
For, pshaw, it was Jack—merely Jack ! 


The city is stupid and hottish. 
I'd give my best brassie to be 

Sitting cosy, or dancing a schottische 
With--somebody, down by the sea. 

Where the hours went I haven't a notion ; 
I hardly had time to unpack ; 

Oh, I love the old cliffs and the ocean, 
The sun and the breezes—and Jack / 

EDWIN L. SABIN. 
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STER, SANDFORD ANDREWS and CHARLES W. PRICE. 


The Coronation and Its  Significanes. Illustrated, 
STEAD 
IWustrated by William 
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Hepner’s Undisputed Will. 


J@mes Hurlbut. 
ELLIOTT FLOWER 


Mankind in the Making. II.—The Problem of the Birth- 
ERBERT GEORGE WELLS 


Supply. 
How Number Four Was ' Saved. Illustrated by R. Marvin 
Wilcox. . SHANE 
When Woman’s Ideals Fall 
AVINIA TAAIT Wi 550 cnteeece 
(POEM.) Hi. W:. ME TCALE «0 .csccccme eee 699 


Glor 
One i the Aristocracy._ Illustrated by E. Hering. 
CRAYTON McCANTS 700 


What a Father Can Do For His Son. 
RY THURSTON PECK 


The Path. (Porm.) MYRTLE REED 708 
Fr The Magic Kiss. Hinatjated by Charles Sarka. 
@ se LEY ALEXANDER 709 


Men, Women and aca. Sea by E. N. Clark, Morrison, 
les Sarka, Rudolph Dirks and Hy. Leonard 716 


Gineamumens by HAYDEN CARRUTH, WILL 8. ADKINS, CHARLES 
BATTELL LOOMIS and EDWIN L. SABIN. 


Great Events: Humor and Satire. By the World’s Most 
Famous Cartoonists, 
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' EDITED BY 
JOHN BRISBEN WALKER 


Sa IN THE MAKING by H. G. WELLS. Price {() Cents 
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The 
Checkerboard Packages 


form the 
Health Structure. 


Upen Ralston - Purina Ce- 
reals we can each build our 
own Health Structure; they 
nourish every part of the body 
and are most appetizing. 

Millions of people owe 
their healthfulness and vigor 
to the constant use of Ralston- 
Purina Cereals. 

Stop eating ready-cooked, 
cold . cereals these chilly 
mornings and begin eating 
Ralston -Purina Cereals—A 
kind to suit any kind of an 
appetite. 


Sold by all Grocers. 
Purina Mills, 


‘ Where-Purity (2 Paramount.” 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Copyright, 1902, by CosMoreLiran MaGazing ComPaANy. 


Entered at the post-office at Irvingten-on-the-Hudson, New York, as second-elass mail matter. 
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ESIRING to publish this Fall a set of books that would meet with the approval of those interested in readi 
we have made a systematic inquiry in order to ascertain just what would be best appreciated me 
The result of our inquiries clearly indicates that the one set of books for which there is the greatest dem di 
a reasonable priced edition of Shakespeare’s Compiete Writings. — 
Shakespeare, like all the great men that this world has produced, was a seer. His vision was clear and hi 
imagination was remarkable. Being an earnest student, possessed of genius and a vivid imagination, together with 
a keen sense of humor and a lofty ideal of beauty, he was enabled. in connection with his large experience with h 
stage, to build his great dramas of life in a manner that must last forever. ; 


*‘ Twentieth Century Edition.’”’ 


SHAKESPEARE 


A PERFECT 
EDITION 


Greatest 
care given 
to every 
detail. 


a 
14 of the Most Beautiful 
Volumes Ever Issued. 


tractive shade of red stamped in gold, the leather extending over half of the cover of the book, the other half of the 
a red, specially selected cloth, and the effect of this binding is most pleasing to the eye. 


SPECIAL SHAKESPEARE COUPON 


New York Newspaper Syndicate, 36 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 


“Twentieth Century 


We know that itis not a 
question whether one de- 
sires Shakespeare or not, 
it is only a question of 
whether the edition we of- 
fer is one that pleases and 
if the price is one that at- 
tracts. 


NOTICE: 


Upon receipt of coupon 
signed we will send com- 
plete set of 14 volumes for 
your inspection ; if it meets 
your approval you pay the 
smz]l amount stated in the 
coupon. 

IF you do not desire to 
keep the books return 
them at our expense. 

We prepay all delivery 
charges. It does not cost 
you anything to investi- 
gate this opportunity, and 
we want you to see the 
books, 





Edition”  . 


having the “ X” beside it. 


month for eleven months. 


a month for fourteen months. 


teen months. 








14 volumes, bound in the style indicated by | 


RED CLOTH BINDING, stamped upon back in gold. 
I will pay for same if I decide to keep the books as 
follows : 8 cents after I examine them and $1.00a 


QUARTER LEATHER BINDING, green leather back 
and green cloth sides, stamped upon back in gold. 
I will pay for same if I decide to keep the books 
as follows : 50 cents after I examine them and $1.00 


THREE . QUARTER LEATHER RINDING, with red 
tent — back and malt Southee site. aor ee red 
cloth, stamped upon back in gold, with gilt top: ie. ee) See eee 
as handsome a binding as can be produced. I will CITY OR TOWN....... ee Sh eee 
pay for same if I decide to keep the books, 50c. 
after I examine them and $1.00 a month for seven- 
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FOR EXAMPLE: , 


I EIR RN 

Where in the English language can be found 
Imagination So Splendid, Fancy So Refined, 
Wit and Humor So Diverting, Eloquence So Powerfal, 
Pathos So Penetrating, Passion So Affecting, 
Feelings So Tender, or Philosophy So Profound? 

No writer of English has ever possessed a style so 
fluent, masterly and varied. 

ae 


Consequently, we have published the most attractive set of 
Shakespeare’s Works yet issued. Serious attention.has been given 
to every detail, and the result cannot fail to please every one in- 
terested in possessing Shakespeare's interesting works, 

Large Type, The set om - agen pean 

= ¥ umes, size 544x8 inches, making a per 

Superior Paper, proportioned book, The wat — 

Perfect Printing, clear, The paper is of superior quality, 

Red Line Border, PtiMting is the very best that can be pro- 

duced, every precaution having been taken 
to get perfect type page, printing being done very slowly and 
only half of the usual number of pages are printed at atime, thus 
giving sharp and clear impressions. Another feature that will 
please all is that each page has a red line border, a feature thacis 
only to be found in high class or de luxe editions. 

Exquisite Hlustrations Upon Tint Blocks: The illustrations 
are exquisite, being printed upon tint blocks, thus preserving 
the minutest details of the illustrations. 

The Text: The text and important matter in Shakespeare's 
Works is that of Clark and Wright, Professors at Cambridge 
University, and acknowledged to be superior to all others; the 
text is unabridged. 

Numbered Lines: Every page has numbered lines, thus en- 
abling readers to refer to the notes instantaneously, 

Concordance, Commentary, Index of Characters, Dictionary 
of Popular Quotations: There is a complete concordance, 
commentary, index of characters and dictionary of popular 
quotations. 

Historical and Critical Prefaces and Exhaustive Critical 
Notes by Israel Gollancz, History of Shakespeare’s Life 
and Times: This edition has historical and critical prefaces 
and exhaustive critical notes by Israel Gollancz, also contains 
a complete and comprehensive account of Shakespeare's life 
and his times. 

The edition is of speciai value not only to the every-day reader 
of Shakespeare, but for scholars and teachers, because of its 
completeness and correctness, 

BINDINGS: The work is bound in three attractive and 

= eS durable bindings. The fuli cloth being a 
red stamped in gold; the. quarter leather being a rich green, 
leather back stamped in gold, with green sides, making a very 
handsome binding; the three-quarter leather we believe is the 
most attractive of any binding that has been offered upon 

Shakespeare’s Works. It hasa very wide leather back of an at- 

cover being of 







SHAKESPEARE. 


It is understood you prepay delivery charges to 
me, and if I decide not to keep the books I am to 
return them to you after keeping them one week, 
| charges collect. 
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ctive set of There’s an outdoor look about the indoor 
very one ir folks who make their breakfast of PETTIJOHN. 
cautifalvoe In the first place, it agrees with them. Few 
is ere and | other foods will agree as well with people who take little exercise. 
can be pre | In the second place, it brings a feeling that the walk to and 
| seine from the office, or the train, isn’t so long and uninteresting—it 
vod makes the heels a little lighter and faster—makes you look at 
eatin the sky once in a while—and fill your lungs a little deeper. 
; seamen Animal spirits are different from mere power-of-work. What 
“Camb makes them is hard to tell, except by result. 
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nee “that outdoor feeling,’’ it is 
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AS 


What would Daguerre say 
do you think, if he could peep into the dark- 


room of even the humblest of amateur Kodak- 
ers to-day? 

What a change in the art of reproduction 
since his beginning! The lens has caught and 
held captive marvels of detail not discernible 
to the eye. 

THE DELINEATOR gives much attention to this delightful recreation- 
study. The best work of amateurs is shown and compared, with many 
useful suggestions and directions for the enthusiastic button- - presser. 
Photography is only one of the hundred fields of woman’s interest 
covered by “the best of all magazines published for women.’ 


4f 








Thirty Years Ago 


when your grandmothers bought Tue DeLineaTor, the newest fashion 
from Paris-—like the one shown below—was taken from its pages and 
became the vogue in America. In these days THE DELINEAToR is still the 
accepted arbiter of American Fashions, but its styles are now copied as freely 
in France as we in earlier days used to copy 
things Parisian. THe DeLINEATOoR decides the 
dress of the whole world of modern fashion. 


The OCTOBER Issue— 


200 large pages—contains many things that would 
interest readers of “The Cosmopolitan.” More 
than 700,000 women now take THE DELINEATOR, 
“the best of all magazines published for women. 


THE BUTTERICK COMPANY, 17 West 13th St., New York 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Cap and Gown 


the graceful insignia of the undergraduate, 
tella tale of one of the most interesting epochs 
of the cultured woman’s career. 

Her college life is replete with incident. 

Her classwork, sports and pranks are told 
in print and picture through the pages of 
Tue DELINEATOR. 

The college girl of to-day offers a striking 
contrast to the educational methods of the 
generation past. She has won the double prize of culture, self-help 
i antage in all her after life. 








and self- 


Such reading is beneficial to all classes. 
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“The best of all magazines published for women.” 





Does she trim her own hats? 





She may as well as not—and better than most! It is easy enough. 

The hard part is in knowing how, and Tue DeLinearor shows 
one simply and clearly, beginning at the beginning. ? 

And you can be your own private milliner, 
and the money saved in a year would buy a 
gown—and then think of having all the hats 
one wanted! 


A Great Fall Number 


Fifteen Cents per copy; One Dollar per year. 
Sold by all newsdealers and Butterick Agents. 
Send one dollar now and get the magazine for an 
entire year. 





THE BUTTERICK COMPANY, 17 West 13th St., New York 


When you write, please mention *‘The Cosmopolitan " 
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Musicians [IBRARY 


The most important series of volumes of the masterpieces of song and piano music 
ever issued. Each volume will be independent, complete in itself, and sold by itself; 
and will have portrait, elaborate introduction, bibliography, the ablest obtainable editor- 
ship, and most artistic book-making. 


THE INITIAL VOLUMES ISSUED OCTOBER FIRST ARE 


FIFTY MASTERSONGS FREDERIC CHOPIN 


Edited by HENRY T. FINCK FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 
Bound in paper, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 

Contains a portrait of Chopin, an elaborate essay by 

The fifty best songs of the world’s twenty greatest the editor, and the composer’s forty most beautiful num- 
song composers, arranged in chronologic order from bers. Mr. Huneker is the recognized authority on 
Mozart to MacDowell; portraits and an elaborate in- Chopin, and the volume is the most Satisfying ever 
troduction by the editor. issued. 


Issued in Two Editions. For High Voice. For Low Voice. 
Bound in paper, each, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, each $2.50. 


Send for circular giving full details and list of volumes preparing. 


OLIVER. DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., NEW YORK J. E. DITSON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


A720 





15 CENTS 


Shakespearian wan GETS THIS 


Classics = $650.00 AUTOMOBILE 
FREE a 


If you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare, or if you own a set and 
the Notes are not sufficiently full and 
clear, if there are no satisfactory Glos- 
saries, no Critical Comments, or no 
helps to the study of the plays, send 
your address and six cents in stamps 
to pay mailing expenses, and we will forward you a hand- 
somely printed booklet containing The OLDSMOBILE—The 20th Century Horseless Carriage. 
“Howto Study Shakespeare ’’ 
“*Why Young Men Should Study 
Shakespeare ’’ . 
“ Shakespeare, the Man’ - Send 15 cents (8 2-c. stamps) for 3 months 
The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the eminent : trial subscription to 


Shakespearian scholar. The second is by Prof. C. A. Smith, [a 66 9 
of the Darcie of North Carolina. The third is a brilliant P THE BOOK-KEEPER 
and unique essay by Walter Bagehot. This alone is sold by A handsome magazine for book keepers, 
other publishers at 50 cents a copy. With the booklet we will cashiers and business men sit will — 
send a fine portrait of Shakespeare. These essays are of great you Accounting, Business Manage nt, 
5 Book-keeping, Shorthand, Commerc 
value to both general readers and students of Shakespeare. We é Law, Short Cuts, Higher, Corporation and 
make this offer to enable us to give you some information KC Cost ‘Accounting, Banking, Business Point- 
regarding the best Shakespeare ever published, and it is WN ae y crs, Amusing Arithmetic, Lightning Cal- 
made only to reliable men and women. Send nameand address c. H. BEACH, EDITOR Culations, etc. $1.00 a Year. 
and six cents in stamps to pay mailing expenses. When Nineteen other valuable prizes in addition to the $650.00 Automobile 
writing, mention this periodical. will go to Book-Keeper subscribers. Send your subscription to-day. 


i i i The Book-Keeper Publishing Co., Ltd. 
a University Society (Dept E) 20 CAMPAU RLDG., DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW YORK 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 


Weight, 800 pounds; range of speed, 3 to 20 miles per 
hour; expense of running, % cent per mile; price, $650.00. 














A NATURE 
LIBRARY 


for Young and Old 


The most fascinating and complete set of 
books about all sorts of animals in existence. 
Beautifully illustrated with seventy-two full- 
page color plates, many of them in from ten 
to sixteen colors, and over 2,200 black-and- 
white drawings. 

The work is written by Richard Lydekker, 
F. Z.S., with sections hy R. Bowlder Sharpe, 
H. A. MacPherson, F. O. Pickard-Cambridge, 
W. R. Ogilvie-Grant, C. J. Gahan, R. I. 
Pocock, M. Bernard and others. 


With a preface by 
JOEL A. ALLEN, 


Curator of the American Museum of Natural History 





and a general introduction by 
ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, 
WHO SAYS: 
“Tt is easily the best and most reliable work in the 
field of popular Natural History.” 
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_ THE NEW NATURAL HISTORY 
is a thoroughly popular scientific work. 

Great pains have been ta‘:en to simplify 
the language and style and make it plain 
to the common understanding A fraction 
of its space is given to structure and clas- 
sification, but the great bulk is devoted to 
interesting facts about animals and stories 
ot their singular ways of life. The whole 
of animal creation is covered. Every sort 
of land animal, water animal, bird and in- 
sect has its section or chapter. 


We are able to offer this set of books, beautifully 

und in half-morocco, for a short time at much less 
than the regular price and on “‘little payment’ terms. 

If you are at all interested in Nature Study, either 
for yourself or for your children, send us the coupon 
in the c.rner of the page at once, before the oppor- 
tunity passes. 


MERRILL @ BAKER 
9 and Il East 16th St. New York 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


ALL ABOUT WILD ANIMALS 


Sy Young folks enjoy and study 


Volumes are Royal Octavo—nearly 11 inches high, 3600 pages, 


Entire Set Sent on Receipt of One Dollar 


Balance at $2 a month 















_ When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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SEND THE COUPON 
A FREE SPECIMEN-BOOK con- 








taining samples of the color-plates, 
black-and-white drawings, text pages, 
etc., with a full description of the New 
Natural History, and how you can have 
the entire set sent on payment of one 
dollar, will be mailed you if you cut off 
and send us the three-cornered coupon 
below at once. 









this Natural History because it 
is written in a popular and pleas- 
ing style, and it is so full of fine 
pictures by the best “‘ animal ar- 
tists’ in the world. 

No popular science work of re- 
cent vears has been so highly 
praised both by scientific men and 
by persons who are interested in 
Nature Study for the young. 





















From the PHILADELPHIA LEDGER: g 
“Little folks will revel’in this Natural History.” 

From the SCHOOL JOURNAL: . 

“Tt would be hard to bestow too much praise on 
this Natural History.” 

From THE CRITIC: : 
“Tt gives the results of the most recent investi- 
gations in a popular form and isa reference 
work of the greatest value. 

From the BROOKLYN EAGLE: 

“The most promising attempt that has 
been made to popularize the study of 
Natural History.’’ 

From the BUFFALO EXPRESS: 
“Superior to any work of 
the kind ever published 
in English.” 

From THE WRITER: 

“The work is 

commended 

to every 

lover of 

nature.” 




































MERRILL 
& BAKER 
rr E. 16th St. 
New York 
Without cost to me, 
please send specimen- 
page book of the NEW NA- 
TURAL HISTORY, contain- 
ing samples of the full-page color- 
plates, text illustrations and text- 
pages, and full particulars of the club. 


NAME. 2. .cccccccccee -coscsecs cove 
ADDRESS...... 










































THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “COSMOPOLIT,” NEW YORK, 


SUBSCRIPTION price, One Dollar a year, postage prepaid. 


Single copies, 10 cents. Subscribers failing to receive 


Tue Cosmorotrran by the fifth of each month will confer a favor by sending a postal card to the Irvington office. The 


omission will be supplied, and investigation made through the Post-office Department, 


advance 


All subscription bills payable in 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address is ordered, both the new and old address must be given, and 


notice sent two weeks before the change is desired. 


HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable to order of 


the proprietor, and will be indorsed ‘* For deposit only to credit of J. B. Walker, proprietor.” 
Cash in ordinary letters is a/ways at sender’s risk, as there is no way of tracing it 


tered Letter. Do not send stamps 


Cash must be sentin Regis- 


if lost in the mails. Should you wish to subscribe to other periodicals, you may remit to THe Cosmopo iran, and your 
order will be placed through an agency giving exceptionally favorable terms, ‘I'HE Cosmopo.iran being responsible that 


your money reaches the publications desired. 


CONTRACTS.—No contract involving the expenditure of money or any departure from the approved regulations 
adopted for the business of THe Cosmopo.itTan is valid, unless signed by the proprietor. - 

COPYRIGHT.—The entire contents of this magazine are covered by general copyright, and special permission is 
necessary for reprinting long extracts; but editors are welcome to use not more than one-half of any article (illus- 


trations excepted), provided credit is given at the beginning ‘*From The Cosmopolitan Magazine.’ 
RECEIPTS.—tThe receipt of all money is immediately acknowledged by a postal card. 


’ 


The date on your label of the 


following issue will indicate that the remittance was received. 


Address, 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE COMPANY. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE; 


Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York. 
ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


180 TIMES BUILDING, 


= NEw -YoRK CITy, 


601 MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Pen Mightier than Sword | 


If you have any literary taste, cultivate it, mcke it pay. Be 
an Editor, Critic, Reporter, Author. Write what you think, 
feel and see—turn it into money. We teach 


JOURNALISM AT HOME 


Not newspaper work only; we give general instruction 
in literary composition — word study, reviewing, 
reporting, space writing, story writing, proof read- 
ing, etc. We give individual instruction. 
Write for catalog. 

Sprague Correspondenee Sehool of 

Journalism, 159 Majestic Building, 

Detroit, Michigan. 





fy OVERNMENT POSITIONS. 
9889 APPOINTMENTS were ne ei gee. 


About 126,000 persons are now in the clas- 
Probably over 10,000 appointments 
Hundreds of those whom we prepare for 
Full information 
Write for our Civil Service 


vice places. 

sified Civil Service. 

will be made in 1903. 

the examinations are annually appointed. 
- about all government positions free. 

Catalogue and dates of examinations. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
223-26 Pa. Ave. Ave. S.E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ghe American Boy 


Biggest, Brightest, Best Boys’ Paper in the World. 
Hezekiah Butterworth says, It enters intotheir life 


Trial; 3 months for 10c 
Regular: $1.00 a year 


Boys are enthusiastic over it. Clean, inspiring 
stories, Information, encouragement, advice. 
Games, Sports, Animals, Stamps, Printing, Pho- 
tography, Debating, Science, Puzzles. How to 
make boats, traps, etc. How to make and save 
money. How to succeed. Meets universal approval. 
The only successful attempt ever made to lead a 
boy in right directions, and at the same time chain 
his interest. One hundred pictures each month. 
See it and be surprised at the feast of good things 
for that boy. 

Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


285 Majestic Building, Detroit, Michigan 


PHYSICAL CULTURE TAUGHT FRER 


To introduce our mail courses in Physical De- 
velopment we are offering the instructions free 
for the next thirty days; you pay cost of post- 
age, printing, etc., only. We train young 
men and women to become Physica! Directors. 


Send for application blank. 


“| Mae Levy Institute of Physical Culture, 
Hotel St. George, Corres. Dept. E, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NCINEERING 


E dex TIME in all branches—Mechanical Electrical, 
SR Railroad, etc, TAUGHT BY MAIL 
PISTUDY/ by a corps of graduates from the leading uni- 

ar ; versities of the country. Degrees conferred by 
the authority of Congress. 9th year. Spare- 
time study alone required to graduate in one 
of the leading professions. Tuition payable 
in instalments. rite for illustrated booklet. 

National Correspondence Institute, 

22-47 24 Nat’l Bank Bldg, W ashington,D.0. 


4 \ I(! Practical 
ILLUSTRATING. Pree and magazine illus- 
trating. Classes in all branches of Fine 
and Applied Art, Competent instructors 
from the Art Schools of Europe. Students 
may enroll any time. Send for illus, book 
let. Address HALSEY C. IVES, Diree- 
tor, St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Dept. ¢, 


ai ST. LOUIS. 
29th Year Opens Sept. 224, 1902. — 


Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic School 


31 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Regular Six Months Course begins October isth. Write for 
: TAUGHT BY MAIL, rsesvoiete 
A ° course ever 
out leaving home. Hon. Chas. A. Ray (late 
year, Send for a Catalogue of our Law Department. 


illustreted prospectus. Adeline Stanhope Wheatcroft, Director, 

Sr ee ee 

THE COSMOPOLITAN, testrun; $1.00 

» POSTPAID, DL 

ona PO en oe aren 

correspondence 

given. Students are carried from the begin- 

ning to the degree of Bachelor of Laws with- 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana), Dean of Law 

Department. Tuition, $25 a year. Books loaned free for first 
COLUMBIAN CQRRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WasuHinoton, D. 0. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.’’ 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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$12,400 in Cash to be Given Away! 


URING the past three years we have arranged six large contests in which the cash prizes amounted to over 


The $75,000. These contests were not alone instructive but amusing and profitable, and three people were made 
le in happy and independent for life by each having an annuity awarded to them. The majority of the public, when 
we first advertised these contests, stated that it was alla fraud and a humbug; but when they found that the 

and cash had been actually paid, were sorry that they did not compete. Of « ourse we did not blame them, for almost every- 
body has been so badly humbugged in contests that when they see one advertised they immediately jump at conclusions. 

r of In arranging our contests, and in the conduct of our business, we have made it our aim to please every body-- 
gis- which we know is utterly impossible,--but we did succeed in pleasing over go per cent. of our contestants We have 
i gone on the assumption thatif you entered one of our contests and did not win a prize, as long as you knew the same 


g it 
four 
that 


was conducted fairly, that you had the same chances as the winners, and that the money had actually been paid to 
them, that you were satisfied and would try again. As to whether we are right or wrong you are the judge, and time 
alone willtell if our contests are popular. In any event, we have the satisfaction of knowing that there are a great 
many whom we have made extremely happy through our liberal prizes. ; . 7 

In our last rebus contest, it was quite amusing to the writer of this article to read some of the answers received. 
On the face of the advertisement, I will admit that the answer appeared very simple, but you can take my word for it, 
that up to now it was the most difficult rebus that ever appeared in print. ‘To show that I am right, would say that we 
received answers from some of the best known men and women in this country, and they were wrong, Why ?--simply 
because they jumped at conclusions instead of hunting up authorities. ; 

Now, my object in writing the above, isto put you on your guard when you answer this rebus. Before you read the 
following advertisement you will say, ** What a fool that man is; he must take his readers for children who don’t know 
any better.’’ Quite the contrary, I can assure you, for we have the most intelligent class of readers, judging from their 
correspondence, that can be found anywhere, but you are apt to make the same mistake that others have made, and that 
is, ** jump at conclusions ’» What I want you to do is to solve this rebus correctly ; take your time about it. even consult 
authorities, then, if you think you are right, send in your answer. Personally, 1 aon't think one in fifty thousand will 
sendthe correct answer. Remember there is only one correct answer, and the prizes are worth the effort. But I want 
to impress upon your mind that you cannot solve itin a minute, nor two hours, but it will take you at least a day, if you 
doitthen. It took me aday and a half to find andarrangeit, and some of the brilliant literary minds in this country to 
whom I submitted it, gave the same answer as I expect forty-nine thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine out of fifty 

thousand to send in—the incorrect answer. 

We will give 32,000 in cash for the correct answer to the 
rebus which we publish in this advertisement and which repre- 
sents a well-known saying. We want to distinctly impress 
upon your mind that there is no trick or catch about this rebus, 
for itis a well-known quotation from a famous author of the 
17th century, and one we hear repeated a great many times. If 


ions 


n is 
lus- 


the 


| De- you cannot find the six correct words this rebus spells, but find 
ee only five, you will receive a special prize worth $1.00. If you 
ee will send in your answer at once you will not be disappointed. 


Someone is going to win the money, and it may be you. 
Anyway, it does not cost you any moneytotry. There is only 
one easy condition, which will take about one hour of your time, 


tors. 


ture, and which we will write you as soon as your answer is received. 
E, We can truthfully say that this is the most difficult rebus 
that ever appeared in print. The envelope containing the cor- 
——— rect answer has been sealed and deposited with a leading Safe 
GC Deposit Company in Boston and will not be opened until after 
theclose of the contest. This, we believe,is the only honest 
cal, way of conducting a contest, as everyone will have an equal 
[AIL chance. Inthe event of more than one correct answer being 
-uni- received, we will request five parties who have answered this 
ed by advertisement to act as a committee to award the cash pro rata. ‘They will be notified to come to Boston at our expense 
pare- and be our guests while in this city. We take this original method of ours of selecting a committee, to show our good 
t one faith, as we want to treat all in the fairest manner possible. The committee will be selected solely upon their merits 
yable from among the contestants, and, in addition to their expenses being paid, we will allow each cne $5.00 a day for their 
klet. time. You may be asked, but not compelled to act, as one of the committee. 
a The committee who decided our last contests were Mrs. Anna C. Boyd, Seattle, Washington; Miss Lelia E. Cuth- 
D.C. bert, Toronto, Ontario, nada; Mr. J. M. Connelly, Punta Gorda, Florida; and Mr. C. L. Baker, Bristol, R. I 
tion in \ Seward, Worcester, M ; Edward C. Griscom, Birmingham, Ala.; Samuel W. Davis, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. Jas. 
e illus- WV. Ryder, Chicago, Ill.; Miss L. Sterns, Dartmouth, N.S. In addition to the $2,000 in cash, we are going to give to 
of Fine someone who has entered this contest, and who complies with our easy conditions, an opportunity to win and secure from 
cer bar us, without any labor or expense on their part, Two Thousand Dollars in cash. We mean just what we say. If you are 
3. book the lucky one, and we hope you are, for someone will get it, we will send the winner Two Thousand Dollars in cash. 
Diree- Now, in addition to the cash prizes already mentioned, we are going to give away a Second Prize of $1,000; a Third 
Dept. C, Prize of $750; a Fourth Prize of $500; a Fifth Prize of $350; a Sixth Prize of $200; a Seventh Prize of $100; twenty 
prizes of $50.00 each; twenty prizes of $25 00 each; twenty prizes of $15.00 each; twenty prizes of $10.00 each; fifty 
DOR. prizes of $5.00 each; two hundred prizes of $3.00 each; two hundred prizes of $2.00 each; five hundred prizes of $1.00 
h | each, without labor or expense. You have an opportunity to win and secure from us without one cent of expense on your 
00 part, any of the above-mentioned cash prizes. There is positively no deception, and as for trickery, how can there be 


when the committee is selected from the contestants, and you yourself might be chosen to decide who the winners are. 
Do not throw this advertisement aside and say: ‘*Oh pshaw! I have answered puzzles before and got nothing for it,” 
for if you do you will regret it as long as you live; someone will win the money and it may be you; no one can tell. 
Anyway, it does not cost you one cent, as we do not want any money from you. Are the prizes worth trying for? We 
think they are, for $2,000 in cash will be the means of building you either a pretty little home, or establish you in a com- 
fortable paying business. 

Do you know of any firm in the world who has made such liberal offers in such a fair manner? Of course you 
have no assurance except our word that we are financially able to carry out the promises we make. If you have the 


ite for 
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rough least doubt we would be pleased to have you get a spec ial report from either Bradstreet’s or our bankers in Boston ; or, 
idence better still, write to the prize winners, whose names we furnish on request. We are a responsible company, with a paid- 
ever up capital of $300,000, composed of well-known business men, giving employment to upwards of 200 people, and our 
begin- sole object in giving away such large cash prizes (something never heard of before) is to advertise our business ; and we 
; with- will leave no stone unturned to accomplish, by honest methods only, our object. Everyone entering this contest will 


Naka receive honest treatment, and you will have the same chance whether you live in California, Canada, or Massachusetts ; 
f L distance positively makes no difference. No one connected directly or indirectly with this Company will be permitted to 
f Law compete for these prizes 

r first Send your answer to us at once and in a few days you will receive our reply. Do not delay, as this advertisement 
may not appear in this publication again. Address us this way: The Brown Book, No. 38 Franklin and Broad Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


WEBSTER'S 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION “= 


THE INTERNATIONAL has won a greater dis- 


tinction upon its meritsand isin more general use than any other work of its kind. : 

A. H.SAYCE, LL.D., D.D., of Oxford University, England, hasrecently said of it: It is indeed 
a marvellous work ; it is difficult to conceive of a dictionary more exhaustive and complete. Everything is in it—not only 
what we might expect to find in such a work, but also what few of us would ever have thought of looking for. A supple- 


ment to the new edition has brought it fully up to dat 


A large number of similar testimonials have been received. 


LET US SEND YOU FREE yi 
“A Test in Pronunciation” which affords a pleasant and instructive evening's enter- 


Q tainment. 
WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
. DICTIONARY 


PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 

Rev. C. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 

Kev. F. B. Meyer * Pansy” 

Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler Frances E. Willard 

Dr. Francis E. Clark Lady H. Somerset 
DK. & Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., and 
Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNoOw. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 
$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


: toh: 171 Real Estate T i 
Vir Publishing Co., “hie 


SJ 


> Every 
Married 
mete! and Woman aa 


should read 


‘*‘Sexology’’ 


by Prof. William H. Walling, A.M.,M.D., 
Professor Gynecology, Eastern College; late 
Professor, Wills’ Hospital; Professor Med- 
ico-Chirurgical Hospital and College, Phila- 
delphia. 

The book discusses the important subject 
of sexology with a potency which appeals 
to the good sense and judgment of those who 
seek the truth. It contains special chapters 
on when and how to advise son and daughter. 

The main cause of unhappiness, ill health, 
sickly children and divorce, is admitted by 
physicians and shown by court records to be 
Ignorance of the laws of self and sex. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 
Write for description and table of contents—free. 


PURITAN PUBLISHING CO., 
528 Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
G. &6 C. MERRIAM CoO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


ILLUSTRATING fyi 


Home lessons by well-known illustrators. High] fitable; takes 
epare hours only; practical instruction in Mowspapet’ Magasin’, Com- 
a mercial Drawing, Lettering and Wall 
Paper Design. Adapted to men, 
Women, beginners and advanced stu- 
dents. By our methods students have 
become successful illustrators. Only 
adequate school of its kind, 


KY, SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
1512 Broadway, N.Y, Catalog tree 


OURNALISM 


Practical, protitable newspaper work, writing 
short stories, magazine articles, etc, 
TAUCHT BY MAIL 

by our successful system in personal o—- 

of Mr. Henry Litchfield West, formerly 

managing editor of the Washington Post, 

Successful students everywhere. Write for 

illustrated booklet on Journalism. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 

22-48 Seeond National Bank Bldg. Washington, D.C, 


sam A Big Help in Your Present Position 
oii and Helps you to a Better Position, 


Ad. Writers are earning from $1500 to $10,000 a year. 
A oh aaa iB} 2 Ma ae The youngest and best calling in the business an 


to-day. Bright future. Gooddemand. TAUGHT SUCCESSFULLY BY MAIL. 
Edward T. Pageand Samuel A. Davis, founders of the original school of Adver 
tising, your soleinstructors. Employers of Ad. Writers are constantly looking to 
Our institution for availabletalent. Our prestige, influerce and facilities assure 
our Graduates success. 64 pages of particulars mailed FREE, ° 
- PAGE-DAVIS Co., 167 Adams St., Chicago. 


LADIES —STUDY AT HOME 
Wonderfully attractive oppor- 


tunities & wages, Simple, easy, allcan 
learn. Our plan endorsed by Chgo’s 
leading physicians because the only 


practical one. Pres. Harper, Chgo. 
Univ. endorses correspondence studies 


To ! 
Diploma in 6 months—Catalogue free. 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES, B G, 167 Dearborn, Chicago 


STOP FORGETTING! 


Let the Dickson School of Memory 
Teach You to Remember. 

The Secret and Art of Memory reduced 
to a Science so that the ordinary mind 
ean retain facts as easily as the more 
gifted. My method will enable you to 

do more in a week than the hard-working sloven will ina 

month, thus saving time and doubling salary. Teaches you 

to think, to concentrate your mind, to converse, to — 

without notes, to recall instantly names, faces, busin 

details, books, study, etc. Book 
imple, easily acquired, sure of results. 

10 mp ies§ Geprrichied Lesson FREE, Write — 
THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMOR 

751 The Auditorium, Chicago, Ol. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘'The Cosmopolitan.” 





HORT STORIES 


bring high prices. Thousands of good stories 
defective in some particular, which might 
easily be remedied, make up the great massof 
‘rejected manuscripts.” Our School of Jour- 
nalism, in charge of successful authors, 
short-story writers, magazine contributors, 
criticises, corrects and revises, as well as 
teaches how to write. Write for booklet. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE. 


22-51 Second National Bank Bidg. Washington, D.C, 


ELECTRICAL —_— 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Write for our ay Illustrated Book 


oflN | BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER?" 


The electrical field offers the greatest opportunities for ad 
vancement. We teach Electrical Engineering, Electric L ight- 
ing, Elec tric Railways, Mechanical Engineering, Steam Engi- 
neering, Meché al Drawing,at your home by mail. Institute 
endorsed by Thos, A. Edison and others. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER prt isere 
TW NOT D, 242 A West 28d &t., New York. 


me _M0 wi STAMMER 


Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D. LL.D., M. E. Church, 
Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D.D. LL.D., 3uffalo, 
N. Y.; Hon. Ww. N. Ashman, Je base Orn hans’ Court, 
si -; Hon. John Field, of Y: g, Smyth, Field & 

, Phila., he arly endorse the Philadelphia Ir istitute 
“the Pioneer Stammering School. EIGHTEEN 


YEARS OF UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. Hun- 
dreds of cured pupils. Iliustrated 80-page book free. 


EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Pres't and 
Fo yho cured himself after] 18th YEAR 


& e Origin and Treatment of oo ee, 
sent yg? to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
‘Tne LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, No.121 Adelaide St.» Detroit, Mich, 


Takes ogee ime only. Sameteachers for eleven — 
years. Plan approved by 
Judges and Educators. ; 


stammering 40 years. 1033, 1043 
Spring Gardea St., Philadelphia. 


Prepares for the bar. 
Three courses: College, ¥ 
Business, Preparatory. 
Opens new prospects in 


Graduates 


business. 
everywhere. Liberal 
terms. Special offer 
now. Postal card now 
will bring full particulars. ° c 
The Sprague Correspondence 
TEU ME be SchoolofLaw, 229 Majestic Bldg. Detroit,Mich. 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 
WEW YORK . Only school providing thorough profes. 
sional education in JOUR . 
azine writing. No instruction by mae s 
Send for catalogue. N. P. HEFFL EY, 
JOURNALISM, 4540.02 
a Natural Speech. Booklet of ‘‘ Nature’s Method” Free. 
atural Satural Instruction Institute, 29 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
By the 
of Teaching and 
Original, Equal to a resident course. Pre- 
ere or all bar examinations and practice. Leads 
the world backed by a resident college—Indian- 
free College of Law. Endorsed by all. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a ge nee! 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
SCHOOL OF Practical training in newspaper ao mi 
248-45 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, New 
Famenently Removed. Pay Us No Money Until We Give 
STUDY 
Reciting Privately by Mall. 
grees. Foremost school and the only one in 
ted to you. Graduates successful. 4 courses. 


Saves time and money. Use spare hours. Easy terms—special to 

now. Write postal today for catalogue and full particulars. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
26 Penna St.. INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan. 


HE school that educates 

you should also place you 
in a good position, and the 
school that cannot doit isn’t 
the school for you to join. 


If you are earning less than 
#13 a week, I want you to 
write me. My Board of Dir- 
ectors voted at their last meet- 
ing thata 


Free Tuition 
Contract 


be issued, for a short time 
only,to ambitious persons who 
come well recommended, Our 
courses for home study are 


Illustrating, Caricature, 
Advertisement -Writing, 
Journalism, Proofreading, 
Bookkeeping, Stenography 
and Practical Electricity. 


No tuition fee will be required 
until you have studied with 
us and we have placed you 
in a good position, paying at 
least $13 a week. a 


In Illustrating and Ad-Writ- 
ing we buy our students’ work. 


Write me personally, and mention the subject that interests you. 
ALT F. CLARK, President, 


Correspondence Institute of America, 
Box 634. Scranton, Pa. 


ATTEND 
\ THE ILLINOIS 
‘COLLEGE OF 


iE 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 
learned. Pays well. Good position secured 
for graduates. Only College of Pho- 
tography in the world. Terms easy 
and living inexpensive. Write for our 
beautifully illust. catalogue. Address 


Illinois College of Photography 
948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, IIL 


There Is Not A Business In 
The World 


’ not profitably susceptible to a knowledge of practical 


advertising. The market is always open and the 
opportunities are always on hand for advertisement- 
writers. There is notacity or town—there is not a 
calling or business—but what must do advertising of 
some kind. There is hardly a position with any con- 
cern in the land that is not open for the man with 
this additional qualification. 

“Pace-Davis Men” are in demand because Pacx- 
Davis Graduatesare known tc know the business, 
that is why they earn from $25.00 to $100.00 PER 
WEEK. That is why this Original School has always 
been the biggest, best and most substantial institution 
of it’s kind inthe world. Weteach you the business 
BY MAIL—thoroughly, practically. Our 64 Page Pros- 
pectus mailed free on request. Willtell you more 
about it. PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY, 

Suite 11, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL 


” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


St. John’s School 


Manlius, N. Y. 


Next term begins September 25th, 1902. 
Apply for information to 


»[LLUSTDATING 


by the 


| HEEB System 275, 


of TEACHING and 
RECITING PRIVATELY BY MAIL. 


All Magazine, Newspaper Work, Carieature 
Lettering, Designing, etc. Students enthusiastic. Personal 
Instruction and guidance. Prepares quickly for paying 
work. Big salaries for our aduates. Experience 
unnecessary. Oldest, largest, most responsible and most 
ractical sc hoolin the world. Incorporated. Write postal 
Oday for unsolicited testimonials and full particulars. 


NATIONAL: SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 


26 Penna Street, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


$20.00 for 10 Cents 


$20,00 for a 
course of Cul- 
ture (without apparatus) 
obtain 





Why pay 
Physical 


when 
the 


‘* Standard Chart of 
Physical Culture.”’ 


You hang it on the wall of your bedchamber. It 
shows you by carefully prepared illustrations how to 
develop each and every part of your body tothe ideal of 
perfection. Sent for ioc. instampsorsilver. State sex 


Fifth Avenue School of Physical Culture 
118 Fifth Avenue, New York 


you can 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia 


Walnut Lane Schoo! 224 Wellesley Prepara- 

tory. For Girls. Highest 
attainments in s¢ "he. arship, Refined home and social life. Golf, 
tennis, basket t 


_—" Treopora PB, Ricuarps, Principal 


PEEP EPP E EEE PEE PEPE EPP PPE P rh 


A OTOGRAPHS 
OF WORKS OF ART 


Catalogue of 
15,000 subjects with 
sample photograph, 

15 cents. 


CARBON 4° PLATINUM 


Prints from American Paintings 
New illustrated catalogue, 5cents 


Framed Pictures 


and Old Masters, 
Lantern Slides 


SOULE ART COMPANY 


326 Washington Street BOSTON, MASS. 


Ph LPppioy a 








Pole rrp yop lolly 


PLL PPL Wp LPH y li looon oop iion 


WM. VERBECK, Superintendent. 


| STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY CURED. Send for catalogue J and special rates, 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


No. 507 M’Donough St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


CIENCE and LANGUAGES 


A single study or a college course at home, 
Qur instructors are graduates of the lead. 
ing universities, and represent their 
methods, Degrees given by authority of 
Congress. Every course is wholly 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Complete courses also in Engineering, Jour. 
nalism, Book-keeping, Shorthand, Eng. 
Iieh, Write for illustrated book of course that in- 
terests you, National Correspondence Institute, 


99.49 Seeond National Bank Bidg. , W aahlagten, BG vb 


HOME he University of Chicago 





offers 250 elementary and college 
courses by correspondence in 29 sub- 
including Pedagogy, Political 


jects, 
Economy. History, Sociology, Latin, Spanish, English, Ge- 
ology, Zoblogy, Botany, Library Science, etc. Instruction is 
personal. Credit is granted for college courses successfully 
completed, Work may begin at any time. For circular 
address 


The University of Chicago (Div. A.) Chicago, Ill, 


Beautiful, elevated, healthy. Able pro- 
Maplewood. fessors. 40 boys prepared ie business or 
Gymnasium, athletic field. 41st vear. Home care to 
small boys, Every year, boys—failures in other schools—become 
with us successful students. Notobacco. J. SHORTLIDGE 
(Yale), A.M., Prin., Coneordville, Pa. 


MARYLAND Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. 
Notre Dame of Md. College for Women and Preparatory 


School for Girls. Regular and Elec 
tive Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location Unsurpassed. 
Suburb of Baiumore. Spacious Buildings, completely Equip 
ped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame 


Washington College. ! For Young Ladies. 


Located within the Na- 
tional Capital. Charming park of 10 acres. Elegantly furnished 
rooms. Preparatory, certificate, college courses. Music, art, 
elocution Schooi limited to 100. Send _ for catalogue : 
F. MENEFEE, President, 3d and T Sts., N. E. . Washington, D.C. 


7 STORY-WRITING 


and Journalism taug tht by mail. 
criticised, edite 2d; sold on commission. 


Mi): Send for fre: booklet, ‘Writing for 
zy Profit, ’* tells an to aa as a writer. 


National Press Association, 62 Baldwin Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


HARMACY sy MAIL 


A Complete Pharmaceutical Education, equal to a rer 
dent college course. Personal attention. Prepares for re; sinees 
pharmacist examination. Begin New. Write postal to-day 


college. 


MSS. 
ticula ATIONAL CORRESPONDE NCE SCHOOL 
OF PHARM aay 26 Penn’ ‘a St.. INDIANAPOLIS, U BA. 
2 PH WILL TEACH 
See Nt The OMNIGRA TELEGRAPHY 
ie cs : 
2-13 total cost of four dollars. TRANSMITTER, 
5 21d Sounder, Expert operator with you all the 
time. Circular free. New York. 


absolutely correct in the shortest possible tim co. 
THE OMMGRAPH MFG. €O., Dept. F, 38% Cortlandt Street, 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 








rial rates, 


a, N.Y. 


“| One dollar is all! 


‘nt their 
iority of 


L 
i, tng. A single dollar (if you act at once) is all it will cost you to secure 


i. 


i ” possession of RIDPATH’S History of the World. 
icago + A great big set of 9 Royal Octavo volumes 
with 4,000 illustrations, and many 


college 7 “Coal 
Political maps and color plates. The 
lish, Ge- ' ® 
ae is i. rest you pay In 
~esstully 


circular ff i 5 monthly payments 
190, Il . .. are ne of $2 each. 


ble pro- 
siness or 
> care to 
become 


LIDGE 


yaratory 
id Elec- 
passed. 
‘ Equip 


ies. 

the Na- 
irnished 
\sic, art, 


Without 
cost to me, 


F you'd like to own the best World’s History in existence—a history that’s 
as interesting as a story-book and almost as reliable as the law of gravi- please send 
tation—send for the free prospectus and specimen-page book to-day, the RIDPATH 

° . ‘ - Sample-pagé« rok 

using the coupon in the corner. Yr reiitan apeekeers 
We've a pamphlet, prepared by the publishers of the history, which eo of the Race Charts.Chron 


ts, Colored 
s, Engrav- 
to-Engravings, Tint- 


tells just what the work is, how it Came to be written, and the sort of vy 
teaders it aims to entertain and interest. This pamphlet also con- A © ‘olor-Plates, Text-Pages 
tains specimens of the illustrations and text pages, and if you’re 1)" vV, etc. I would lik ‘also such material 
interested, and mail us the coupon, we'll send it to you free 4s Me —— a ie es hg aaa 
of cost. x history is and whether or not it will suit 

Reading that pamphlet will settle in your mind, once ee ren eee 
for all, whether you need the history or not; and 


you'd best settle it NOW and secure the set at 40 


a per cent. under regular price before the close of 

TEACH gular pri e eo 

api the WANAMAKER HISTORY CLUB. ff COUPON (Cos. Oct) 
je time at 

BR, Key JOHN WANAMAKER 7 

, : 2 Philadelphia New York “ 

bw 10! 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHIES 


IN IN 
Edited by JARED SPARKS 12 VOLUMES 


12 VOLUMES 





Sparks’ American Biographies in 12 Volumes. 


Twelve volumes will be sent you on receipt of $1.00. 
Payment thereafter to be $1.00 a month for eleven months. 


ee twelve-volume set of AMERICAN BIOGRAPHIES is a library in itself. The editor, Jared 
Sparks, formerly President of Harvard University, has loag been known as one of the world’s most 
eminent authorities on American history—its personal side especially. 

The list of biographies includes almost all the great names in our history, many even that are unfa- 
miliar to most readers. Each of the names stands for achievement—invention, discovery, statesmanship, 
heroism, patriotism, diplomacy, etc., etc. Many whose biographies are given were the pioneers in the 
eariy events of American history. 

It is an indispensable set of books for every American library and for every home. 


THE TWELVE VOLUMES 
Vol, Vol. Vol. 
1. Jonathan Edwards 6. Henrik Hudson 9, Ethan Allen 
2. William Eaton Pére Marquette William Ellery 


3. Benedict Arnold 7. Charles Brockden Brown 10. Sir William Phips 
Joseph Warren 


4. John Smith Sebastian Cabot 11. Cotton Mather 

5. John Stark Lucretia Maria Davidson Richard Montgomery 
William Pinkney 8. Israel Putnam 12. David Rittenhouse 
Anthony Wayne Baron Steuben Robert Fulton 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of twelve volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. 
If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for eleven months. j 

On receipt of your request for this set of American Biographies, we will send you FREE (tu begin 
at once) a year’s subscription to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, or Harper’s Bazar. In 
writing, state which periodical you want. Address 


Harper & Brothers, Franktin Square, New York 


If you do 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


John Kendrick Bangs’ 
iam] Best Books [sities | 


We a oe tek ee, 


Ct 


In Eight Handsome Volumes, with more than Two Hundred Full-Page 
IIlustrations by Charles Dana Gibson, A. B. Frost, H. W. McVickar, 
C. H. Johnson, F. T. Richards, Jr., Edward Penfield, and Peter Newell 


1. A HOUSE-BOAT ON THE STYX -  §. THE IDIOT AT HOME 

2. THE PURSUIT OF THE HOUSE-BOAT 6. GHOSTS | HAVE MET 

3. MR. BONAPARTE OF CORSICA 7. THE BOOMING OF ACRE HILL 

4, COFFEE AND REPARTEE and THE IDIOT 8. THE BICYCLERS, and Three Other Farces 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS is known to every reader of American humor. Never before have 
his BEST books been accessible in a single uniform edition. The books chosen for 
this edition include every subject—wit, humor, humorous satire, farces, whimsical fancy, 
bright dialogue and repartee—the BEST in every way of Mr. Bangs’ work. It is a great 
chance to have a library of humor handsomely bound and at little cost. 


OUR OFFER 


We will send the entire set of eight books, handsomely bound in special cloth, 
gilt tops and uncut edges, all charges of delivery prepaid, on receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR 
Payment thereafter to be $1.00 every month for II months 


And on receipt of this Dollar we will send you FREE, beginning at once, a 
year’s subscription to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S BAZAR, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. In 


writing, state which periodical you want. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


When you write, please mention ‘*‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 












THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE GREATEST OFFER 
EVER MADE. 


A Clubbing Combination That Ought to Reach Every Fireside 
in the United States. 















The Thrice-a-Week World, the Cosmopolitan Magazine and the Woman’s 
Home Companion Together for $1.50—One Year Each. 













A Great Newspaper, a Great Literary Magazine and a Great Publication Spe- 
cially for Women and the Household Offered for Just Half the Price of the Three 
Separately. 










Thus You Get All the News of the World, Together with Brilliant Magazine 
Articles by the Best of Writers and Illustrations by the Most Famous Artists, 
for a Little More than the Price of One of These Publications Alone. 







Available Only When You Send $1.50 for the Three at the Same Time, 
and Open to the Public Until December I, 1902. 


Forward all Subscriptions to the 


THRICE-A-WEEK WORLD, 
Pulitzer Building, New York City, N. Y. 


















“A PERFECT LEAD PENCIL.” 


‘¢ ] have searched all my life for the ideal lead pencil. I have tried hundreds. 
The ‘Cosmopolitan’ is the only scientifically-constructed pencil I have ever 


found.’’—Testimony of a prominent business man. 






The perfect lead pencil must have the following requisites: 
First-—-Small in size, so that it will fit across a man’s lower vest-pocket or in a woman's pocket-book. 
Second—The lead must be of the very highest quality—soft enough to write easily ; hard enough to make a 

small distinct mark, and not break when sharpening with a knife held so as to cut away from the fingers, as 

when whittling a stick, so that the fingers. will not be soiled. 
Third—-Never getting out of order—such perfect materials and workmanship that it may be relied upon. 
Fourth— Using a long lead, so that it will not require renewal for many days. 

There are two forms of the ‘‘ Cosmopolitan” pencil: 

Number One, in handsome hard rubber as shown here, fulh size. 















The price:of this is 75 cents, 
or it will be sent with a year’s subscription to THE CosMopoLiTan for $1.50, postage prepaid. 
Number Two, octagonal, in silver with agate head, the full size of which is shown here. 











$1.25; 





or sent With a year’s subscription to THE CosMOPOLITAN for $2.00. 







‘Tr . * nT 4 , re 
he long lead is photographed here full size. Twelve of these leads will last from 6 to 12 months, and a 
sent ina box with pencil for 15 cents extra. 
Sa i 
roughest 





Either of these two pencils will save in 6 months its price over the cost of the commonest and 
pencils, and will give satisfaction in use equal to twenty times its cost. 


Remit direct to 
THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








When you write please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
HOW WILL YOU HAVE IT? 


You’ll Want 64e New Dollar Graphic Magazine 
and Ghe 25c. Art Picture given with it Each 
Month FREE directly you see it. It costs 


3O, 40-5 


CENTS A YEAR! 


B80 CENTS Provided your subscription is received BEFORE 
OCTOBER 15, on which date the price will increase to 4O 
CENTS, and if you don’t subscribe before November 15 you’ll 
have to pay 50 cents, as the price will be increased 10 cents 
each month until $1.00 is reached. ..... + +«se-eseee @ 


You never before had an opportunity to get such a bargain in Art and Literature as this. This offer 
is made. only to interest you quickly in a magazine you'll want directly you see it. 


She GRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


is cleverly edited, beautifully illustrated, and vividly interesting from start to finish. It is a dollar 
magazine in every particular. It a on the finest kind of paper, and its beautiful half- 
tone illustrations are inthe Alclass. It fills a void in the magazine field. 

Do not forget that you can get the magazine at 30 cents only if your subscription is received 
before October 15, and at 40 cents until November 15th. If you are wise, and send your sub- 
scription at once to start with the October issue, we will also send FREE the initial September number, 
with a beautiful colored picture, entitled ‘*A Bowl of Roses.” Look at this partial list of contents of 
the October number, and then say whether you have ever before been offered so much supremely in- 
teresting and delightful literature for so little money. 


A FEW OF THE GREAT FEATURES FOR OCTOBER. 


THE SECRET OF THE BARONESS—A Fascinating Love Romance of the Castled Khine. ‘In Days of Old when Knights 
Were Bold and Barons Held Their Sway.” s 

THE MAN WHO WOULD NOT BE A KI The Second of the Great Napoleon Series. A Strange True Story of the 

Great Napoleon and His Greater Brother . ‘ 

THE SULTAN AND THE WOODCH OPPER—This is one of the Finest Stories ever told of the Great Haroun al Raschid 
and his Wife Zobeide. Is not found in Arabian Knights’ Tales, but is undoubtedly of the same origin. 

THE TWO PORTRAITS-—A Stirring Story in which Love, Talent, Devotion and Perfidy have their part. 

THE EVENING MIST—A Beautiful Legend for Old and Young. 

THE STORY OF THE STARRY SKIES—The second of the great articles by the eminent authority, Mr. Taomas M. Upp, 
including an interesting account of the Demon Star, andmore information on the study of Astronomy. 

NATURE’S MARVELS—You’ll Be Interested In: An Animal that Never Leaves the Tree-tops—A Bird that Never Leaves 
the Ground—A Fish that Travels by Land—A Snake that Never Leaves the Water. 

OTHER LANDS THAN OURS—Picturesque Peasants of Pee seer Street Scenes in Madrid—Extremes of Tempera- 
ture in Bolivia—The Neat and Cleanly Samoans—The Rat-Catching Snakes of Manila—No Stoves in Patagonia—W om- 
an’s Life in an Arab Harem—A Russian Town Where Women Rule—Odd Corners of the World. 

READING FOR EVERY BODY-—A Fire that has Burned for a Hundred Years—A Tree ‘Possessed of the Devil’ —Cats and 
Electricity—What a Pound of Coal Will Do—If the Earth Shou:d Slow Down—Great Men Who Were Poor Boys—Song 
Birds as Weather Prophets—Common and Curious Superstitions— Wonderful Cases of Long Sleeping. 

NEW AND CURIOUS WAYS OF MAKING A LIVIN G—The second of the series of hints to those who have to earn their 
own living. It tells about many new _and profita ble channels of employment which can be adopted. 

THE WOMEN’S, CHILDREN’S AND HOUSEHOLD CHAPTERS, edited by experts, are full of new and novel sug- 
gestions for amusing and educating the young, as well as entertainment and instruction for the grown folks; also 
valuable advice for ladies who desire to improve their looks, Necessary information about health. Valuable recipes 
and ideas for the Household and scores of other features, 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS will take second rank to none. Never before in the history of the publishing world has so beau- 
tifully illustrated a magazine been offered for such a low price. 


A 25 Cent Art-Color Picture Free!!! 


As if giving One Dollar’s worth of fine reading for Thirty Cemts were not enough, Ghe 
GRAPHIC MAGAZINE will give away each month exact copies of famous pictures FREE 
of charge to every subscriber, any two of which alone are more than worth the price of the entire sub- 
scription. For October the subject will be a reproduction in colors of a famous picture called 
‘Love at Twilight.’? We are not allowed to mention the name of the great artist who 
painted it. Suflice it to say that it is one of the world’s great masters. 

Please remember that this beautiful picture costs you nothing. It is sent you free with the magazine 
as soon as your subscription is received at the special price of 30 Cemts, as stated above, and another 
of as great value and beauty will be sent you each month. It is only by contracting for several millions of 
these pictures that we are able to furnish them at all. 

You are therefore advised not to delay, but to mail your subscription at once for 


“THE MAGAZINE THAT MAKES YOU FORGET TIME.” 


Be sure to send your letter, with 30 cents in any form you wish before October 15, or 40 cents after thab 
date, in a good envelope, to 
THE GRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 20 Warren Street, New York. 
P.S. Owing to the great expense of producing the pictures and the costliness of the magazine itself no 
free or sample copies will be sent toanyone, nor any further information given age Sane ne ete Just 
send in your subscription, and if you are not entirely satisfied, your money will be cheerfully refunded 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE CRAFTSMAN FOR OCTOBER 


“PRSHE Workshop and the School” by Profes- 
sor Oscar L. Triggs of the University of 
Chicago is among the leading articles in 

the October issue. Frederick S. Lamb writes 
entertainingly on “Lessons from the Exposi- 
tions.” Ernest H. Crosby contributes an in- 
teresting study in transcendental economics 
entitled “The Wealth of St. Francis.” At this 
time, when the advancement of the worker 
is so much studied, a brief history of the 
workers of The United Crafts as well as a 
description of the new home of The Crafts- 
man, both fully illustrated, will prove of timely 
interest. Irene Sargent, now abroad, tells in the 
first of a series of articles, what the craftsmen 
of Europe are doing and touches interestingly on 
sights and scenes connected with the crowning 
of the English king. The October number ap- 
pears in a new and pleasing form. For the new 
volume many improvements have been made. 

The United Crafts wish to put this magazine, 
not only into the hands of every craftsman, but 
of everyone interested in craftsmanship in its 
many branches; room or house decoration, mu- 
nicipal improvement, domestic or political econ- 
omy or any of the great industrial problems of 
the age. It is with this end in view that we 
make the following offer : 

Upon receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps 
or silver we will send The Craftsman prepaid 
to any address for three months. Single copies 
twenty-five cents. Subscription price three 
dollars a year. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Box Number Three, 


THE UNITED CRAFTS SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


MY LADY’S 





—_—— 


THE GEMS OF LITERATURE AS 
SEEN THROUGH FEMININE EYES 


SR RESET eR 
Offered at a Trifle Over Cost With a Year's Subscription to the 


Woman’s Home Companion 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


Fifteen Beautiful 12mo. Volumes 


daintily bound in tinted cloth, decorated in pure white 
leaf, gilt tops, photogravure frontispieces, two-color title- 
pages and special art-cover linings. The Contents are 
wique, consisting of the cream of the literature of the 
whole wide world which is deemed of interest to WOMEN. 
There are NO EXTRACTS in “My Lady’s Library.” 
Every article is complete and includes Native and Foreign 
Kiction, Poems, Essays, Travels, Classics, etc., by leaders 
in literature whose writings appeal to WOMEN. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS, HENCE THE PRICE 
One Dollar 


2 Cc. A WEEK 
IS ALL IT COSTS 
THIS INCLUDES Each 
The 15 Volumes Shown Above 
ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO OUR MAGAZINE 


And the Bookcase FREE 


All Carriage Paid to Immediate Subscribers 


BOOK art. WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, Springfeld, Ohio: 

send me “My Lady’s Library” in fifteen volumes, also the Book- 
ton to senuna-Cabinet shown above, carriage paid, also one year’s subserip- 
menth auiit (es 's ae Companion. I agree to mail you One Dollar every 
By property . oe id Twelve Dollars in all, when the goods shall become 
TE . nelose $1.00 in » to pay for the first month. 
STATE 


In Twelve 
Monthly 
Payments, 
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comfort or adornment to sell, 
whether for personal or home 
use, tell your story in the 


WOMAN'S 
HOME 
COMPANION 


and you will communicate with three 
hundred and fifty thousand substan- 
tial American homes. 

Women regulate the expenditures 
for the home. They decide, of course, 
the purchase of feminine apparel, and 
they generally influence the purchases 
of the men. 

The Woman’s Home COMPANION 
offers a monthly message of absorbing 
interest. Its eolumns bring every 
woman in immediate touch with the 
newest and best in civilization and 
culture. It is all that its name implies, 
and is read by millions of women who 
regard it as the most helpful home 
publication in the world. 

Rate-card and other interesting data 
will be furnished upon application. 


HOME oF THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
PUBLISHERS WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
AND FARM AND FIRESIDE 


I’ YOU have any object of utility, 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





25 CENTS A Copy 


urrent ”'™ 
Literature 


—— | puts its readers in touch with current thought and literature 

| in an easy, familiar way that makes one feel that famous 
authors are personal friends. It gives every month, in most 
entertaining form, the cream of the best things published— 
whatever is worth knowing and remembering. Its selections 
of poetry have made the magazine famous. Its readings from 
new books keep one posted as to what is newest and best. No 
one can make a mistake in depending upon CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE for the knowledge of the world’s achievement. 


























If you would like to be thoroughly abreast with the times and 
read the best editorial comment on the live issues of the day; 

If you would like to Know about the very latest book, what it has 
to say, and something about its author; 

If you would like to read the very best Poetry of the day—grave, 
gay and in dialect ; 

If you are interested in Travel and Exploration, in Sport, in 
strange things about Animal and Bird Life, in the Garden, Field and the 
Forest; in the wonders of Natural History, in the new discoveries in 
Medicine and Modern Science; 

If you like a touch of Wit and Humor; if you love Children and 
like their odd sayings ; 

If you have not the time to read many periodicals, but want to 
know the best from them all, and what the current magazines contain ; 


You will find all these things and many more in CURRENT 
LITERATURE—everything that is worth remembering and 





















: 
keeping. 

‘*No magazine published on either side of the Atlantic gives at the same time a larger quantity, better qua'- 
ity and more interesting reading matter, and it should be in every American Home.” —S¢. Louis Globe- Democrat. 






Published monthly, 25 cents a copy. Subscription price, $3.00 a year. Sample copies, 
Zo cents each—None free. For sale on all news stands or by the publishers. 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 
34 West 26th Street #2 # # NEW YORK 
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VOLUMES 


5,000 3-Column Pages. 3.000 Illustrations. 250,000 
Words Defined. 55,000 Encyclopedic Subjects. 


CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON. 


E.L, PARKS, Treasurer, 36 East 22d St., New York. 


You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 
ENCYCLOPZEDIC DICTIONARY. 


4 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the ** X "' be- 
side it. 
Green Cloth Binding, regular price $34.00 for the set. 1 will 
pay for the same if I decide to keep the books as follows: so 
cents after I examine them and $1.00 a month for nine months 
Half Russia Binding, regular price $46.00 for the set. 1 will 
pay for the same if I decide to keep the books as follows : 50 
cents after I examine them and $1.00 a month fortwelve montis, 





It is understood you prepay delivery charges to me, and if 1 decide 
Not to keep the books I am to return them to you, charges collect 


r You Have One Whole We 
» Before You Pay Any Mo 


Reference Book Bargain Ever Offered 
Reduced to One-Fourth Regular Price 
The Opportunity of a Lifetime 


This grand work cost $1,000,000 to produce, and 
isan Encyclopedia and Dictionary combined. 
It contains 5,000 Pages, 3,000 Illustrations, 
250,000 Words are Defined, 55,000 En- 
cyclopzdic Subjects are Treated. The work 
is bound in four Magnificent Large Volumes. 

The knowledge of the entire world is contained in 
these comprehensive volumes. 


Asa Dictionary it defines 25,000 more words 
than any other Dictionary. 


As an Encyclopaedia it treats about ‘vice as 


ny subjects as the 
great Encyclopedia Britannica. 


This is truly a work of reference all information 
seekers and book lovers would like toown. Itisa 
work all can use daily profitably to mind and pocket, 


either in professional, business, or home life. 
Less Than 100 Sets Are Offered 
to «‘Cosmopolitan’’ Readers. 


These are New Goods; perfect in every re- 
spect ; well printed ; beautifully bound in two styles, 
Green Cloth and Half Russia. The exception- 
ally low price and easy terms of payment are offered 
only to close out the few sets we have on hand. 

READ COUPON 


First Payment Only 50 Cents. ‘ckereny. 


Entire work, four large volumes, delivered Free 
of all cost at once. Cut out and mail coupon 
properly signed to address given and work will be 
sent for your inspection and consideration. It costs 
you nothing to investigate this opportunity. 


ORDER TO-DAY 


We pay transportation. We incur all risks. We 
send full sets on approval. We take them back if un- 
satisfactory. We pay return charges also. Wecut 
the price in quarters. We allow easy payments. 

i AUTHORITIES 

I have exa 1 ’ - ' great ref e f the world 
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| A Baby’s Laugh 
springs from perfect comfort. There is no chafing 
nor smarting of the tenderest skin after a bath with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Mild, pure, soothing. Peculiarly adapted to the 
delicate skin of a child. Leaves it velvet smooth 
sweet, fresh and clean. 25 cents at all dealers. 


Trademark Our booklet, trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream 
Face ca Ss ial offer. sent for 5 cts. to pay postage, or for 10 cts. the same and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept.C. 


mass. ‘THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


FAIRY SOAP 


THE N.K.FAIRBANK COMPANY 
‘Chicago’ New York - Boston’ 
- Philadelphia - St-Louis- 
SanFrancisco & Montreal 


“THE MEMORANDUM ON HIS CUF F 
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80% of the furnace heat goes | 
up the chimney ; $80 out of | 
every 100 in the coal bill— | 
$10 aton! Moral: Save coal 
by building warm houses. | 
The waste of one winter in a | 
cold house would pay for 
enough 


a : 66 *na9) 
Cahot's Sheathing Quilt 
to make it almost cold proof 
for all time. Saves money, | 
makes comfort and preserves | 
health. Better and cheaper 
than back-plastering. e- 
member the coal bill when you 
es ie build. 

a. Send for sample and prices. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


76A Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points. 

























Burn less Coal 


and obtain twice the volume of 
heat from each pound of fuel 


by Hot Water or Steam 


_ The oom is now simply and cheaply erected 
in old homes without in any way altering the 
house. Send for valuable booklet. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept. S 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 


Go eG oho he eGo os of 
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[F you are having any trouble with the 

finish on your floors, or are not entirely 
pleased with their appearance, it is cer- 
tain you have not used Liquid Granite, 
the finest floor finish ever introduced, 


If you cannot procure it of your dealer 
send us 75 cents and we will ship you by 
express, charges paid, a can of Liquid 
Granite sufficient tocover 150 square feet, 


Finished samples of wood and instruc- 
tive pamphlet on the care of natural 
wood floors sent free for the asking. 


Berry Brothers, timitea, 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, 










New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, San Francisco. 






Factory and Main Office: Detroit. 





—. Allyou have guessed about lifeinsurance 
PAY ™y be wrong. If you wish to know the 
truth, send for “How and Why,” issued 
POST-1, the PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Money refunded 
if not satisfac- 
tory. Write 
for booklet 
on econ- 









ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 


: willdo It. 
mae Cost $2.00 and up. 
Rigi ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 
wo 23 Furnace St,, Rochester, N.Y. 


RUGS and 


Can be Selected at Your Own Fireside 
from pattern plates better than at a store ae 
sell carpets at wholesale prices and make 






them up ready to lay. Our book giving 
full information, with large assort- 
ment of pattern plates, showing 
carpets in actual colors, aent free 
on request. We pay the freight. 


o> The Russell Carpet Company, 
— St. 
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Is a DELICIOUS, 
DAINTY, DELICATE 
DESSERT. 

Made of the purest gelatine with 
n fruit flavors, Strawberry, Rasp- 
K berry, Orange and Lemon. 

¥ ‘It is all ready for any meal by 
simply adding hot water and set- 
ting to cool; thus saving all of the 
time and labor of preparing des- 
mi setts. 0c. per package. At gro- 
NG cers everywhere. Try it to-day. 


fe . en? 6 


a ae e on 
a PREPARED BY a 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD a8) 
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Many people forget all about spring flow- 
ering bulbs until they see them bloom- 
ing in the windows and gardens of their 
meee neighbors—it is then too late to plant. 


to set out Hyacinuths, Tulips 

NOW IS THE TIME Narcissus, Crocus, Pzeonies, 
etc. for flowering next spring. Begin right by gettin 

g 


Dreer’s Reliable Bulbs 


Our autumn catalogue tells all about them. Free 
toall applicants. 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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sFOUR HIGHEST AWARDS; 
: Chicago World’s Fair, 1893, Franklin Institute, 
L The belief that Asthma can be cured by the use of oe: eae tae Exposition, 1899; Pan- $ 
smokes, sprays or residence in an exempt locality is o SS rs 
ded wrong in principle; for such measures act merely — ——o a a ee 
face as reliefs ae ee or later wear pane cali in 5 Adopted by U.S. Government, Leading Railways, 1 ransat-@ 
rite discouragement and failure. The true principle of @ lantic Lines, Furniture Makers, Carriage Upholsterers, Etc., ® 
clet ekimank <5 to attack ihe <eat of the dicease. By @ as the ONLY satisfactory Leather Substitute. Has withstood @ 
ie an alterative and tonic course of medicines, we so > abba a - a Lepage 
at- change the constitution as to remove from it all a rot, Pi oak — ps 
ing tendency to Asthma. We have devoted our entire e ways flexible, a oe e e 
nes time to Asthma and Hay Fever, forthe past twenty e cle ansed = ae taal ae = 
years, and have treated during that period over a l nlike ot ner ae AcE U, - 
fifty-two thousand cases, a large proportion of stitutes it contains no cellu- 
dose or other dangerous sub- 


which we have succeeded in curing permanently. 4.3 t oneely adeoten 
stances, 1S € ely ode es. 


Physicians so often tell their patients that Asth- ; : . . 
ma is incurable that we find it very difficult to @ and FIREPROOF. Made in 


@ plain leather grains or richly 
@ embossed patterns; all 
® standard colors. 


convince sufferers of the truth of our statements 
to the contrary—even the statements of our pa- 
tients in their letters are doubted 
We cannot blame you for this skepticism, espe- o Piece 
cially as you have found all the so-called *‘cures,” 18 18 i 
you have tried, to be failures, but if you are will- x in, 
Ing to test the truth of our statements by trying é for 25c. 
our treatment, your skepticism will soon disap- @ in stamps 
pear, and you will be thankful that you wrote us. @ 
Under our care Asthma symptoms often leave im- 
mediately, but not until the constitutional change 
is complete should you leave off the medicines 
hen you can work, eat, sleep and stand exposure 
without the slightest return of the disease. Then 


Free sample 
15 x 6 inches 
for 2c. stamp 
and your up- 
@holsterer’s § 


you will be cured to stay cured. * name. - 2 
Our principles of treatment,with reports of illus- oT Caution: 
trative cases, are given in our New Book C, It The success of 


is interesting reading, and we shall be glad to send @ Pantasote has 
itto you free. Write for it at once to produced Canc 
many imitations. Genuine 
P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 3 Pantasote on selvage edge. 
@ PANTASOTE CO., Dept. D, II Broadway, New York g 
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It stands for Flame 
Proof Company and 
is the name of a 
Wax that is far, far 
better than other 
ironing Waxes. 27 


~. Flame Proof Co. 
== New York City 


Pec ctccccctimtsy 
Beg BOO Oe, 6 88008 EF O85 5 pape eet eee 555 eeen etme 
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After the night’s fast, nothing can refresh you more than 
Wheatlet with fruit. It’s an ideal combination because choicest seed 
. wheat only is milled into 


WHEATLET 


Nature’s best offering in cereals. Every known element of nourishment 
is carefully retained in Wheatlet, and you have yet to learn the most sat- 
isfactory cereal dish until you try Wheatlet, either with fruit or without. 


Your grocer’s name and three two-cent stamps brings you full half pound sample of Wheatlet 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS COPMPANY, 


“All the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat.” 
711 Springarden Street, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


To children under 16—$200.00 in Gold. Write us. 


—— = SS 
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Joun J. Petit, Arch’t, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
It is worth your while to see that 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


are specified for your shingles, and that no sub- 
Stitute is used. No other stains are as good,as 
analysis shows. Ours are the pioneer and the 
standard shingle stains, made of the best pig- 
ments, the best fixatives, and Creosote, “the 
best wood preservative known.” (Trautwine), 


Samples of colors on wood, with chart 
of harmonious combinations sent free 


SAMUEL CABOT, 
76 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points, 














Ever see a shade run up suddenly 
and without warning? roll up with a 
frenzied sort of haste, or refuse to stay 
down when you wanted itdown? The 


IMPROVED HARTSHORN 


Shade Roller 


makes window shades obedient and tract- 
able. They are so attached to the rollers 
that they never become unruly, need no 
tacks and require no hammering. 

The Hartshorn Shade Rollers run easily, 
quickly and quietly. Always look for 
autograph : 
signature of 


on label. All reputable dealers sell them. 
wooD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS, 





RNITURE: 


(GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.) 


is famous the world over for cor- 
rect style, superior quality and 
one-third saved the buyer. 


No. 1660 HALL-TREE 


18 Good Value 
at $28 

An artistic Hall piece—made of 
select Quarter-sawed Oak, with a 
piano finish—has an extra large 
(full length) French Beveled 
Mirror; Brass Hooks, Umbrella 
Holder and commodious Box 
Seat. Worth at ratail, $28.00, 


Our price direct, on approval, 


freight You 
paid as save 
stated, is e $10.00. 


Keep it in your home five days, 
examine it critically, 2f xo0¢ satis- 
Jactory in every respect, return 


at our expense—you are not out 
40 Styles 


No. 1104 Dining Table 


Selected Oak, hand polished. 

Seats ten persons when ex- 

tended, four when closed. 

Has hand carved base and 

perfect casters, It's well One of 
worth $22.50. 35 styles 
Oar price, direct on approv- 

al, freight paid 

as stated is . . $14.50 

You save $8.00. Any furni- 

ture will furnish your home— 

BISHOP furniture will adorn 

it besides you save one-third. : e 

Our Big Catalog is Free—It shows 600 pieces of high grade 
fashionable furniture on which we prepay freight to al’ points 
east of the Mississippi river, and north of Tenn., allowing freight 
that far toward points beyond. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
NOS. 22-34 IONIA STREET. 


one farthing. 





CRACKS IN FLOORS 


are permanently and easily filled with Grippin’s Wood, Crack and 
Crevice Filler and patent applier. Before finishing your floors 
whether old or new, write for our booklet on Grippin’s famous floor 
specialties, to GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Dept. L, Newark, New York. 


$1250T0$3600 "Hike 
ss —-FOR HUSrLERS- 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


At home or traveling. Let us start you 

> Our Puritan Water Still—a wonderful in- 
vention. Great seller—big money maker, 

tg Enormous demand. Over 50,000. already 
is sold. Everybody buys. It purifies the 
* foulest water by distillation—removes ev- 
a} eryimpurity. Furnishes absolutely pure, 
it-z aerated, delicious drinking water. ts 
Filters. Saves lives—prevents fevers, sick- 
ness, doctor bills—cures disease. Write 


for NEW PLAN AND OFFER. Address 


Bea Spe UE 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., 12 Harrison Bullding., CINCINNATI, 9 F 





NO POISON 


Has ever been found in the 
enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL, protected by 

decision of United States Court, 

pasted on every piece, 
PROVES IT. 

If substitutes are offered write us. 
New Booklet Free. 

Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 

by the leading Department and 


BURNEDIN a Housefurnishing Stores. 
N 


ARESAFE 


Lalance & Grosjean [lig Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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| How much Coal does 
your Range burn ? 


los 


uy 


S it any more this 
year than the 
year you bought 
it? If so, there is 
waste somewhere. 


rack and 
our floors 
10us floor 


a “ ee f j adil ee a eed 
B MAJESTIC 
SE 


=> 


Over 250,000 satisfied users of 


| MAJESTIC RANGES 


in the m™ can testify that Majestic gives the most heat for the least fuel,—and 
does not waste. There are good reasons why it does, reasons which are 
the outcome of 34 years in range building. 


are. 

yh If you are having any trouble with your fire-box, or with any other part of your cook- 
cted by ing apparatus, you will be interested in the Majestic book, full of valuable information 
an and good cooking receipts, sent free. Address 

ite ws Majestic Manufacturing Co., 2022 Morgan Street, St. Louis. 
is sold Majestic Ranges are made for city homes, farms, 

nt and F ranches, mines, contractors, steamers and hotels. 

CO.» = ~~ ra - oaamagie . ‘ ~ Hs tens 
age. Leet etl — GoD . Sie. > See 
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plumber? The bathroom is in many ways the most important room in the 
house, and no goods should be installed which do not meet the highest 


requirements for sanitation, beauty and durability. 


66 9 ‘B th and Porcelain 
tan ar a S Enameled Iron Ware 
are easily recognizeg by their snowy whiteness, and by their absolute freedom from cracks, flaws or spotty discolora- 
tions. These qualities are peculiar to Standard goods and are not found in other makes. We ship only goods that 


are marked faultless. All others are de- 
stroyed. Every piece bears our guarantee 
label printed in green and gold and has the 
initials “S. S. M. Co.” cast in relief on 
the exterior. No others are genuine. 


This illustration is from a photograph of 
a modern bathroom fitted with Standard 
Porcelain Enameled Ware as follows: 
Standard Porcelain Enameled 5%-ft. 
‘‘Morris’’ Bath Tub, complete, $68.25 
New Pattern Sitz Tub, complete, . 51.00 
“Lenox” Lavatory, . : - 30.00 
Edux Water Closet, . 5 2 - 40.00 
Total approximate cost, . $189.00 


We will send free on request our book 
entitled ‘‘Modern Bathrooms,”’ which illus- 
trates and describes many designs of inte- 
rior arrangement and equipment, from 
photographs of actual bathrooms, with 
prices and other information of value to 
home builders or those who contemplate 
remodeling. 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Box 








with bursted water pipes when 
plumbing supplied with our Pneu- 
matic System prevents bursting 
and eliminates annoyance from 
water-hammer? Easily attached to 
BARLER’S IDEAL OIL HEATER existing plumbing. Illustrated 


takes the place of large stoves in many instances and booklet mailed upon application 


of other oil heaters in every instance. 
The oil heater idea is right—but Barler’s Ideal is the to Box C, 


successful application of it. 

It gives heat without odor—healthful heat. All PIPE C0 
favor for oil heaters is due tothe Barler. All prejudice ANTI-BURS es 
against them has been caused by other makes. : 

Barler’s Ideal Heaters are sold at prices beginning PITTSBURG, PA. 


as low as $3 50, Freight paid. Full information free. 


A.C. Barler Mfg. Co., 106 Lake St., Chicago. 
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ISSUES 


Every new subscriber to The Youth’s Companion for 1903 who sends 
$1.75 before Nov. 1st will receive, free of cost, the Eight Weekly Issues 
for Nov. and Dec., 1902, in addition to the fifty-two issues of 1903. 


These eight issues will contain a number of excep- 

tional important articles and stories by prominent 

writers, a few of whom are mentioned below. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT contributes an article 
of unusual public interest on The Presidency. 


(This highly interesting article was written before Mr. Roosevelt 
received his nomination as Vice-President.) 


C. A. STEPHENS, That Merry Golden Wedding. 


A series of unusual stories. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
The Ventures of Robert Bruce. 


JUSTICE DAVID J. BREWER, 
The Supreme Court. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT, The Lost Turkey. 
A Thanksgiving Story. 


—————— TT, P, O'CONNOR, Prime Ministers’ Wives. 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN, The Victory of the ‘‘Penelope.’’ 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P., On the Flank of the Army. 
PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB, Are Other Worlds Inhabited ? 
SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT, A Little Child Shall Lead Them. 


Full Illustrated Announcement of the 1903 Volume sent to any address, Free. 


Annual Subscription Offer to Youth’s Companion. 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out this slip and 
send it at once with name, address and $1.75 will receive: 


— All the weekly issues of The Companion for November and 

December, 1902. ED 21 
—The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
—The Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in 12 colors 


and gold. 


And The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1903,— more than 300 stories, 50 special i 
articles, etc.,— till January, 1904, for $1.75. f 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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We experience 

two distinct pleasures in 

listening to fine music. One 

* pleasure comes from the beauty, grace 

or charm of the music itself. The other springs from 

S the charming way in which it is performed. With the 
CHICKERING PIANO there is also the additional pleasure that comes from the clarity, 
brilliancy and beauty of tone, through which all is expressed. Our QuaRTER-GRaAND is 


the smallest Grand embodying modern principles ever made. 
AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


Chickering & Sons, P20" Makers 785 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


SAUER MOSZKOWSKI 
The Pianola gives me more pleasure Any one hidden in a room who will hear 


than thousands of so-called pianistic efforts the Pianola for the first time, will surely 
to which I have listened. think that tt ts a great virtuoso that plays. 


HAT there exists a strong desire among the public for some means of 
producing music otherwise than playing it by hand admits of no doubt. 
The success of the PIANOLA proves that. 

As a well-known musical critic said, the important point is not the amount 
of mechanical invention, but how much command the intervening mechanism 
gives the performer over the tone-producing part of the piano. The PIANOLA 
is an instrument for executing the finger-work part of piano-playing, and ‘is 
simply an amplification of the keys of the piano. 

The PIANOLA always renders the technique of any composition cor- 
rectly, and by means of levers the performer exercises complete control over 
expression. He is responsible for the individual conception of the music just 
as he would be in ordinary playing, and being able to devote his whole atten- 
tion to this, the result is equal musically to the performance of a great pianist 

You are particularly invited to call and see the PIANOLA or to write for 
Catalogue W. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, 


18 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. 

After October Ist, the New York warerooms of the 
Aeolian Co, will remove to their new building, 5th Avenue 
and 34th Street. 

124 EAST FOURTH ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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w« Senbrich @®|MPLEX 


Praises the... 
rexoe PIANO 
LAYER 


HOTEL TOURAINE, 
BOSTON, March 12, 1902. 
THEODORE P. BROWN, ESQ. 

DEAR SIR: I am astounded at the possibilities of your 
Simplex Piano Player. So many similar instruments lack 
elasticity in rendering accompaniments for the voice. It 
seems to me while this is more easily manipulated physi- 
cally, its possibilities are greater than any other. 


c 
Moelle ihe Lp 
"Ptee by aims pope? i 


' x ad i E X POSSESSES EVERY REQUISITE FOR A PERFECT PIANO PLAYER. 
Simplicity and durability—ease of operation—execution or tech- 
nique—control of expression— range of tempo— range of keys. 

PRICE, $225. 


[IANO May be bought on instalments. Agencies in all principal cities. 
TRAOE Send for Catalogue. 


MARK Te AYER __ THEODORE P. BROWN, Man‘ir, 4 May St, WORCESTER, MASS. 


fhe RE.GIN 


“QUEEN 2 MUSIC MAKERS.” 


S a delightful musical com- 
I panion, always in the mood 

to pour forth its sweet tones 
for your amusement. It takes 
the place of a piano where there 
is none or no one to play, It 
plays every piece of music worth 
hearing, and all new music is 
added on publication. The 
Regina is not only a constant 
pleasure to the children, but a 
painstakingteacher, and the sick 
and bed-ridden find much com- 
fort from its companionship. 
The REGINA received the Gold Medal, 
highest award at the Pan-American. It 
is fully guaranteed and is for sale by 
leading dealers everywhere. Any Regina 
will be sent on approval to responsible 


parties and freight paid where we — 
no dealers and sell direct. : 


Send for catalogue and complete 
music lists. 
REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 
Dept. A. ‘ 
Regina Building 259 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK ™ CHICAGO, ILL. 


Agents wanted wherever we are 
not now represented. 
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Louis XV. 


Our new models, Classique, Colonial Renaissance, 
Louis XV., Art Nouveau, etc., are masterpieces of piano 
construction encased in the most artistic creations of the 
world’s most famous designers. Piano-buyers will 
advance their interests by writing for our new Cata- 
logue (1903 edition), showing enlarged pictures of all 
our new models. 





Model Classique. 


A case design of rare beauty that will appeal strongly 
to refined people educated along the lines of the classic. 
A strictly new model designed by M. Philippe Mabille 
—a veritable masterpiece. Enlarged pictures will be 
Surnished upon application. 





W* illustrate on this page three new models of pianos. 


The case designs for these 


styles are conceptions of famous artists, world-renowned in their profession, 
while the musical portions or interior construction of these newest models of Ivers 
& Pond Pianos are types of the most advanced piano-building — veritable master- 


pieces in a musical way. 
up to date. 


The case designs are classic, highly refined and strictly 
Our beautiful Catalogue, showing large pictures of our newest styles 


and giving valuable piano information to intending buyers, mailed free. 


Information About Buying. 


Our latest models will be found on exhibition at high-class piano houses throughout the United 


States. 


Where they are not sold we will sell them direct from our Boston house. 


We will mail 


to any applicant our Catalogue, a personal letter and price-list giving both cash and time prices. 







Small Grand 
1902 Style 
of Case. 


Our new small Grand here pictured is veritably a 
quintessence of pianoforte excellence. Almost as sparing 
of your space and purse as an upright, it is neverthe- 
688 a true Grand, beautifully and nicely executed to 
the least details. Ter 7 

Send for large Pictures, full descriptions and prices. 


Easy Payments. 


We have evolved a plan whereby our 
pianos can be furnished to any home in 
the United States where we have no 
dealer upon a small monthly payment, 
balance to be paid monthly, three years’ 
time being given to complete payments 
if necessary with no advance over cash 
prices save interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum. Orders entrusted to 
us are personally selected by experienced 
experts, and pianos in all cases are sent 
subject to approval and satisfaction guar- 
anteed, or piano may be returned to us at 
our expense for all railway freights. 


If interested, write us. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 
111 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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Hasn't scratched yet 


. MeFinest CeanerMade 


: Ci0 yrs te mkt) 


RIGHTS _ RESERVED 


This Chair 
will fit you. 


Write us. 


Factory 
Price 





Rest Your 


Bones. 


Leather and Mahogany 


(Direct from Factory.) 


THE KALAMAZOO. ; You can buy this chair or any design in our cata- 


Seeing is believing; trying makes believing doubly sure, ° er ‘ecithaty 
You can not only see but try one of our atnuaneo steal logue direct from our fac tory for one third less tl r , 
you would have to pay at retail for something not as 


ranges, steel cook stoves or round heaters in your home for 
D t ove to yo entire satisfactio r oa 
80 Daysxto prove to your entire satisfaction that all of our good. We are the makers. On approval 
Guarantee safe 


claims for the superiority of our special line are true, as we 
send them anywhere on We take the risk of pleasing you. , 
Everything 


% . 
30 DAYS TRIAL TEST. delivery and pay freight as per terms. 
Our patent even thermometer is fitted toall of our bakers : - 7 ™ =e 
and is a delight to every housekeeper. Write at once for free not satisfactory comes back at our expense. 
catalog and price list of stoves delivered to your depot. Before buying, write for our catalogue of Fine 
, Leather Couches, Chairs and Davenports. (free) 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs., : 
Kalamazoo, Mich, m TH 4 M anufacturin$ #Co. 
218 Columbia Street, Springfield, 0. 


When you write: please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“The Fit of a ‘Dorothy Dodd’”’ 


All down through the ages one of the ambi- 
tions of my sex has been to possess a pretty 
foot and to have it well shod; and for the 
sake of wearing a dainty shoe women have 
borne untold agonies with a smile. 

If a shoe suits a woman’s eye, and does 
not pinch or feel too loose, she naturally concludes 
that it is a good fit; consequently she is very often 
astonished to find in a short time that the shoe is 
uncomfortable—that it tires her, and that it is rapidly 
losing its shape. 

In my shoe the word “ fit "’ has been given its just 
due, and “ the fit of a Dorothy Dodd" is becoming a 
household saying. 

It is a shoe that satisfies the eye and the feelings. 
A shoe radically different from other shoes in several 
respects. 

Ist. It has striking style. 

2d. It fits faultlessly a// over and all the time. 

3d. It is so flexible that the foot has perfectly 
natural action. 

4th. It is lighter than any 
other similar 
shoe. 

5th. It has 
an Arch Sup-“<—__— 
porting feature 
that gives a dainty curve to 
the arch of the foot, sup- 
ports the foot where it needs 
it, and prevents chafed heels, 
crowded toes, painful insteps 
and burning sensations. 

And the cost of this shoe is 
but $3.00. 

The thousands of women 
who are participating in the 
$4,000 Prize Contest (par- 
ticulars on request) are evi- 
dence of the strong hold that 
my shoe has taken on popu- 
lar favor. 

Send for the book of styles 
which specifies the correct 
shoe for every occasion. If ; 
you cannot obtain’ these 
shoes in your locality, send 
to the address below. 

Sincerely yours, 


Address, THE DOROTHY DODD SHOE CO., Boston, Mass. 


P.S.—Fast color eyelets used exclusively in‘ Dorothy Dodd” Shoes. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Armours 
Extract of Beef 


THE BEsT EXTRACT orm Best BEEF 


TO MAKE GOOD SOUPS.—In the making of soups success 
or failure jies in the stock and seasoning; it requires experience and great 
care to Keep a good stock pot. The up-to-date housewife of today over- 
comes/this difficulty by the use of Armour’s Extract of Beef, which is the 
ideal soup stock. With it the odds and ends so seemingly useless may all 
be’utilized with the best results. For preparing a clear soup, such as 
bouillon, rice or spaghetti, use one teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef 
to every quart of water. For purees, bisques and all thick soups, use one-half 
teaspoonful, or less, of Armour’s Extract of Beef to every quart of water. 
The above will serve as suggestions; your own ingenuity will devise many others, as Armour’s 
Extract of Beef will be found not only an ideal ¢stock’? for preparing soups, sauces and gravies, 
but also for making beef tea, consomme, beef broth, etc. 


Os. B OWN, (A 
Bie CLARA 
TRO ALR 

RY 


“" And a tempting appetizer for Bouillon, Hot ™: 
Drinks, Soups, Sauces, Entrees 


TRADE MARK ; 
. Prepared from selected Oyster Bay Asparagus and Armour'’s Extract 
‘of Beef, highly concentrated, and retaining tne full flavor and all the .” 
*s. well-known beneficial properties of choice Asparagus and Beef. ,-’ 
~s. With Asparox it is possible to have Asparagus for season- _-”, C4 
c ee ing purposes the entire year. Packed in 25c and |. ee 


SP OSA ees OMe : es aa 
Armour & Company, 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopoiitan.”’ 
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lf You are Tied Down 


by lack of training for a higher place and a larger income, we will set you 
free by giving you the training required for success in your chosen work. 
We have helped nearly half a million, and we can help you. Cut out, fill in, 
and mail this coupon. Mark X before the position you want. DO IT NOW! 

' INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 841, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain how I can qualify for position marked X below. 


Mechanical Engineer Surveyor Cotton Mill Supt. 
Mechanical Draftsman Mining Engineer Woolen Mill Supt. 
Gas Engineer Metallurgist Textile Designer 
Refrigeration Engineer Architect Navigator 
Electrical Engineer Contractor and Builder Bookkeeper 

Elec. Machine Designer Architectural Draftsman Stenographer 
Electrician Sign Painter Teacher 
Telephone Engineer Leiterer | To Speak French 
Steam Engineer Analytical Chemist To Speak German 
Civil Engineer Ornamental Designer To Speak Spanish 


Name 


St. and No. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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—the distinctly American food—strengthened 
CORN the Indians. the Puritans, and the Southern 
Planters, in the form of Hasty Pudding and 
Corn Bread; but now the most perfect food ever put on the market 
is here, made of the best white Southern Corn, with all the fibre, 


etc., taken out, cooked, and made into large, crisp, clean, malted flakes, 


Delicious Perfect 


but : Food 
Vitalizing for 
Athletes 


Nutritious 
but not i Children 


Thrive 


Fattening 
on it 


Nerve 
Building Invalids 
but not . find it 


Heating Tempting 


Jaded appetites, tired of the old foods, glad to find the new foods 
that have lately become so popular, will find in KORN-KRISP 
a new, delicious, and in every way superior breakfast food. 


LARGE FLAKES 

CLEAN and UNIFORM 
CRISP POP-CORN TASTE 
PLEASES EVERY ONE 


FAR MORE NOURISHING THAN WHEAT 
MUCH LESS STARCH THAN WHEAT 
35% MORE BRAIN and NERVE FOOD THAN OATMEAL 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopoiitan.” 





Pat. Aug. 27, 1901 BUYS THE 
296 20th CENTURY 
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Oxydonor 


Here is a fac-simile of the marvelous little instrument—Oxydonor— 


the absolute master of disease. Init is embodied Nature’s Law for the 
‘healing of the Nations.’’ A part ofthe alchemy of Nature, its work is wrought 
unseen. It creates in the body an affinity for oxygen, causing the vital air to 
be absorbed by the entire body, and in thus vigorously oxygenating the blood, 
eliminates disease of every character from the body by natural process, bring- 
ing a healthful buoyancy which makes “life worth living.’’ No medicines or 
drugs—it works while you rest or sleep. 

Mr. Edward T. Pierce, Pres’t of Faculty State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
Calif., writes: ‘* I have used Oxydonor at various times for several years past. It 
has been of help to me in attacks of Nervousness and Insomnia.” 

Mr.R. A. Glover, of Glover & Co., Publishers, Gould Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 

writes: ‘‘A year ago I began to suffer froma serious Bronchial trouble. 
After several months’ suffering, I purchased an Oxydonor, and after 
using one month, my Bronchial trouble disappeared. I have used 
Oxydonor on my neighbors in the treatment of Pneumonia, Tonsilitis, 
Dysentery, Fevers and Rheumatism, and it has never failed tocure”’ 

Mrs. Geo. W. Hart. 1541 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo., writes : 
“Oxydonor has more than paid for itself in treating Colds, Coughs and 
Tonsilitis for my children.”’ 

Mrs. P. H. Ferguson, Bloomingburgh, N. Y., writes : ‘“‘ Through the use of Oxy- 
donor I am in better health than for a number of years. A sprained ankle was marvel- 
ously cured by two applications. It has benefited me greatly in a case of muscular Rheu- 
matism of fourteen years’ standing. For La Grippe, Colds, Chills, it is always effectual. 

One Oxydonor will serve the whole family and lasts a lifetime. No cost 
after the purchase price. Beware of dangerous imitations. The genuine 
Oxydonor has the name of Dr. H. Sanche upon it. Write for instructive literature. 


DR. H. SANCHE & CoO.. 


2613 Fifth Av., New York. 61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 
57 State St., Chicago. 2268 St. Catherine St., Montreal, Can. 





COIN PURSE 


e newest and best. No metal to rust, break, 
or wear the pockets. No. 10 carries $10 in silver, 
No. 5 carries $5. Ladies carry No. 5 inside chate- 
lain bags. I is as safe as if padlocked,yet so soft 
and flexible that it cannot injure the finest bag. 
Made of Russian calf, stitched with silk, colors 


po: 


$8 


from Fire, Water, thieves 
truders. Asan advertisement « 


" 00 To Protect 


= =Yoiir Valuables 


and curious in- 
of our large and 


pular line of Fire and W ater proof vaults, 


we will ship 


Meilink’s Home Deposit Vault 


Oxblood and black. People carry it that never 


to any point in the United States east or the 
Mississippi and north of the Tennessee L.ne, 


Seat post-paid on C@rried a purse before. Sold everywhere, 25 cents. 


receipt ofprice. MESERVE-EDGERTON MFG. CO., Dept. E, Lincoln, Neb. Freight Paid (freight allowance to points 


beyond), at the remarkably low price of $8 
Built of heavy steel p , with extra heavy 
iron frame work, handsomely finished, nickel 
trimmed. Insidesize, 14% x 644x 54%; weight 
about 75 Ibs.; combination screw four tumoler 
lock. Guaranteed the only absolutely Ffre 
and W ater proof vault on the market. ‘Your 
name burnished on in gold for 50 cents extra). 
Thousands the world over now using these vaults in place of a rented safe 
deposit box. We will refund your money and pay freight both ways if 
this isn’t the strongest, most durable, handsomely finished vault maae, and 


the greatest baryain you ever saw. 


Our new book giving details of construction and 
Sent Free Searkey of 1 


phot phs of a variety of styles and larger sizes 
for every use at prices that will surprise you Postal brings it. 


| The Meilink Mfg. Co.,°°°'""" uti’ aniaen 
mas? Have You Ever Tried Us? S'Xo877.¢ have been secking your trade 


in pocket knives, razors and shears. Not 
ene through any dealer, but direct by mail. A 
i miilion 


customers carry our goods to-day. 
You love a keen blade; every man does. We 
rest our reputation on sending you that kind, 
No. 34 we call ** Our Masterpiece” ; 

ghs only 2 ozs.; 3 cutting blades; will cut a 


t 
ate 


WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 


CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


onimproved farms, worth from 21% to 5 times the amount loaned 
thereon, netting the investor 6 per cent. interest. 
Each of the securities has been personally examined by one of 
our salaried examiners. Write for our latest offering. 
WINNE & WINNE, Winne Building, Wichita, Kansas. 


Mention this magazine. 


Me You a Dow 
NO. 34. a 


we 
quill pen or‘an ax-handle ; price, with ebony 
handle, postpaid, $1.25 ; ivory, $1.50; choicest, 
pearl, $2. Our Jack-Knife sells at 75c.; 
postpaid, 5 for$2. Every blade file tested ; war- 
replaced free if soft or flawy Razor steel 7 in. 
Shears, 6oc.; both Jack K > and Shears, $r. 
Barbers’ hollow ground Razor and Strop to 


suit. $1.33. 


our special price is 48c. 
ranted; 


Send for free 80-p. list and 
** How to Use a Razor.” 


MAHER & GROSH CO., 
77 A Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.’’ 
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‘TC AMERICAN RICE FOOD 
. ATAWAN.N.J.U.S.A 


What Doctors say ~ Cea 


LEA EDA 


Cook’s Flaked Rice is certainly the cleanest and purest food pro- 
duct I ever saw. I can heartily recommend it as highly nutritious and 
easily digested. For children during the summer months there is no 


better food. 
CuHas. A. Hinks, M.D., 
Of the Board of Health, Fall River, Mass. 


Cook’s Flaked Rice meets all the requirements of a perfect health 
food for all seasons. I know of no food that equals it. 


Justus J. SpRENG, M.D., 
Specialist on Stomach and Liver Diseases. 143 W. 22d St., N. Y. 


Ready for Breakfast 


_ PUT IN 
COLANDER THE WATER 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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WATAWAN .N.J.U.S.A 


“It's delicious, a stomach balm” 
Letters from Mothers 


Mr. Cook: 


, 

















On account of illness I was obliged to wean my baby at six months; 
this I did in great fear, as the infant was very delicate. After using various 
advertised foods with no good results, I tried your Cook’s Flaked Rice, and 
found it a perfect substitute for Mother’s breast. My child is now one year old, 
and in the best of health. Yours thankfully, 


Mrs. EMELIA MATZNER, 
2816 Leithgow St., Phila., Pa. 


Mr. Coox: 

My son was sickly, and though over a year old, had made no effort 
to walk. I tried several of the more ex ensive Infant’s Foods, but he did not 
improve. I was persuaded to try Cook’s Flaked Rice. It worked like magic. 
He thrived, and soon began to walk. A trial will convince any Mother of its 
merits, and its cost is less than half that of other foods. 


Mrs, A. W. GriFFiTH, 
217 Madison Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Needs No Cooking 






SSS AT 
= 


Se 





Your 


POUR WATER EMPTY INTO 


Grocer 


; THROUGH DISH 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.’ 
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Sold only in Dib. sealed boxes! 


at, sealed boxes, and 1s NEVER sold in bulk. It is packed at the 


Peg i pica eriy tens Hey gh Hence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adult- 


ory and ened in the household ;—there is no interiediate handling. possible 
oe gee piece alike—and every piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. 


ili sugé x When 
enient i rm, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it, io excellence. 
mites pen senembar that. the sented package bears the design of a * Domino”’ Mask, ** Domino -ypooanys - 
name of *'Crystal Domino,” as well as the names of the manufacturers. You will be pleased the momerast o 

a box You will be better pleased when you have tried it in_your tea, coffee, etc. Me gold bY tok 
GROCERS, and is manufactured only by HAVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, ° 


“To hold ast were, the mirror 
up to nature. 


SHREDDED , 
WHEAT / 
BISCUIT 4// 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is the direct reflec. 
tion of Nature. It is the whole wheat—nothing added, 
nothing taken away. Itis the NATURAL food in- 
tended by Nature tor man’s use, because it contains 
All the Properties in Correct Proportion Necessary to 
Nourish ev slement of the Human Organism. Man’s 
ignorance a the uses of the different parts of 
the wheat was originally accountable for the re- 
moval of portions of itin order to make white 
flour. Custom and habit are accountable for 
the continuance of this vital error. Faulty 
bones and teeth, weak bodies and minds 
are theresult of the white flour eating 

practice.”’ 

Shake off the pale, sickly yoke and nour- 
ish every part of your God-given mind 
and body with TURAL food—thrust 
the white bread eating habit firmly 
aside, be well and strong and “Dare 
do all that may becomea man.”’ Sold 
by all Grocer end for“The Vital 
Que ‘ook Book | Free}. 

THE NATURAL FOOD CO., 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Mellin’s Foo 


LESLIE JESSE MATTHES MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


“My little boy, Leslie Jesse Matthes, has been fed on Mellin’s Food 
ever since he was twelve weeks old. J began nursing him, but I had 
a great deal of trouble and anxiety about him, until I gave him 
nothing but Mellin’s Food. I found your little book and pamphlets 


a great aid, and I thank you for same, also for samples with which 


you have favored me. I would advise every mother, who is unable 


to nurse her babe, to try Mellin’s Food.”’ 


OUR BOOK, “THE CARE AND FEEDING 
OF INFANTS,”’ SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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An Ocean Delicacy 
with a Sea Breeze 
® nes 


alta-Vita 


‘The Perfect Food” 


For Brain ~7> 
and Muscle 


Served upon tables of refine- 
Send a. ment every where. 


Tells en make !2 Deviled Crabs with 


Crab Croquettes, originalshells, as fresh 
— Sone, as when taken from 
Baked Crabs, the ocean for 35 cents. 
Crab Stew, 
Crab Fritters, Sold by grocers—if yours hasn't 
Crab Canapes, got them, write us—we will 
rere . have you supplied. 

allo rads 
oni ania alieor McMENAMIN & CO. 


delicious dishes. 323 Highland Ave. Hampton, Va, 


AYAVAYAYAVAVAYAVANS 


Pure, Palatable, 


Popular 


Millions are eating MALTA-VITA, 
the perfect food. 


It gives Health, Strength, 
and Happiness 


TASTES GOOD — Because It Is Good 


MALTA-VITA is the original and only ‘ 
perfectly cooked, thoroughly malted, Weighty Influence 


flaked, and toasted whole wheat food, 


yet many inferior imitations are offered In the Diplomacy of 


the public under different names. 
MALTA-VITA contains more nutrition, Hearts. 


more tissue-building qualities, more nerve 3 


stimulant than is found in any other food. 9 
Beware of imitations. Insist on getting WH ITMAN § 
MALTA-VITA, the perfect food. . 
Requires no cooking. Always ready to eat. 2 
SOLD BY GROCERS 5 Chocolates and Confections. 
es S For sale everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY WHITMAN’S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE 
MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD COMPANY Made in a minute with boiling 


milk. Try it. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON., 
TORONTO, CANADA 1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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PORTABLE TABLE—— 


Sizes, 5,6, 6 1-2 and 7 feet. 





$15 to $45 


Pool and Billiards at Home in Any Room. 


Weight, 30 to 70 lbs. 


FOR POOL, BILLIARDS, BALLETTO, TENPINS, Etc.—21 GAMES. 


Recently improved. Place on dining or library table, or on our folding stand; set away 
in closet or behind door. Rich mahogany frame with bed of patent laminated wood, steel braced; 
the only bed that will remain perfectly level under all conditions; green broadcloth cover, best 
tubber and steel cushions, regular pockets with pocket covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 4o imple- 
ments gratis. Senton trial. Write for booklet and colored plates, free; also for name of your 


local dealer. 


Wuiiowe FOLDING TENNIS TABLE. 
4x8ands5xoft. $12, $14, $16. 
For Parlor Tennis, Etc. 

Ideal for Tournaments. 


Absolutely level and smooth; steel 
raced; the only table that cannot warp 
or twist out of shape; easily set up for 
playing; handsomely fuished. Send for illustrated circulars, 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 


The E. T. Burrowes Co., 
Portland, Me., and N. Y. 


Also Mfrs. Burrowes Rustless In- 
sect Screens; made to order. 


’ 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
FIVE CENTS THE CAKE 


The use of this wonderful cleanser 
throughout the entire household not 
only ensures perfect cleanliness but also 
ensures freedom from the danger of in- 
fectious diseases. Lifebuoy 1s a sani- 
tary disinfectant soap which can be used 
everywhere the same as ordinary soap. 


Five cents at dealer’s, or by mail, two cakes ten cents 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, “THE GREATEST LIFE-SAVER,” FREE 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, 111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan." 





GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


By THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS CARTOONISTS. 


About two thousand cartoons appear each mouth in the leading periodicals of Europe and America. The endeavor 
is to reproduce here the ablest cartoons of the month without regard to political bias. 


THE AMERICAN TIDAL WAVE. 
An appeal to Europe to arouse before it is too late. 
From Nebelspalter, of Zurich. 


THE PRESIDENT KILLS A SMALL WILD PIG WHILE OTHERS 
LOOK ON IN SAFETY. 


From the New York Evening Journal. 


— = = 


ad 


600D FATHER TIME HAS MADE OF > 3 C 
z ME HAS 7 THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, . s : 
= FAUL E HOLE RATHER THAN OF 
WHICH ONCE HAD TO BE GUARDED WITH SWORD TE 19 FEE FACES SS woLh 
AND LANCE, A PLEASANT SOCIAL AFFAIR. : be 


From Lustige Blatter, of Berlin. From Nebelspalter, of Zurich. 





GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


THE ALL-POWERFUL, F 
EMPEROR WILLIAM: ‘‘ What! The North Pole not yet discovered? It is high time that I undertook it myself.” 
From Kikeriki, of Vienna. 


“EXPANSIOWZ 


BUILDING THE TOWER OF DEMOCRACY—THE CONFUSION Or 
TONGUES. BRYAN, THE DEMOCRATIC TRACY. 
From the Philadelphia Ingutrer. From Judge, of New York. 


THE RELENTLESS CREDITOR, AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE IRISH QUESTION. 
From the Boston Herald. From Punch, of London. 








ae ee ee nee Ppp: 


“Imitation. is the sincerest flattery”. 
—but the qualities that have made 


.PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 


the standard for more than a | 
quarter century are inimitable ~ 


+. FOR THE. HAIR AND SKIN 


~The Phckeor Maunfactérmg Gu, 31 Fulton Mtovet, New. York 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan."” 













GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


AN ANTI-DREYFUS CARTOON. AN AUSTRIAN VIEW OF CHAMBERLAIN’S FUTURE. 


DREYFUS: ‘‘I must remind the world again what an 
honorable man I am.” 


From Kikerik*?,of Vienna. 


From Kitkerikt, of Vienna. 





CHORUS OF BUSINESS MEN: “ Curtail the power of the trusts, but dov’¢ injure my business! *’ 


From Judge, of New York. 
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Don’t Take My 


Word for It, 


I’m Prejudiced! 


I like to do business with hard-headed, cautious, conservative people. 
They don’t jump at the conclusion that because my advertisements ‘ 


read well, my System is necessarily all that I claim for it. 


They avail themseives of the facilities I offer for investigation; 
proof of the most convincing kind, and when convinced that 
my System is better than any other and infinitely superior to drugs and 
medicines for building and restoring perfect health, they place them- 
selves in my hands with a confident belief in a successful 


obtaining 


issue—a hearty determination to second every effort I make 
in their behalf—that wins half the battle. 

My System appeals to sensible people because it is a 
sensible system. No medicines or drugs, no apparatus, no 
doctor’s bills, no time away from home or work, but just a 
systematic, natural development of every faculty, every 
organ, every function, ’till Nature’s normal standard is 
reached, 

I turn ill health into vigor, weakness into strength, las- 
situde into energy and mental dullness into life and activity. 

My System, if toiiowed intelligently and faithfully, re- 
lieves the system of poison and impurities by producing 
healthy digestion and assimilation; cures constipation, re- 
vitalizes tne exhausted nerves; sends rich, red blood tingling 
to every extremity; puts sound muscle where muscle is 
needed; removes fat; gives erectness of carriage and spring- 
iness and grace to the walk—stimulates and builds up the 
tired brain; paints the cheek with the flush of robust health; 
builds up under-developed and undeveloped parts, and in 
fact, fits man, woman or child, to Nature’s perfect mold. 

Ican do all this for you, as I have done for hundreds 
—yes, thousands of others, because my System is Nature’s 
system—the results are as natural and inevitable as the 
cycle of the planets. 

Ihave no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My 
System is for each individual; my instructions for you 
would be just as personal as if you were my 
only pupil. It is taught by mail only and with 
perfect success, requires but a few minutes’ 
time in your own room just before retiring, 
and it is the only one which does not overtax 
the heart. 

Nothing I can say in proof of all this is one- 
half so convincing as the unprejudiced testi- 


mony of men and women who have nothing to gain, ev erything 
to lose by deception, whose asian are beyond the shadow of 


Suspicion. 


If you will send me your name and address I shall be pleased to 
mail you free, valuable information and detailed outline of my Sys- 
tem, its principles and effects, and will not only send you testi- 
monial letters from pupils, but I will also pay the postage both 
for inquiry and reply so that you will not be at a cent of expense to 
convince yourself that the Swoboda System is a successful system. 
CHICAGO. 


The Cosmopolitan. 


ALOIS P, SWOBODA, 550 Unity, 


When you write, please mention 





THE _COSMOPOL ITAN. 


for 





From Canada to Florida. 
OTTAWA, CANADA, Feb. 21, 1902. 
ALOIS P. SwoOBODA, ESQ., Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir:—I began taking your physical exercises about 
four months ago and the benefit 1 have received from them 
is simply wonderful. I can truthfully say that I am anew 
man in every respect, due entirely to carrying out systemat- 
ically the various exercises you from time to time sent me. 
Ww he n I commenced your exercises my muscles were flabby 
al he least exercise tired me; I was also a sufferer from 
c instipatio n, but both have entirely disappeared and my 
muscles to-day are as hard as steel and I can take exercise 
which was before entirely beyond me. I would specially 

ommend all office workers to take a course of your 
xercises and I can quite readily say that they will 
stment will bring them in grand returns. 
xing them up and from time to time will 
ith my progress. You are at liberty to refer 
and I will be pleased to write them of the 
1 = ived from your treatment, ot which 
rhest terms. Believe me, 
1 W.H.A. FRASER, 
f Fraser & Co., Lumber Merchants. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 22, 1901. 
Swi )BODA, Ch caeane 
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A. G. CUMMER, 
of Cummer Lumber Co. 
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GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


A eS 
STEEL TRUST CUM 


BARNING “A MILEION-DOLLAR SALARY. WHICH ONE WOULD YOU SELECT AS BEIN% COMPETENT TO 
The president of the Steel Trust taking his vacation FILL THE JOB? 
From the Minneapolis Tribune. From the Minneapolis Trtbun- 


oS 


( 


A 


ATI 


THE LABORS OF EUROPE FOR UNIVERSAL PEACE. ANGEL OF PEACE: .“ How long shall I be able to hold the 
wet beast?’ 


From Wahre Jacob, of Stutigart. From Nebelspalter, of Zurich. 
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DIAMONDS 


ON CREDIT 


These genuine Diamonds are photographed from the goods and are exact rej juctions in size and the 
mountings are solid gold. They are the finest goods ever shown in an advertisement and they can 
be bought by any honest person on easy monthly payments, no matter how far away they may live. 
YOU can select any article from our haif-mitlion dollar stock and we will send it to your Express 
Office, home or place of business for your examination. We pay all Express charges. If you like 
what we send, you pay 20 per cent. of the price and keep it, the balance you pay in 8 equal 
monthly payments. Our Beautiful booklet just published, explains every detail of our Liberal 

System and is worth its weight in gold to any Diamond purchaser. May we send you 





Credit 
a copy—it’s free. 
NOTE THE FOLLOWING LOW PRICES, FROM WHICH WE MAKE A DISCOUNT OF § PER CERT POR CASH, 
11 Solitaire Diamond Stud . $85.00 46 Tiffany Betcher Ring 80.00 
18 Solitaire Diamond Stud 45.00 49 Fancy Tiffany, 5 Diamonds 15.00 
rENT TO 18 Crescent Brooch, 17 ‘Biamonds 125.00 61 Tiffany Solitaire Ring 135.00 
— 19 Screw Earrings, perpair 360.00 62 Carved Signet Ring ~~ $50 


20 Knot Brooch, 1 Diamond 8.00 &7 Solitaire Diamond Stud 35 
21 Carved Friendship Ring, 2 Diamonds 6.50 58 Sclitaire Diamond Stud — 15.00 
22 Tiger Claw Ring : 175.00 , 69 Open Scroti Beicher Ring ou 
23 Scarf Pin, 3 Pearts; 18 Diamonds 52.50 @@ Princess King, 24 Diamonds; 5 Opals 3.50 
10 Carved Mermaid Ring, 3 Diamonds 45.00 45 Piain Gypsy Ring, Diamond and 2 Rubies 80.00 
16 Heart Brooch, 1 Diamond, 106 Pearts 25.00 47 Cluster Ring, Turquoise and 16 Diamonds w.00 
24 Two-Stone Ring—Diamond and Emeraid. 20.00 §8 Cluster Ring, 1 Opat; 2 Rubies; 14 Diamonds .. 30.00 
24 Fancy En, ener olitaire ae 27.50 5&4 Princess Ring. 5 Sapphires; 8 Diamonds 31.00 
14 Lion's Head Ring; Diamond with Ruby eyes. 18.00 6&6 Three-Stone Ring, 2 Temendes 1 Sapphire 2.00 
15 Princess Ring, 20 Diamonds; 3 sapphires 150.00 56 Twin Cluster Ring, 18 Diamonds; 2 Rubies 40.00 
12 Carved Crescent Hrooch, 30 Pearts,! Diamond 27.50 61 Round Locket, 8 Diamonds ~ 18.00 
17 Screw Earrings. 20 Diamonds; 2 Rubies, per pair. .... 18.50 62 Carved Cuff Links, 2 Diamonds; per _pair 
27 Fleur de tis Brooch, 1 Diamond; 31 Pearis 15.00 48 Fancy Cluster Ring, 10 Diamonds; 3 Turquoise 
2y Three-Stone Ring, Turquoise and 2 Diamonds 15.00 60 Tiffany Two-Stone Ring, Diamond and Sapphire. 
29 Fancy Engraved Solitaire Ring 13.50 68 Cuff Links, 2 Diamonds; per pair 
30 Cluster Ring, 10 Diamonds; 1 Sapphire 34.00 64 Carved Heart Locket, 1 Diamond 
41 dcarf Pin, 1 Opal; 11 Diamonds 50.00 6% Cluster King, Opal and 16 Diamonds 
82 Tooth Ring 225.00 72 Ladies Gold Filled, Elgin Watch, guar. 20 yrs. 1 diamond 25.00 
3% Cluster Ring, Emeraid with 10 Diamonds 11,00 66 Tiffany Solitaire Ring a J0u.00 
34 Two-Stone Engraved ey ‘ 15.00 67 Heart Cluster Ring, 24 Diamonds; 1 Ruby. 21.00 
$5 Cluster Ring, Opal and 12 Diamonds. 26.00 68 Cluster Ring, 6 Diamonds; 1 Sapphire 2.00 
36 Scarf Pin, 1 Opal; 6 Diamonds 17.00 69 Hoop Ring, 7 Diamonds ® 45.00 
7 Scart Pin, 1 Emeraid; 4 Diamonds 10.00 70 Carved Beicher Ring 
38 Tiffany Betcher Ring 71 Brooch, 1 Diamond; 76 Pearts 
39 Engraved Gypsy Ring, 2 Rubies; t Diamond... 7 78 Sun-Burst Brooch, 1 Diamond; 78 Pearts. 
Tiffany Betcher Rin sta ~~ S00 74 Fancy Carved Ring 
Scarf Pin, 1 Diamond 7.00 76 Fiat Belcher Rin 
Scarf Pin, 6 Pearis; 1 Diamond 4 7.00 76 Carved Gypsy Ring, Turquoise and 2 Diamonds .. 
Tiffany Solitaire Ring 50.00 77 Fancy Custer Ring, 18 Diamonds. 3 Almandine.s. 


44 Round Beicher Ring aa s 30.00 26 Hoop Ring, 3 Diamonds, 2 Rubies 
NOTE:—You may have your Cholcs of Emeralds, Tarquolses, Sapphires, Rubies or Opals at same price fn any of the above Clusters. 


We are the original and largest house in our line of business (Est. 1858). Ask your local banker about us—he will refer to his Dun of Bradstreet 
book of commercial ratings, and tell you that no house stands higher in credit, promptness or reliability and that our represcalations 
may be accepted wishout question. 

We give a Guarantee Certificate with every Diamond and make exchanges at full original price paid, at any time in the future. 
Every transaction with us is personal and confidential, there is no publicity or any other disagreeable feature. We invite 
you to write us—we assure you every courtesy and advantage which we have for years extended to thousands 
of others. Write today fer any Article Iustrated bere for Inspection and for Ilestrated Catalogue R 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


DIAMOND IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
Dept. R 92-94-96 and 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL., U. 3. A. 
Opposite Marshal Field & Co. 

Ker. 1980 
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MSGALL fio’ 
PATTERNS 


THE BEST AND MOST STYLISH PATTERNS MADE. Easy to use. 
Absolutely reliable. All seams allowed. 
Be sure this sig- 
nature is on every Cin“ Jb hI 
Pattern you buy. 


Established over 32 years. Sold by some reliable merchant in 
nearly every city and town or by mail. Prompt attention given 


MAGAZINE 


~ 
The marvel of the Publishing World. Circulation over 
350,000 copies every month. Latest Fashions and Patterns, 
Household Hints, Fancy Work, Current Topics. Only 50c. a 
year including a FREE Pattern. Send 5c. for latest copy. 


THE McCALL COMPANY 


Designers and Makers of Fashions 
(13-115-117 WEST 3ist ST., NEW YORK 


WESTERN BRANCH: 186-188 Fifth Avenue. Chieago. 
COAST BRANCH; 728 Market St., San Franeiseo, Cal. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 


Che Hwependent 


$2.00 A YEAR 10 CENTS A COPY 


Is made for thoughtful people, and contains 60 pages of reading matter, with occasional illustrations, 
divided into four main departments : 


THE SURVEY OF THE WORLD—A lumi- SIGNED ARTICLES—By the leading 
nous and strictly unbiased account of the authorities in the world. “THE INDE- 
important events of the week told in PENDENT prints more articles from the 
brief paragraphs. ablest writers than any other paper in 

hn a the United States.” 

EDITORIALS—THE INDEPENDENT’s inter- BOOK REVIEWS—All the important books 









































pretation of these events, discussed posi- published in the English language re- 
tively and fearlessly in every field of viewed by experts who car not be deceived 
thought—Sociology, Religion, Art, Litera- by what ‘is faulty o vial. A helpful 
ture, Science, Ethics, Politics, etc. guide to the book lover « 1d book buyer. 






In these four departments EVERYTHING of importance in the whole world is treated. 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


OF EIGHT (8) CONSECUTIVE WEEKS . 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 
When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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SANDOW’S 
Great Offer 


In December, 1902, will be issued the first American edition of SANDOW’S 
MAGAZINE of Physical Culture, and to insure an edition of at least one hundred 
thousand copies, I make this extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of $1.00 (the 
annual subscription price), I will send the magazine monthly to any address for 
one year, and give as a premium 


My $10 Course FREE 


This postal course in physical culture has achieved marvelous success, and 





I guarantee that every subscriber will receive the same careful 
attention as Uf the full fee for the regular course was paid. 


On receipt of the subscription ($1.00) I will immediately send a blank for 
recording present physical condition and measurements. From this I will 
immediately prescribe a suitable course of exercise for youths and adults of 
either sex. Ifasubscriber wishes the magazine only, the blank may be trans- 


ferred to another person. 


SANDOW’S (American) MAGAZINE will be even more complete than his English publica- 
tion, which throughout Europe is recognized as the chief authority on physical culture and health- 
ful living. Over 300,000 pupils are following the Sandow System to-day, which has many imitators 


but no real competitors. 


This offer positively expires November ist. But a subscriber may begin the 
course at his own convenience before January ist, 1903. Send remittance to 


EUGEN SANDOW, 


BARGAIN LEATHER GOODS 


As the manufacturers of small leather goods 
we are offering them direct to the user for 
the first time, at a saving from athird toa half. 

This fine combination. card case, memor- 
andum and bill book, Value $1.00 elsewhere, 
made of genuine seal grain or water grain 
leather, at only 60¢. postpaid, is just one 
sample of the exceptional bargains we offer. 
Order to-day. Money back if not perfectly 
satisfied. Write for finely illustrated catalogue 
of our line of novelties and standards. It is 
FREE. 


Buedingen Mfg. Co. 
Buedingen Bld’g., - += Rochester, N. Y. 





MOTEL CITT BERIT RIL COLO TOL OL EL BION OL OT OS OS 


DECORATE YOUR YARD 


It means more to your home than your house-furnishings 
and costs next to nothing, if you know how. 

The OUT DOOR ART CLUB, c »mposed of kindred 
Spirits who like beautiful yards and things, has prepared a 
model design for the decoration of the average city or village 
lot. This plan is drawn to scale, and shows the location and 
name of every shrub and plant with full instructions for 
planting and how to make a perfect lawn. ‘* The man with 
the hoe” can do the yest. 


FOR A ys 3-CENT STAMP 


we will send pictm of many places beautified by the 
design ; also, full details of Certificate of Member- 
ship in the OUT DOOR ART CLUB, entitling you to 
above plan, and to privilege of purchasing flower seeds, roses, 
and all nursery stock at wholesale, saving nearly 40 percent. 
SEND NOW FOR FALL PLANTING, 


OUT DOOR ART CLUB 
Box 16, Station F, - - = BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 


Boston, Mass. 








HOW TO 
BREATHE for 


HEALTH, 


STRENGTH G 
ENDURANCE 


The aim of every system of physical 
exercise is to invigorate and rebuild 
the internal organism—the Lungs, 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Intestines, 
etc., by intelligently applied 


BREATHING 
GYMNASTICS 


I accomplish this directly. My method enables the weakest 
woman to invigorate her internal organs as thoroughly as 
though she possessed the muscles and endurance of a Her 
cules. I first develop your lungs and teach you how to 
breathe deeply, causing an abundant supply of rich blood to 
flow through every vein in the body. Then I develop your 
external body. Adopting any other method is like beginning 
at the end and working backwards. I guarantee unques- 
tionable results. Let me send you my handsomely illus- 
trated book, Experience versus Experiment,” descriptive 
of my course and methods. IT’S FREE. 

Notre.—I publish a 64-page illustrated book, giving much 
valuable advice on Breathing and Exercise. Correct and 
Incorrect breathing is clearly described by diagrams, etc. 
This is the most instructive treatise ever published on this 
subject,and is well worth ten times the small price asked. 
Sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


P. von BOECKMANN, R. S., 
1162 Hartford Bidg., Union Square, New York City. 


























SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR. 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED 


By my Scientific Treatment Especially Pre- 
pared for Each Individual Case. 


ISUFFEREDFOR 

YEARS witha humili- 

ating growth of hair on 

my face, and tried 

many remedies with- 

out success; but I ul- 

timately discovered 

the TRUE SECRET 

for the permanent re- 

moval of hair, and for 

more than five years 

have been applying my 

treatment to others, 

thereby rendering hap- 

piness to, and gaining 

thanks of, thousands of 

_ ladies, 

lassert, and WILL 

PROVE TO YOU, 

that my treatment will 

destroy the follicle and 

otherwise PERMANENTLY REMOVE THE HAIR FOR- 

EVER. No trace is left on the skin after using, and the treat- 

ment can be applied privately by yourself in your own chamber. 

IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME for further 

information, and I will convince you of all I claim. I will give 

prompt personaland strictly confidentia/ attention to your letter, 

Being a woman, I know of the delicacy of such a matter as this 
and act accordingly. Address, 


HELEN DOUGLAS, 170 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


This is not a Fairy Story. 


If your hair is dry, harsh and brittle ; is uneven ; 
is splitting or falling out; is varied in color and 
lustreless, try for awhile Seven Sutherland Sisters 
Scalp Cleaner and Hair Grower. The results will 
be astonishingly gratifying. 

The ‘‘ The Scalp Cleaner”’ is a fine powder, 
which, when dissolved in warm water, makes a de- 
lightful creamy lathering fluid that cleanses the hair 
thoroughly and removes dandruff and all other hin- 
derances to healthy hair growth. 

The ** Hair Grower”? is a soothing health-giving 
tonic, that renews life and vigor to non-growing hair : 
that makes and keeps the hair soft and lustrous and 
that positively brings forth new hair where a particle 
of life exists in the hair roots. 

By the faithful use of these preparations, prema- 
ture gray hairs, baldness, dandruff and microbes 
cannot exist. They contain nothing but what is ben- 

eficial to the hair and scalp. For nearly a quarter 

century the Seven Sutherland Sisters Scalp 
Cleaner and Hair Grower have been considered the 
standard of hair preparations. They are sold by 
nearly all dealers in all sections of the U.S. Should 
your dealer be temporarily out of stock, address 
Seven Sutherland Sisters, 18 Desbrosses Street, 
New York City, and we will see that you are supplied. 
Once more let us remind you 


It's the Hair- not the Hat 


That makes a woman attractive 


Drunkenness 
Cured! 


Any woman can cure her husband, son or 
brother of liquor drinking by secretly placing 
this remedy in his coffee, tea or food without 

his knowledge, as the remedy is entirely 

h odorless and tasteless. Any good and faith- 

ful woman can wipe out this fearful evil and 

permanently stop the craving for liquor, as 

did Mrs. R. L. Townsend, of Selma.La. Mrs. 

yf ‘Townsend says that before she gave her hus- 

band half a box of Milo Tablets he lost all 

“)desire for whiskey; the sight or odor of 

S) whiskey now makes him deathly sick. Any- 

one who will send their name and address 

~~. and qcts. in stamps to cover postage to the 

Ww’ Milo Drug Co., 87 Milo Building, St. Louis, 

Mo., will receive by mail, sealed in a plain sealed wrapper, a 

free package of this wonderful remedy and full instructions how 
to cure the'liquor habit. 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The one Reliable Beautifier” 


Positively cures Freckles, 

8un-burn, Pimples, Ring- 

worm and all imperfec- 

tions of the skin, and pre- 

vents wrinkles. Does not 

merely cover up but eradicafes 
them. Malvina Lotion 40 

Ichthyol Soap should be used 

in connection with Malvina 

Cream. At all druggists, or sent 

on receipt of price. Cream, dvc., post- 

paid; Lotion, 50c., express collect; 

Soap, 25c.,postpaid. Send for testimonials. 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio. 
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a Ge eee ent 


}And one especially meet- 

ing all requirements of 

Mi the delicate organization 
of women | is - 


| Hunyadi Janos 
Th ener” i Soe MU 


If you are Constipated (the beginning of many derangements 


"™% of the system), go at once to your druggist and get a bottle of 
4’ Hunyadi JAnos. The cost is small. Drink half a tumblerful on 


rising and get prompt and pleasant relief. Many of the world’s 
f greatest female specialists have endorsed and now prescribe 


= Hunyadi Janos for Constipation. 


q Insist on HUNYADI JANOS and firmly refuse substitutes. 
} They are often harmful. 
ANDREAS SAXLEHNER, BUDAPEST, HUNGARY. 


Bright eyes and the glow of health . 
come with the use of ~ 


GRADDOCHS 


Senne 


most sensitive skin, 
Sold at the right price 
for the best toilet soap 


No good toilet soap is as cheap- 
No cheap toilet soap is as good. 


Ask for it at your dealers first. if he hasnt it. Send 
j us his name and address and we will see that he gets it 
THE EUREKA Soap Co. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


When you write please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 






























_THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
= SUFFERERS FROM = | DEAFNESS 
DYSPEPSIA AND_OTHER The Morley Ear-Drum 


STOMACH TROUBLES is the most recent and most 


effective invisible device for 
Can Find Quick Relief by Using 

























the relief of deafness. It is 
easily adjusted, comfortable 
and safe. Send for descrip« 
tive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. c, 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. 


> VARICOCELE 


CURED IN 8 DAYS. 


A treatment that is painless, absolute and 
final. Used successfully by our specialists for 
over 20 years. A treatment we posi ively 
guarantee. Ask those cured; names sup- 
plied. Let uscure you. Our illustrated book 
on varicocele, urinary and nervous diseases 
explains all. Sent sealed, FREE. 


ROWE MEDICAL CoO., 
60 Niagara St., C, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Fill Your Own Teeth! 


STOP TOOTHACHE. Kentnich Tooth Filler, 
liquid antiseptic which turns hard and white. Will stand 
wear, Stops pain instantly and prevents further decay, At 
druggists or by mail 25 cents. 


KENTNICH DRUG CO., (Inc.), Chicago, Il, 





an absolutely harmless germicide. It 
subdues the inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach, thus removing 
the cause of the disease, and effects a cure. 
For any stomach trouble it will do good 
and generally cure. 
Used and recommended by leading phy- 
sicians. 
Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 20¢.» 
to cover actual postage, a liberal 
sample, that will prove the claims I make to your en- 


tire satisfaction. This preparation cannot harm you, 
and in most cases gives wonderful results. Address 


Qf, Chestiatans 


57-A Prince Street, New York. 





























AIR BRUSH We are making and selling the best 
Art Tool in use. Applies color by jet 
of air, enabling the artist to do better 
} work and save time. No studio com- 
plete without it. Circulars free. 
Address AIR BRUSH MBG. CO., 


Ladies’ Forms Developed ! 117 Nassau St., Rockford, Ill , U.S.A. 


QUR MOST LIBERAL OFFER PRICES REDUCED FOR GO DAYS! 


Try Dr. Whitney's iy 0 Geen A CART 85. cach 
Nerve and Flesh Builder 


| $10.00 iii = 6.10 each 











$1.00 Face and Head Steaming Attach 65¢ 
Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
FREE with all ‘‘Quakers.” Write 
for our New Catalogue. Special 
Mm 60-Day Offer. Don’t miss it. Your 
last chance. New plan, new 
prices to agents, salesmen, 
. ( =| ° managers. Hustlers getting rich. 
; : s Wonderful sellers. Plenty territory. 
World Mfg. Co., 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 


é This suis, paterions conan pes full —— 
lemonstrated by many thousands of satisfie 
patrons that it will correct the condition of onan netre 


undue thinness in man, woman or child, 
whether caused by disease or not. Frequently 
people are too thin, although in perfect health, 
owing to lack of assimilation of the food, 
Dr. Whitney’s Nerve and Flesh Builder will 
positively — the plump, robust appear- 
ance which are the signs of health and beauty, 
and his special Tablet No. 8 will soon 
develop the figure and round out the form 
of any lady who desires that effect 
dyspepsia, indigestion, stomach troubles. 
debility and nervous diseases no remedy is sa, 
tent. To prove that Dr. Whitney’s 
erve and Flesh Builder far exceeds 
the claims made for it we will send ab- 
solutely FREE to every applicant a 
trial package in plain sealed wrapper. 


THE H. L. JONES CO., 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


to all sending impressions oftheir 
hands, full name and age. A few 
things about your life t« id free, or 
a test reading to interest you in 
the great science of Palmistry. 
Your ‘‘characteranalyzed.”’Learn 
what is in store for - = 
oys, sorrows, gains, losses, lov 
{ire can all tld by LaSeer. 
To take impressions, remove the 
chimney from a lamp, turn down 
the burner, light the wick and 
move asheetof writing paper back 
and forth in the smoke, so it will 
not burn, until well blackened. 
Place sheet on table and press 
hands lightly on smoked side, 
marking around hands and fingers 
with pencil. Repeat with other 
hand. Repeat until every line 
shows clearly. Now spray or run 
alcohol or spirits over impressions 
illy. To secure this free sketch, 


fi : 
toset them. Let dry and fold carefi Pc May Hythe 


send 10¢. for booklet on Palmistry and fu C 
by mail and correspondence course in Palmistry. Aes — 
Pres. Nat’! Ins’t Palmistry, 111 Houseman Bldg., Grand Rapids, 


mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 





When you write, please 
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Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York. Write for catalogues and particulars. 
‘crue iietceneiesnancaseseseesipevenensnenncesecensiessraninemaa ene encanta 
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LonG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
CENTRAL, 3484 











DELMER D. RICHARDSON, M. D. 














PRACTICE LIMITED TO 
VARICOCELE, ASSOCIATED PELVIC AND 


REFLEX NERVOUS DISEASES 











CHICAGO 





124 MICHIGAN AVENUE 



























PLACE the above card in a few of the leading magazines for the sake of sufferers from 

Varicocele who desire just such treatment as I can offer, but who do not number among 

their friends one of my former patients. To such I would indicate briefly the reasons 
why they may with safety entrust their cases tomy care. I am strictly a Varicocele specialist. 
Varicocele, together with associated pelvic disorders, and the serious nervous complications to 
which it so frequently gives rise, has been my life study and successful practice. Patients may 
therefore confidently expect that skill in treatment which springs from close concentration of pur- 
pose and effort. I have had the good fortune to originate and perfect methods of treatment which 
are recommended to the patient by their qualities of safety, painless- 
ness and permanence of cure, and by the fact that they involve the 
loss of a very few days’ time. My success has been such that I can 
conscientiously and without arrogance claim that there is no case of 
Varicocele, however severe, however complicated, that I cannot cure. 


My charge, considering the nature of the services I render, 
is exceedingly moderate—g1oo for an uncomplicated case of Vari- 
cocele. 


Any gentlemen sincerely desirous of being cured may discuss his 
case with me by correspondence, if he will send me a full account of 
t; also he will receive (on remitting ten cents to cover postage) 
copies of my various writings on the subject of Varicocele, the Asso- 
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ciated and Reflex Nervous Diseases. Ne Oe an 


WE ARE SEEKING WE WANT LADIES — 


reliabl . y on i arts ntry who a 
e men and women in all parts of the cou y Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 


have leisure to take in hand THE COSMOPOLITAN'’S sub- 
scription work. Send references and your address to the Corot UA NG Saints 


Subscription Department, COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, Exclusive tersitory—handsome profit— 








Paris Skirt Co. 149 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 








BUYS THIS, THEHAND- | ——— 











Le GOAL Weak Eyes Quickly ¢ Cured. 
on ered iid ge BUR Steer eres 
new up to iain ioakave of every Dr. F. Geo. Curts, the most suc- 


Se an other high grade base burner with the de- 
fects of none. Beautifully nickel trim- 
orc iitaaenng ©: and ornamented, no handsomer 
stove made. Other hard coal 
base burners as low as....... 

4 40 = buys our handsome NIOKEL 

s oe OAK HEATING 

STOVE ey eoal or wood. 


98 GENTS TO $3. 85 fer, the best 
, Le og of sheet 
steel air eaters ma 
our ia “INE oF HEATING St Ko and 
ron an i stoves 
an ranges are made in oa own foun- 
dry, and sold direct to the user at the 
actual cost of iron and labor with only 
our onesmall profit added. For the most 
liberal pay after received stove offer ever 
made and the lowest prices ever known, 
write for our Free Special Stove Catalogue. 


Sears, | Roebuck & Co. 
HICACO, ILL. 


When you write, please mention **' he Cosmopolitan.”’ 















cessful oculist of modern times, has 
cured thousands of people with his 
wonderful Home Treatment sys- 
tem. By this method the patientis 
treated at home and the cure is 
quickly perfected without the knife 
or pain. To anyone sending hima 
statement of their case, Dr. Curts 
will give his professional opinion, 
also his great book “ Blindness and 
Deafness, their Causes and Cure,” 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. It tells all 
about this wonderful new Home 
Treatment. Write for this 
valuable book to-day. Address 


DR. F.GEO. CURTS, 
555 SHUKART BLDG., 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 









IDLACE YOURSELF 
In Our HANDS 


PERHAPS you would like to take up the study of Physical 
Culture to benefit yourself; if so ,we want you to join our 
school. Weinstruct you by mail. You don’t deal with an 
office force simply, who only deal out printed matter. You 
deal with a finely-equipped Phexical Culture Institute. 
The plant alone cost $25,000—contains gymnasium, baths, 
resting-rooms, swimming-pool, etc. We not only send you 
printed instructions and charts, but valuable apparatus. 
To further introduce our courses by mail, and for a 
limited time, we offer to well-recommended persons 


FREE INSTRUCTION 

in a full course of Physical Culture, covering a period of 
from three to six months (the only expense being the postage 
during the term, the cost of printed matter and apparatus; 
and you can pay us these incidentals as you study). The 
regular price of the course is $50. 7 

We graduate young men and women every year as Physi- 
cal Directors for Athletic Clubs, and place them in paying 
positions. Write us for full particulars and reproductions 
of photos of our Institute. 


MAC LEVY INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
Hotel St. George, Corres. Dept. E. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Reference : Union Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


14 Cents 
a Month 


will pay for a light all 
night. Can you burn 
kerosene for that ? 


HYLO 


Electric Lamps make 
the only safe soft light. 
No smell—no fire risk 
—can’t blow out. The 
HYLO turns down like 
gas and saves electric 
current. Ask your dealer, or write for 


leaflet to 


THE PHELPS COMPANY 


27 Rowland St., Detroit, U. S. A. 





THE COSM OPOLITAN. 


KIRTLAND’S SPECIAL BREECH-LOADING SHELL-EX- 
TRACTING SHOT CUN yf FOR 


Itis A PERFECT WONDER. Ex- 
cellent and strong shooting. Equal to guns 

sold elsewhere for $5.50 to $9.50. Our Special 12 gauge 
DOUBLE GUN, extension rib, pistol grip, top snap, 30 or 
32-inch laminated steel barrels (left full choke, right modi- 
fied), for ONLY @7.25. They are really worth $12.00 or $15.00, 
as guns are usually sold. We have them in either 10 or 
12 gauge. Of course you know these prices are rock bot- 
tom, but you may want some other style of gun. Thensend 
for our Catalogue of Guns. All at bargain prices. Terms 
cash with order for either of two guns described above, 
Inclose this ad. with your letter. 

KIRTLAND BROS. & CU.,296 Broadway, New York 


rae 
Permanent Work 


Good Wages. 


work. Any one devoting a rea- 
sonable amount of time to the 
work éach week can eara enough 
to warrant permanent application 
to it. Experience not necessary, 
as THE COSMOPOLITAN has pre- 
pared full instructions for those 
who wish to take up the work. 
This business will soon pay an 
energetic person better wages 
than can be earned at many lines 
of trade that take years to master. 
When making application give 
references and previous occupa- 
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When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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ENT HOME ON TIME 


The bookkeeper employing the Kazall Loose Leaf System is sent home 





0. tly on time. J 
Pree is ae te complete his work daily—to have his hooks in pe rfect 


condition for ready reference and to furnish trial balances immediately 
after the first of the month. 

The system has many other features of value both to the employer and 
employe—it is worth a careful investigation 








fora complete outfit, consisting of Ledger, Transfer Ledger, 
$18.35 two Index Sets and 500 best quality Leaves— Larger Sizes at pro- 
vortionate rates. 
: "SY att MA TIC ACCOUNTING” is the title of our booklet that tells all 
about the advantages of the system and the superiority of the Razall 
method of construction. Send for EditionD, FREE. 

THE H. G. KAZALL MFG. CO., 379-381 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
Canadian Manufacturer, CHAS. F. DAWSON, Montreal, Can. 


me 15.75 
; * 
Sportsmen write: ‘‘Spencer best gun in the 


world.” No more after present lot sold. Original slide 
lever gun made of best forged steel, finest figured twist steel 
barrel. Double extractors, Take down system. Six shots in 3 seconds. 
Strongest repeater made, Send : gun sent (. 0. D., balance $10.75 
and expressage; examination allowed. F. Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N.Y. 






BEST REPEA 


INC SHOT CUN 
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= ring ata cost which any one can afford. 
PY BN. positions studying by our system of correspondence 
andl many other prominent men endorse our Institute 
an Electrical veer?’’ Courses in Electri 
Drawing, Telep y, Telegraphy, Electric Lighting, Ele 
Dynamo Tender’s Course, \-Ravs, Mathematics 


Thousa 
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THOMAS A. EDISON 





I know you want to reduce your weight, but probably you 
think it impossible or are afraid the remedy is worse than the 
disease. Now, let me tell you that not only can theobesity be 
reduced in a short time, but your face, form and complexion 
will be improved, and 1n health you will be wonderfully bene- 
fted. Lama regular practicing physician, hav- 
ing madea specialty of thissubject. Hereis what I will do for 
you. First, lsend you a blank to fill out ; when it comes, | for- 
ward a five weeks’ treatment. You make noradical change in 
your food, but eat as much oras often as you please. No band- 
ages ortightlacing. Noharmful drugs nor sickening pills. The 
treatment can be taken privately. You will lose from 3 to 5 
pounds weekly, according to age and conditionof body. Atthe 
end of five weeks you are to reportto me and I willsend further 
treatment if necessary. When youhavereduced your flesh to 
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etter in the field of E 
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truction in their spare time. 
Let us tell yo 
al Engineering 


The Electrical Engineer iastitute of Correspondence Instruction, Dept. D, 240-242 West 23d St., New York. 


A Telling Testimonial 





To FAT PEOPLE 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 








BECAUSE OF ITS PRACTICAL 
MERIT THE 
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FLAT OPENING 


Perpetual Ledger 


appeals strongly to progres- 
sive business men 

Self-indexing. Any num- 
ber of leaves can be placed 
under every letter of the 
alphabet 
seps all the items of an 
account together, regardless 
of the length of time the 
account covers 
S positively perpetual. 

heaper than any other sys- 
tem of bookkeeping and fifty 
per cent better 

All parts detachable—taken 
apartand put together inside 
five minutes, and locks upon 
points 1-10 f aninch apart. 

Is the only absolutely flat 
opening detachable Leaf 
Ledger made, a result pos- 
sible only with the famous 
Backus Bond- Hinge, all 
paper sheets. 

The Backus Bond-Hinge, 
all-paper sheets, made for 
any form of binder. Samples 
free on request. 

Send for catalog H. 


THE RICHMOND & BACKUS CO., Detroit, Mich. 
NEW YORK OFFICE : New York Life Bidg., Broadway. 














M Made or saved. Print your own 
= on 'y cards, &c., with a$s5 Press. Larger 
Ee 


size for circulars, books, news- 

= papers, $18. Typesetting easy, 
5 inted rules. Send 

ft printed rules. Send stamp for 





samples, catalogue of presses, type, 
paper, &c., to factory 
THE PRESS (€0., MERIDEN, CONN. 


lectricity than in any other. Wecan teach any one at home Electrical 
nds of ambitious men and youths are being helped to better pay and 
We can help you too. Thomas A. Edison 
imore. Write for our free illustrated book ‘*Can I Become 
Mechanical Engineering, Steam ngineering, Mechanical 
ctric Railways, Electric Motorman's Course, Short Electrical Course, 


J consider Wie CGdvical Exaimece Lctctclone 
Com Aztted ty Mysore CO rifon owns Ma 


| the desired weight, you canretainit. You will not become stout 
|again. Your faceand figure will be well shaped, your skin will 
beclear and handsome, you will feel years younger. Ailment of 
the heart and other vital organs will be cured. Double chin, 
heavy abdomen, flabby cheeks and other disagreeable evi- 
dences of obesity areremedied speedily. All patientsreceive 
my personal attention, whether being treated by mail or in 
person; all correspondence is strictly confidential. Treatment 
for either sex, lain sealed envelopes and packages sent. 
Distance makes no difference. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
for my new pamphlet on obesity;its cause and cure;—it will 
convince you. Address 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D., 
| 24 EAST 23d STREET NEW YORK. 






























THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT 

IN A_ HIGH GRADE 

STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 
Its CONSTRUCTION follows lines that past exper- 
jience has proved to be the only ones that will 
Insure Durability. It is a “basket type” ma- 
chine, having Universal Keyboard, Stationary 
Carriage and Platen Shift—thus uniting in the 
best sense the desirable features of the single 
with those of the double keyboard machines, and | 
oerine THE VERY BEST FEATURES OF — 


THE OLD WITH THE VERY LATEST IDEAS cic 
IN TYPEWRITER CONSTRUCTION. The Standard Typewriter that 
KEY Dip is in- instead of 9 to % io. has revolutionized typewriter 
SPEED—Unlimited. ee a prices. Our printed matter 
Catalogue and full information regarding free tells the whole story. 


trial plan on request. 88” Branch Ofices and 


Jeilgink 7, ~oe aan cee CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 


ence GRAND RARLOS) MICH. 93 Wendell St., Chicago, U. S. A. 





II ries oeciaiegcsoceeaaaaemseoniaamaensaesasinoasaeaaaeaaeiimamlaaeaaae aimee 
The SUN Typewriter No. 2. 


Built on standard principles 
a y with superior advantages. 

A revelation in every fea- 
ture including 


Price, $40.00. , CAPACITY 999,999,999 











Fastest, simplest, handiest, most practical and durable, low-priced calculating machine’ 
SUN TYPEWRITER Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies, Divides. Coammot make mistakes. Computes nine 





COMPANY, columns simultancously. Saves time, labor, brain. _Lasts » lifetime. Booklet free. 
239 Broadway C. E. LOCKE M’F'G CO. 66 wainus St.Kensett,lowa 


New York. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN, %2%%% $1.00. 
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15. Broadway, New York. 





When you write, please mention **The Cosmopolitan.’’ 
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The “Epsom” 

The trouble with most clothes is the difference between 
their appearance when you first wear them and the way 
they look a few months later—particularly the coats. Most 
of them sag and wrinkle, the lapels get out of place and the 
whole garment loses its style and shape. Consequently, it 
does not fit. 

When you buy your clothes for this Fall and Winter, 
ask your clothier to explain the features of our PaTenTsp 


SHare Retaininc Garments, to be had only in 
Kuppenheimer $I 2.50 
TO 
) 








999 


achine* 






s nine 
t free. 










Guaranteed 
Clothes $40.00 


Fully explained in our Review of Fashions, an illustrated 
book showing the newest ideas in men’s suits and overcoats. 


A POSTAL WILL BRING VOL. XVIII 
OF THE REVIEW—IT'’S FREE 


B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 


America’s Leading Clothes Makers 
C h i cago en &Co. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 















ILL develop or reduce 
any part of the body. 
A Perfect Complexion Beautifier 
and Remover of Wrinkles. 
Dr. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ 
THE ONLY 
Electric Massage Roller 


(Patented United States, Europe, Canada.) 
“A new beautifier which is warranted to 


produce a _ perfect complexion, removing 
wrinkles and ali facial blemishes. Will de 
velopor reduce, as desired. A very pretty ad- 
dition to the toilet-table.""—Chicago Tribune. 


u 

Trade Mark Reyitstereu. ** This delicate Electric Beautifier removes all 
facial blemishes. It is the ody fosttive remover of wrinkles and crow's-feet. 
It never fails to perform all that is expected.""—Chicago 7imes-Herald. 

“ Atonestroke the art ofacquiring beauty has become simplified. Any woman 
may achieve beauty a¢ Aome and unaided. She will discharge the army of 
beautifiers she employs to exercise their arts upon her and buy the Electric 
Massage Roller. The Roller will do the rest."—MN. Y. World. 


FOR MASSAGE AND CURATIVE PURPOSES 


An Electric Roller in all the term implies. (Magnetized attached to 
batteries are not.) The invention of a physician and electrician known 
throughout this countryand Europe. A most perfect complexion beautifier. 
Will remove wrinkles, *‘crow-feet’’ (premature or from age),and all facial 
blemishes-—-POSITIVE. Whenever electricity is to be used for massaging 
or remedial purposes, it has noequal. No charging. IWull last forever 
Always ready for use on ALL PARTS OF THE BODY, for all diseases. For 
Rheumatism and Nervous Diseases, aspecific. The professional standing of 
the inventor, with the approval of this country and Europe, is a perfect 
guarantee. PRICE: GOLD, $4.00; SILVER, $3.00, each. By mail, 
or office of Gibbs’ Co., 1870 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE ONLY ELECTRIC ROLLER. 
Copyright 1900. 
Beware of Imitators and Fraudulent Rollers. 





“Can take a pound a day off a patient, or Put t¢ on. Other systems may tem- 
porarily alleviate, but this is sure and Jermanent."'—N. Y. Sun, Aug., 1891. 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 

DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
for the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Purely Vegetable. Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE, Your reduction 
isassured—reduce to stay. One month's treatment, #5.00, Mail, or office, 
1870 Broadway. New York. REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
**On obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.""—W. Y. Press, 1899 
“*Thecure is positive and permanent."—W. Y. Hera/d, July 9, 1893. 








$25,000 Profit | 


from half an acre of 


Ginseng 


was made in one year by a Missouri man. Demand is 
increasing. Wild supply nearly exhausted. Hardy 
everywhere in the United States. Can be grown in 
small gardens as well as on farms. Most profitable 
crop known. Complete booklet about this wonderful 
GINSENG, to cents. Circulars free. 


Chinese-American Ginseng Co. 
Department S, Joplin, Mo. 


Book Free of 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





G. GRAY & Co.. Plating Works, 


Would you like a better position ; do you wish to increase 
your salary; would you learn how to succeed in business? 
We will teach you bookkeeping and business methods 
quickly and thoroughly, by the best system in the world, 
at your own home, without interfering with your present 
employment and without your advancing a pl cent 
for tuition. You get 


$1,000 IN COLD 


If We Do not Teach You Bookkeeping and Busi- 
ness Methods Free, or Get You a Paying Position. 


Many of our graduates are among the best paid account- 
ants in the country. 


We are securing good positions for 
others every week. Our employment department is the 
largest in the world and we will guarantee to finda pay- 
ing position for you before asking you to pay usa aaa 
cent for tuition. No other school in the world can do as 
much for you. Our faculty is composed of practical, ex- 
perienced, business men. Our graduates obtain recogni- 
tion wherever they go. ur diploma is an honored one. 

C. L. Suter, of Webster, N. Y., writes: ‘I stil! have the posi- 
tion which you secured for me, and I assure you it is very satis- 
factory. There is no need for anyone to be out of employment if 
they will but correspond with you, since you wait for tuition until 
you have placed your students in paying positions.” 

* How to Succeed in Business” 

Is the title of our valuable treatise on Business. It ex- 
pains the best system of accounts in the world. It tells 

ow you can make more money and better your position. 
It has started hundreds on the road to success. If you 
want to secure a better position and a larger salary, if you 
want to succeed in business, send for it to-day. Do not 
delav. You take no risk. If we do not teach you 
bookkeeping free or secure you 2 paying posi- 
tion, you can cash in the $1,000 guaranty bond 
which protects all our students. Write to- 


Commercial Correspondence Schools, Drawer 106€, Rochester,N.Y. 








of La., writes: 
every day I work.” 








with gold, silver, nickel, ete. 


“il Write now. Offer free. Address 





PATENTS 


page 


STEPHENS & CO., 258 Broadway, New York City. 


U. S. and Foreign 
years’ experience. 
and advice without charge. 


300k on Patents sent free. Good patents negotiated. 





p NO MORE TUGGING, STRAINING OR PULLING, no grasping & slippery bottle with both knees. A few twists 
out whole 


il of the wrist and the cork draws itself out. Not onl 


draws the cor. 


every time without a miss, or agitat- |) 


ing the contents, but it also cuts wires, removes seals, crown caps and aluminum stoppers. 


ID Cet Ie 
i > O07 ame Vi 
) 


=» WALKER’S 
NTT ie) 


eas ate ee) a 
™, NICKEL PLATE 


Made from the finest steel, heavily plated, strong, durable and is all a perfect Corkscrew should be. Ev 


iY WALKER CORKSCREW is tested at the factory 


and is guaranteed perfect. Your dealer probably keeps them; y 


J not, send tous. Don’t get side-tracked, for there is nothing ‘‘Just as good.’’ 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan,” 





MADE $405 THE FIRST MONTH 


writes FRED. BLODGETT, of N. Y. J. L. BARRICK, 
“Am making $3.00 to $8.00 
MRS. L. M. ANDERSON, 
of Iowa, writes: “I made $3.80 to $6.50 a day.” 
Hundreds doing likewise. So can you. 
, &5. to $10. daily made plating jew- 
SG J elry, tableware, bicycles, metal —_ 

nor- 


mous demand. We teach you FREE 


Miami Bidq.. CINCINNATI, 0. 


Best Facivities for procuring 
Patents, 20 
Consultation 


60- 
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TEN YEARS 


ee coe. 4 , Vf /; Vg 4 
ds Dy Seek B 
FREE ON TENG “ED 
REQUEST. 


PER | tesco” 
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We have printed a limited edition of a valuable booklet 





t entitled ** How to Win Success,” which we will send free, 
3 It contains articles on ‘* Securing a 
: Position,’ by Robert C. Ogden (John 
i Wanamaker's partner); ‘* Maxims 
& that Have Made Millions," by Henry 
¢ Clews, John D. Rockefeller and 
F others ; ** The Lipton System of Busi- 
ATI, 0. % ‘ ness,” by Sir Thomas Lipton ; ‘* Suc- 
procuring ; cess in the Navy,’’ by Admiral Robley 
tents, 20 4 D. Evans; ‘The Business Man's 
ssultation Reading,” by F. A. Vanderlip, and 
irge. 60 


other articles, 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to ambitious men and women, and to 
parents, to enable us to send them information regarding our 
new “Library of Inspiration and 
Achievement,’ edited by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, assisted by over one 
hundred associate editors and con- 
tributors. The Library consists of ten 
handsome volumes, as follows: **Success 
and How toWin It,”’ ‘Choosing a Ca- 
reer,” *“‘Athletics and Health,”’ “*Read- 
ing and HomeStudy,"’ “‘Making Home- 

Life Attractive,”’ **Patriotism andCiti- 
zenship,” “Heroes and Heroism,”’ and 
three volumes entitled** Men of Achieve- 
ment,”’ giving the methods of successful 
business men, scientists, inventors and 
explorers. Send nameand address and 8 cents in 
stamps to pay mailing expenses. Mention this paper. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. H.) 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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When you write, please meution ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 


The Gorham Co. 


desires to call attention to the 


GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 


A novel preparation designed 
for the perfect polishing and 
cleaning of silverware. It gives 
the maximum of effect with the 
minimum of effort, is guaran- 
teed to contain no harmful 
ingredient and to be the most 
economical polish on the market 


Price 25 cents a package 
If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
in stamps for a sample package to 


The Gorham Co. 


Broadway & 19th Street, New York 


The American Wringer Co.’s 
HORSE-SHOR BRAND 


UNIVERSAL 


WRINGERS 


WARRANTED 3 YEARS 


Over Six Million Universal W ringers have been sold, 
giving Universal Satisfaction. The rolls are of 
good elastic rubber which wring the thick and thin 
arts equally dry. They have the Patent Guide 
oard which spreads the clothes and are warranted 
for three years as stated on the Horse-Shoe War- 
ranty Card attached to each Wringer. All Dealers, 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO, 
99 Chambers St., New York 








ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION 





Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Pay ments. 
Money Refunded after 
Six Months’ Trial if 


CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


is not perfectly satis- 
factory to you. My su- 
perior location in Ohio 
on Lake Erie enables me 
to construct the very 
best Steel Range at the 


THE COSMOPOLITAN.. 





STAFFORD’S $21.00 DESK! anc anna: 
. ed, fine quartered oak 

. at front, built u anels 
and writing bear Souble 

deck top, moulded stiles 
automatic locks, 2 legal 
blank drawers, letter file 
6 all wood file boxes, 
supply drawer, hang over 
front,center drawer, doc- 
ument file, card index 
drawer with cards, back 
paneled and polished. 48 
in. long, 30 in.wide, 48 in, 
high. Sent to any re. 
sponsible person on ap- 
proval. Ask for catalogs 
with factory prices: 
Office Furniture, No 
} House Furniture, g 
Typewriters, all make 


E. H. STAFFORD & BROS,, 
18-20 Van Buren St., Chicago. 





























lowest possible price. 
Coal, Iron, Steel and 


‘ Now 
other Steel Range ma- TOOLS AS A TOP 


Freights are low and Labor is the J 
must be interesting to every handi- § 
craftsman. There is a mine of informa- 


tion in 


Montgomery & Co.’s Tool Catalogue, 


which enumerates thousands of tools. 
Capital handbook of reference. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Sent by mail for 25 cents, discount 
sheet included. 

MONTCOMERY & CO., 
105 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY. 






terials are cheapest here. 
best. Large complete factory with the best facilities, run by 
men who have had 20years’ 
experience, insures you 
getting the “top notch” in 
a Steel Range at a positive 
saving of $10 to $20. 
Freight pald east of the 
Mississippi and north of 
the Tennessee River. 
SENT FREE. My 
complete catalogue of all 
sizes and styles with or 
without reservoir, for city, 
town, or country use, with 


CATALOGUE 
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book describing the good $$$ } 
and bad points of a Steel R Old e li 4 
ieee Range, which you should V 
ed nae — Se see whether you buy of me are 10 Ins q 
or not. Largest end finest collection on this continent, ‘ 
Fine catalogue (free) containing 5U fac-simile xs 
DoD labels in colors and Biographies of all the 2 
Cc H E Ss T E R D e Cc L A cs P 9 noted makers. List and particulars of Solo ; 
Practical Stove and Range Man, instruments from $50 to, “os. Monthly 3 
é payments may be arranged. Violins sent on , 
seven days examination. Formal Certificate 
611 Lynn Street, Toledo, Ohio, of Genuineness with each instrument. 
LYON & HEALY, ““chicaze. 
Chicago. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, ¢::2527 $1200 
9 Prepaid, & 
> AND 95 CENTS 
buys this HIGH 
GRADE, HIGH 
ARM, 20-YEAR 
GUARANTEED 
FIVE-DRAWER, SOLID POLISHED, ANTIQUE OAK, DROP HEAD CABINET 
SEWING M ACHIN E, the equal of sewing machines that cost twice the money elsewhere. 
| 10 4 for our five-drawer Drop Sil 95 For the beautiful MAR- 
3 e Head Cabinet Celebrated s QUETRY  DECORAT ED 
NEW QUEEN SEWING MACHINE, EDGEMERE SEWING MACHINE, 
$12 85 for the Standard Ball Bearing $15 20 for the Highest Grade 
s BURDICK Sewing Machine. s Sewing Machine made. 
OUR MINNESOTA the equal of regular 850.00 and €60.00 agents’ machines. These and : 
§ many other high grade machines, beautifully illustrated and fully & 
described, the parts, mechanism and special features in our big, new, free Sewing Machine o 
Catalogue. YOU MUST WRITE FOR IT. We can surely save you $10. 00 to $20.00 on any kind of a —— 
5 on any Sewing Machine ordered. For Free 
THREE MONTHS FREE TRIAL Seutup Machine Catalogue, the most wonderful 4 


price offerings ever made, our liberal terms, pay after received offer and THREE MONTHS’ 


this od- out and ‘mailto SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


OLT 


TR, 
—_ MARK 


CAY(ENECMS 


CARBIDE FEED GENERATOR 


Gives Light at Night 


THE J. B. COL7 CO., 21 Barclay Street, Dept.D. New York 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Largest Makers of Acetylene Apparatus and Stereopticons. 












SEND FOR FREE BOOK 






PAG 





Rese 


July 23d. 1902. 

GENTLEMEN:—It affords me, very 
much pleasure to testify to the excel- 
lence of light produced through your 
Acetylene Gas Apparatus, installed in 
my residence at Shelter Island, N.Y. 

Tl.e plant requires very little attention, 
produces a perfect light, and gives the 


best of satisfaction. . 
Very truly yours, JoHN W. WEBER. 





AREY 







BOSTON 






Pe nee 
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“Premium — 
Bitter Chocolate 


Is made from carefully selected Cocoa. It con- 
tains no adulterants whatever; guaranteed the 


best chocolate made for all culinary purposes. 
DIRECTIONS.— To one pint of boiling milk or milk 

and water add one square of Chocolate, stir until 

dissolved, sweeten to taste. Boiling one to five minutes 


improves flavor. 
«+-MAQE BY... 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Purest and Best Chocolate Made 


For Chocolate Icing, Cake Filling, Drinking Chocolate, Caramels, Fudge, etc. 
ABSOLUTELY UNLIKE ANY OTHER. 


No “treatment” with alkalies; no adulteration with flour, starch or ground cocoa 
shells; nothing but the nutritive and digestible product of the choicest Cocoa Beans. 





Caution! As there are inferior Bitter Chocolates, with similar wrapper and label, be sure you get LOWNEY’S. 


IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


There are different Kinds of piano players, but none_of them has succeeded in 
attaining the perfection found in 


THE CHRCILIAN, tee * ilino rvaven. 


The Cecilian enables anyone to perform the most difficult piano music without practice. It is 
the only piano player which is easily operated by anyone and which makes possible the accurate and 
perfect rendition of all kinds of music. Years of unceasing toil in practice would not enable you to 
do what you can do in a few minutes with the Cecilian. Send for our free descriptive booklet ‘‘ H”’ 

Its price is $250.00 and is sold on the easy-payment plan. 

THE FARRAND ORGAN CO., _. # = . > > = DETROIT, MICH. 


BOSTON, MASs.--Henry F. Miller & Sons INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Starr Piano Co. PITTSBURG, PA.—C. M. Stieff. 
Piano Co. KANSAS CITY, MO.—Ge Bindbeutel. ST. LOUIS, MO.—Jesse French Piano & 
CHICAGO, ILL.—J.O. Twichell. Los ANGELES, CAL.--( ge J. Birkel Co. Organ Co. 
CINCINNATI, O.—D. H. Baldwin & Co. MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Mondschein Piano Co. ST. PAUL, MINN.—S. W. Raudenbush & Co. 
CLEVELAND, O.—J. T. Wamelink & Sons NEW YORK CITy, N. Y.—Simpson, Crawford Co. SAVANNAH, GA.—McArthur & Sons Cou, 
Piano Co PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Gimbel Bros. rOLEDO, O.—The Starr Piano Co. 
DENVER, COL —Knight-Campbeli Music Co PORTLAND, ME.—Cressey, Jones & Allen. WASHINGTON, D. C.—E. F. Droop & Sons. 
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"ae Lomb Lenses and Shutters 


Ser" SOLO ROUND THE WORLD 


poate he Teaiss Chatagsop inte Wot 


NOTICE! The amount of this cherk will be placed at the disposal of ZB rs ee CA 6 Osticad Cw 
competent judges to be awarde@iforithe best photographs made with DAME. LG OVE fe cat Ze: 
Bausch & Lomb Lenses and Shutters submitted for judgment on or 


) before January 1, 1903. Classes for all kinds of work and for Kodak, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 = 
= Premo, Poco and other hand cameras with B. & L. Lenses being provided. who will send full information on request. 


3 “WOLVERINE” Self: came re 
Reversing 


GASOLINE MARINE 
ENGINES 


SAFE COMPACT POWERFUL 
ECONOMICAL 
STARTS IT 
rue Lever gevenses 17 
oe jlutely Reliable 
Yo Noise NoSmoke Ne Odor 
No"C eaniine "No Vibration 
Thoroughly Water-Jacketted 
Automatic Generator 
Removable Igniters 
18 H. P. Self-Starting and Reversing Engine Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Engines from 2 to 60 Horse Power 


Launches from 18 to 75 feet in Length 
Write for Descriptive Catalogue to 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 140 South Froat st. 
GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., U.S.A. NEW YORK, 25 Warren St. 
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i A your dealer or serit ee ony addess 
cash with order CATALOGUE FREE UP 
Iver JoNnson'sArms & Cycle Works Ff) 
FITCHBURG.MASS.US.A. F 
99 Chambers St. New York 


He ort swith new 


Edison Moulded Records and Phonograph, pro duces perfect 
tones; clearer, louder and more natural than ever heard be- 
fore on a phonograph. Endless amuseme nt for the long 
. Famous Orchestras and Band Music, all Instru- 
olo Send for completeC “atalo; ygue O 

ds, DOUGLAS & CO.. 

10 West 22d St.. New York. 89¢ hambers St. 








smokeless cartridges, made by U. M. C. Co., to fit the regular .38-55 Marlin re- 
peaters with Smokeless Steel Barrels, give high velocity, flat trajectory and great 
smashing power. They can be reloaded with black powder as the twist of the rifles 
is adapted to both velocities. 

120 page catalogue, 300 illustrations, cover ir nine colors mailed for 3 stamps. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., - ~ - - ° NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE “MOBILE” COMPANY’S LIGHTEST CARRIAGE, 
A $650 RUNABOUT, 
























= F 


could not be better built if $5,000 were charged instead of $650 for it. Zest material of every kind. 
Drop forgings, ball bearings, steel tubing, painting and upholstery all of the very best and equal 
to those on $2,000 ‘* Mobiles. *’ 

The $650 wagon does not have water regulator and some other attachments. These can 
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Copyright, 1902, New York Herald. 
AUTOMOBILE POLO WITH $650 ‘* MOBILE’’ RUNABOUTS. 
be added at an additional cost, but in other respects it is a perfect carriage. The carriages shown 
in accompanying illustrations, which have been obtained through the courtesy of the New York 
Iferald, are all those of $650 Runabout ‘‘Mobiles.’’ 





‘‘ KIRKSIDE, 
‘‘Roxsury, New York, August 27, 1902. 
“THE ‘MosBiLe’ COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
‘‘Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.: 
‘‘DEAR Sirs :—I am writing to thank you for the copy of the Automobile Blue Book 
that you so kindly sent, and which | think very helpful. 
‘You will be glad to know I am very much pleased with the automobile, which 


has proved to be a great success. 
“Very truly, HELEN MILLER GOULD.” 
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Copyright, 1902, New York Herald, A CLEAN STROKE. 
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Copyright, 1902, New York Herald. 


* CoLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 
New York, April 25, 1gor. 

** Dear Sir :—This is my second season as a user of the 
‘Mobile,’ and I continue to find it highly satisfactory, surpass- 
ing in pleasure and utility every other vehicle. We have had no 
accidents, either to occupants of the ‘ Mobile’ or to others on the 
road, for the quietness of the mechanism reduces to a minimum 
the frightening of horses. The machine works admirably, and 
with the improvementss of the present year, recently added, 
promises to give perfect and economical service. 

** My coachman, who before the advent of the ‘ Mobile’ was 
without experience in machinery. quickly mastered the mechan- 
ism and rarely requires outside help. My thirteen-year-old son 
is an expert operator. 





“Yours very truly, 
““E. D. Easton.’ 


’ 


“66 Broapway, NEw York, July 30, 1900. 

‘* Dear Sir:—I have had my * Mobile’ just six weeks, during 
which time I have covered over 1,700 miles on some of the best 
and some of the worst roads I have ever seen. I climbed the 
Shawnee Hill near Delaware Water Gap, also the long moun- 
tain road up to Lake Mohonk,without an accident or breakdown, 
and I have not broken my first water-glass. 

**As I knew nothing about the machinery when I bought the 
‘Mobile,’ I felt that my freedom from accident is due in a great 
measure to the excellence of the material and workmanship of 
your carriage. ‘The pump has never failed to work, and I have 











A DASH DOWN 


THE FIELD. 


not spenta dollar for repairs. I have certainly given the car- 
riage a severe test, and I thought you might like to know the 


result. Truly yours, 
* W. B. Bowne.” 


**Dr. RicHarpD R. Smirn, 
Granp Rapips Micu., August 16, 1901 

** Gentlemen :—I purchased a * Mobile’ of you last September, 
and have traveled about 6,000 miles in the same since -then. I 
have used it in all kinds of weather, and our roads are not of the 
best, sothe machine has had rather hard service 

‘*T have enjoyed immensely my machine. I use it in my work 
each day, and for many long delightful runs. 1 find that good 
care insures lack of trouble. I seldom have any repairs now 
worth mentioning. Yours very since.e.y, 

**RicHaArD R. SmitH.”' 


*“ THE ALASKA, 

**Ocgkan Grove, N. J., June 19, 1902 
“Dear Sir:—1 have just come from a trip to the Delaware 
Water Gap, Mount Polores, etc., making a total mileage of 505 
miles without any breakage whatever, except puncture in tires 
and tw»? broken spokes. Also, have the honor of running the 
first auto that has climbed Moshers Knob—a mountain near 
the Gap that has been tried by several and all failed. Mine 

went up without a stop, except for a frightened horse. 


* Respectfully, N. H. Kitmer.” 
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A LIVELY SCRIMMAGE, ILLUSTRATING THE PERFECT CONTROL OF THE DRIVER OVER THE MACHINE. 
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Write Dept. 
N for 
Illustrated 


at Factory ' aa S Book 


TWO of the nine Blue Ribbons (100 per cent.) for completing a strenuous 100 | 
mile run without stop, at Chicago, August 2, 1902, were awarded 


The Oldsmobile 


The judges could not be shaken from their opinion that The Oldsmobile is The Best Thing 
On Wheels, for there is nothing to watch but the Road, and all roads are alike to the 
Oldsmobile, which is built to run and does it. 

SELLING AGENTS 


Oldsmobile Co., 138 W 38th St., New York Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha 
Oldsmobile Co., 1124 Connecticut Ave., Washington 20., 873 

Quaker City Auto. Co., 138 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 
H. B. Shattuck & Son, 239 Columbus Avenue, Boston George Hannan, 145 
Banker Bros. Co., East End, Pittsburgh Ciark & Hawkins, 903 Texas Ave, Housto ‘ : 
Oldsmobile Company, 411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. The Manufacturers Co., 26 Fremont St. San Francisco 
William E. Metzger, 254 Jefferson Ave., Detroit A. F. Chase & Co., 215 Se. Third St., Minne apolis 
Ralph Temple & Austrian Co., 293 Wabash Ave., Chicago Oldsmobile Co., 728 } onal Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis, Abbott Cycle Co., 411 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
Rochester Automobile Co.. 170 South Av., Rochester, N. Y F. E. Giibert, Jacksonville, Fla. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
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A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 






STEREOPTICONS and VIEWS 
; for Public Exhibitions, Church Entertainments 
for illustrating sermons. Many #12e8, all prices. Chance for men 





with little capital to make money. 260 page catalog free. This handsome county 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 42 Nassau St., New York. map. 48x34 inches, is 
= . - - mn . - mounted on rollers, ready 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND MOVING PICTURE MACHINES. to hang onthe wall. Itis printed incolors, 
All styles, Electric, Calcium, Acetylene, also is thoroughly up to date and is particu- 

Wonderful Bright White Light, intensely brill- larly interesting and valuable, as it shows 

iant, fits any lantern; used everywhere. Lantern in colors the different divisions of territory 

slides for schools and colleges. Illustrated stories in America acquired since the Revolution. 


and songs. New Bowser stories, funniest ever il- * is Fi c - Rate 
lustrated. Send for great combination offers and The original thirteen States, a. 
bargain lists. urchase, the Texas annexation, the 
Williams, Brown & Earle, Dept. 14, 918 Chestnut St., Phila. adsden purchase. the cession by Mexico 
_— and the Northwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will be sent to 


WE ARE SEEKING reliable men and women in all parts of any address on receipt of 15 cents in post- 
; - INXS the country who have leisure to take in age to pav for packing and transportation. 
ort THE COSMOPOLITAN'S subscription work. Send references and your P.S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
address to the Subscription Department, COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE y CC “hi 

Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York. C.B. & Q. Ry. Co.,209 Adams St., Chicago 








Mediterranean 


and Orient, 
Jan. 29th and Feb. 7th, 
65 days, $400, up. 


West Indies 


January 14th, 21 days, 
%150, up. 


Norway, Sweden 
Chartered, takes our party Only, like a yacht, to the 
and Russia WEST INDIES, also NORWAY, SWEDEN 


Chartered, takes our party only, likea yacht, to the 
: : 3 , * July 2, 1903, 42 days, 
MEDITERRANEAN and the ORIENT, $275, up. pa —_ ere ~~ 
- pp! g < i ints « ere ° 


Stopping atall Points of Interest 
No Overcrowding. 


Modern Steel OCEAN LINERS turned into YACHTS for our Patrons 


A new era in World's Travel for Tourists, affording a convenience, economy and safety never before dreamed of. 
We refer to any of our party to the Mediterranean on the *‘ Celtic’’ last year as to the perfect satisfaction afforded 
by this modern mode of travel. For complete particulars address, FRANK C. CLARK, III Broadway, New York. 
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PORTSMEN have made plans 
for their annual hunting trip, they 
know where game is plenty and 

have decided where to go. There are 
probably many who have overlooked the 
one important item of a ze/table FIRE=# 
ARM, ‘Vhe ‘‘open season” is here, and 
nothing can prevent a successful trip un- 
less it be a foor gun. We make the 
reliable kind, and have a line of 
RIFLES from $3.00 to $150.00 


PISTOLS _ from $2.50 to $50.00 
SHOTGUNS from $7.50 to $25.00 


And they are favorably known the world over. 


Every gunner should carry one of our 
RIFLED BULLET SHELLS, which 
makes a RIFLE out of any SHOTGUN. 


Our $1000.00 RIFLE CONTEST 


closes October 31. It is open to young 

people under 20. Send 10 cents in stamps, 

state caliber of rifle, if a STEVENS, 

for 12 targets and book of conditions. 
Any dealer in sporting goods can furnish our 
ARMS. |i they don’t have them in stock do 
not accept a substitute, as we will ship direct 
(express paid) on receipt of price. 


FREE Our new so6 ‘pegs Mimawrated 


catalogue is informa- 
tio for those who shoot. Send for a 
copy, we will mail it to any address. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL Co., 
No. 405 MAIN STREET, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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THis Masters Voice™ 


Victor Talking Machine Distributers 
Chicago, Ill.—The Talking Machine Co., 107 Macison St. 
Chicago, Ill.—Lyon & Healy. 

New York, N.Y.—Victor Distributing & Export Co., No. 1 Broadway. 
New York, N. Y.—C. Bruno & Son, 356 Broadway. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—W. D. Andrews, 216 FE. Railroad St. 

Boston, Mass.—The Eastern Talking Maching Co. 

Boston, Mass.—John C. Haynes & Co 

Kansas City, Mo.—J. F. Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. 
Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Talking Machine Co. 

Jacksonville, Fla.— Metropolitan Talking Machine Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Western Electric Co., 933 Market St. 

New Orleans, La.—National Automatic Fire Alarm Co. 
Cincinnati, O.—The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co, 

Baltimore, Md.—H. R. Eisenbrandt's Sons. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—P. A. Powers, 643 Main St. 

St. Louis,Mo.-Victor Talking Machine, Limited, Carleton Building. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Simmons Hardware Co. 
San Francisco, Cal.—Sherman Clay & Co. 

Dallas, Texas.—Sanger Bros. Dry Goods Co. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—J. A. Rickard. 

St. Paul, Minn.~Koehler & Hinrichs. | Omaha, Neb.-A. Hospe, Jr. 
apolis,’Ind.-Carlin & Lennox. | Pittsburgh, Pa.-S, Hamilton. 
n, Neb.-The Wittmann Co. Detroit, Mich.-Grinnell Bros. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., 
Stephen Girard Building Philadelphia 


I offer as complete a 
or d course of Physical Cul- 
ture as has ever been 
ae mailed for $20, 

PHYSICALCULTURE SIMPLIFIED 

FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

Just published by the author 
PrRoF. ANTHONY BARKER 
This book is finely bound in cloth. The 
system of instruction it includes is illus- 
trated with 64 full-page half-tones from 
LIFE—covers every condition is thor- 
oughly explanatory. A result of 15 years’ 
practical experience. Followinstructions 
outlined_and never pay another doctor’s bill. Sent postpaid 
for $1. Money returned if not satisfactory. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER'S SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 
1164 BROADWAY, DEPT. C, NEW YORK 


























WRITE FOR 
OUR 


FREE 


1902 


BICYCLE 
CATALOG 


Jeol} 5 ano NINETY: 
ai FIVE CENTS 


a Buys the eele- 

i) Sis high 

grade = 

odel K BICYCLE, 28-inch wheel, 

Le 1 BURDICK B Crete juipment, k je 

cluding high grade guaranteed pneumatic tires, oe 

3 justablehandle bars, fineleathercovered grips. wees 

saddle, fine ball bearing pedals, nickel trimmings, beautifully OOTEE. 

throughout, any color enamel. STRONGEST GUA ANS _ 

10.95 for the celebrated 102 KENWOOD Bicycle. $12. a ae 

Readelentes 1902 ELGIN KING or ELGIN QUEEN Bicycle. $14.95 TON rs 

highest grade 1902 bicycle made, our three-erown nickel joint ge se 

JOSEPHINE, complete with = a finest equipment, eee Bicycle 
at res, @ regula le . 

WY HAVCEDEE TRIAL on = blayele ordered. For the most 

wonderful bieyele offer ever heard of, our 


fter received offer, writefor our Free 1902 Bicycle 


RS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, iL. 
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Result of a Single Shot from a .303 SAVAGE Expanding Bullet. 


== SAVAGE, 


THE TIMES. 
Examine into the 

which is the TWENTIETH g . eo RY ARM. Ouy ee 
repeating rifle in the world sHEST DEVELOL 

SPORTING RIFLE Ce a oe 1 to shoot SIX DIFFRRENT 


merits of the 


s. 
CARTRIDGES, Sega ee d for LARGE AND SMALL GAME. 
ery rifle thoroughly guaranteed. Write for new 





303 and 30-3 
illustrated catalogt > (D). 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 
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TRADE MARK 
Copyrighted, 1900, by The U. 8. Playing Card Co. 
The Priscilla Card Back. 


UTICA, 


NEW YORK, U. S.A. 


Manufacturers of Savage 


> Magazine and Magnetic Hammers. 


Send for circular. 


Social card parties are inexpensive 


PLAYING 
CARDS 


The Best 
25c Card 
Made 


Ask your dealer for 
them or send 25 cents to 
us for sample pack 
The American 
Playing Card Co., 

Kalamazoo, 

Michigan. 





and easily arranged. Guests and 
hostess, alike, enjoy themselves. 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


Gold edges—highly polished, 
thin, springy—contribute to per- 
fect enjoyment. New pictorial 
designs in many colors—Delft, 
George and Martha Washington, 
Napoleon and Josephine, and a 
great variety of others. Ask your 
dealer to show you these cards. 

The U.S. Playing Card Co. 


Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


64-page illustrated booklet, telling how to 
entertain with cards, sent for 4c. in stamps. 


Department 9 
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Your 
Dining Room 


will afford twice the pleasure and 
service if furnished with one of 
our Combination Tables. Makes 
good billiards possible in your 
own home. A handsome, mas- 
sive dining or library table, beau- 
tifully made and finished. Re- 
moval of top converts it into a 


billiard or pool table of superb 






playing qualities. The famous 


PS iis aid 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Indianapolis Combination Table 
Library—Dining—Billiard—Pool. 
has playing qualities equal to a $500 Billiard Table. Expert billiard players, ministers and parents, 


endorse it. Bed of superior Vermont slate; quick, live, sensitive cushions; accurate angles. Im- 
ported French Billiard cloth, true balls, cues well balanced. None better for library or dining room. 


Write for our new illustrated catalogue, season 1902-03, and full information. 


COMBINATION BILLIARD MFG.CO., 394 N. Claypool Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine is tlte best 
Hair Restorative known. It preserves the hair 
from parasitic attacks, tones up the hair bulbs, 
cleanses the scalp and positively removes dan- 
druff. 

ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine is also a most 
excellent hair dressing. The sweet and refined 
odor which it leaves in the hair makes it a toilet 
luxury. 

Sold Everywhere. 
4 oz. bottles, 50c. 8 oz. bottles, $1.00 
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LEARN FROM 


Successful Men 


Study the Systems and Methods that made them 
successful. Wrap a quarter in an envelope NOW 
and send to 


SYSTEM — A Monthly Magazine 


for three months’ trial subscription. Learn what its experts know about increasing 
sales, handling correspondence, ‘‘bookless’’ book-keeping, collecting, buying, manufac- 
turing, banking, publishing, insurance, the professions. Be an up-to-date business-man 
—thoroughiy posted. Full year $1.00. THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Micu. 


A | Ep STOPPED FREE 
Permanently Cured by 
E SY DR. KLINE’S GREAT 
NERVE RESTORER 


No Fits after first day’s use. Consultation, personal or by 

mail; treatise and #2 TRIAL BOTTLE FREE to Fit 

patients who pay expressage only on delivery. Permanent 

Cure, not only temporary relief, for all Nervous Disorders, 

Epilepsy, Spasms, St. Vitus’ Dance, Debility, Exhaustion. 
DR. R. H. KLINE, Ld., 

Founded 1871. 981 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


The Cosmopolitan Prasad’ $1.00 

































Sexa uS five names and 
addresses of ladies i0 t 
who have pianos, and C Ss. 

for postage, package, etc,and we will sen 
you one beautiful Rolled Gold Heart Neck- 

lace with your initial engraved on heart, 
and three numbers of Evening Hours free. 

All men and women who are bright and wide- J 

awake like Evening Hours. Only 5,000 of these beautiful Neck- 

laces will be given away on receipt of 10 cents for postage and 
ackage. After that the regular price will be 50 cents 


vening Hours, Dept. 11 Weehawken, Node 


’ 
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Reached in greatest luxury 
by the Transcontinental 
train leaving Chicago 8.00 
p.m. daily and reaching 
San Francisco in less than 
three days. Reduced rate 
round-trip excursion ticketson 
sale daily; liberal return limits. 





MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN 'xt# WORLD 


Compartment observation 
cars, drawing-room cars, din- 
ing cars, buffet-library cars 
(with barber and bath); elec- 
tric lighted throughout. The 
best of everything. Two 
other fast trains daily at 
10.00 a. m. and 11.30 p. m. 


CET aan 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
MATE ne 


MS ae ele a 


When you write, please mention “ 


Velox 


will give you 
the most sat- 
isfactory re=- 
sults from 
your vaca- 
tion nega- 
tives. | 


Softness and 
richness with pure 
blacKs and mellow 
high lights are 


Velox character= 


The 


istics. 


It prints by any 
light. No dark room 
required. 


NEPERA CHEMICAL Co. 
Division of the General Aristo Co. 


NEPERA PARK, N. Y. 


Velox is sold by all dealers, 


Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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amaicay 


THE GEM 


OF THE 


West Indies 


Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the WEST INDIA 


ISLANDS. It is a Delightful Tropical 
Resort, with Equable Climate, 


And Is Most Comfortably Reached by The 












Splendid Twin-Screw Steamships 


Admiral Dewey Admiral Sampson 


Admiral Farragut Admiral Schley 
(From Boston,Weekly) (From Philadelphia, Weekly) 


——-OF THE— 


United Fruit Company 


These are all ships of the finest construc- 
tion, with accommodations as perfect as 
private yachts. They carry the United 
States mail, and are constructed and 
maintained especially for the highest 
class of Passenger business. Every 
detail which will contribute to 
the pleasure and comfort of 
tourists has been given atten- 
tion. 
Sailings weekly from Boston 
and Philadelphia. 
Round trip, including 
Stateroom accommo- 
dation and meals, 
$75. One way $40. 


Send for our beautiful 
booklet,whether you 
contemplate this 
trip cr not. 






Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical 
vegetation, its towering mountains, and 
picturesque valleys, its perfect winter climate, 
and excellent hotels far eclipses any other 
winter resort in European or American waters. 











UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 


Pier 5, N. Wharves, PHILA. 
Long Wharf, BOSTON 


—— 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan,” 6 
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More than Twice as Big. 


1901—3,800 miles. 
1902—-8,000 miles. 


From a local line, 3,800 miles long, whose 
interests were almost entirely confined to Illinois, 
Iowa and Missouri, the Rock Island System has 
branched out until its rails now fairly gridiron 
the Central West—from Minnesota to Texas and 
from the Great Lakes to the foot-hills of the 
Rockies—a territory a thousand miles long, a 
thousand miles wide, supporting a population of 
more than 21,000,000 people, and capable of sup- 
porting four times that many. 


John Sebastian, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island System, Chicago. 


This is one of a series of announcements which are intended to bring home to the 
traveling and shipping public the facts that the Rock Island is one of the world’s 
great railroads; that it is in perfect physical condition; that the territory tributary to 
its lines is as rich as any on the globe; that the Rock Island enjoys the distinction of 
being the only Western railroad which has north and south, as well as east and west 

lines—an advantage wnich, in time, will make it the strongest, most 
independent and most self-sufficient raiiroad system in the United 
States. 

Travelers should use the Rock Island. Business men should locate 
in the towns along its lines. Farmers and stock raisers should buy 
land in the territory i. traverses. Reasons why will be furnished on 
request. 








When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Traveling at Night | 
5 18 ! 
Said a noted traveler: ‘‘I always use the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway in 
my travels because I am sure of a good night’s rest in the sleeping car.”’ 
This statement hits the nail squarely on the head. 
No heaving and lurching of the car, noisy rail joints, nor rough, sharp jolts, but just an 
easy, quiet, steady swing ahead. ‘ 
Minimum of fatigue, maximum of pleasure and safety, and punctual service, these 6 


things have made the Lake Shore the greatest through train line in America. 





Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston and New York are knit closely together by i 
its great trains. : 3 

Send for booklet, ‘‘Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” contains useful information; also “Book of Trains.” 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 2 








**The Busy Man’s Train.” 


Exposition 
Flyer 


“Big Four 


From 


Appropriate in its Name, 


Appropriate in its Route, 


Appropriate in its Character— 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 





CN aa a 


This is Ze century of all the ages. & e te 
The New York Central’s 20-hour train : 
between New York and Chicago (the two Cincinnati 
great commercial centers of America) is 
The train of the century, and is appro- To 
priately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” Sf. fouls 


A copy of the “Four-Track News,” containing Write for Rates and Folders 


a picture of “ The 20th Century Limited,” and a 
deal of useful information regarding places to 
visit, modes of travel, etc., will be sent free, post 
paid, on receipt of five cents, by George H. Daniels, 





Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 

General Passenger Agent, New York Central, | Gen’] Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Ass’t Gen’] P. & T. A. 

Grand Central Station, New York. 5 « a gt SOE: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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When you write, please mention *‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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FREE BOOK ABOUT 


Belfast Mes 


Linen Underwear 


an 


Woolen Underwear has Seen its Best Days 

BELFAST MESH has real absorbent properties; takes up excretions 

and moisture quickly and evaporates them rapidly. It may be 

It cannot shrink. When it has 

become wet, dries quickly, and body is surrounded by dry fabric and dry air. 
OUR FREE BOOK is handsome and convincing 

BELFAST MESH is sold by all dealers or direct by mail if desired. 


boiled any number of times. 


It is designed for thinking people. 


that wears to the satisfaction of the purchaser 


or money cheerfully refunded. 


_¢ 


a 
= 


*, 


: 


~ 


It explodes the “‘wool for warmth”’ theory. 


Po, Se 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO.,322 Mechanic Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Many physicians say that the 
only.perfectly hygienic bed 
in existence is the 


“EZ YBE 


Kapok Mattress. 


Made of a vegetable fibre which 
is absolutely non-absorbent, free 
from all oils, and cannot mat nor 
pack down. There are twenty 
reasons Why it is superior to the 
best hair, cctton or felt mattress- 
es. Willsend you an Ezybed on 


Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. 
If you do not think it superior to any 
other mattress you ever saw, return it at 
ourexpense. We pay all express charges. 

Weh a beautiful b about 
beds. May we send you a copy? 
THE A. A. BOHNERT CO., 
Dept.E, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





~ Shoe 


For Men and Women. 


Up-to-dateness is the leading feature in all our 
footwear and we know we offera shoe second to none in style. 
Send for its Elite Shoes recommend themselves. Mail 

ae, orders have special attention. 

SS > Catalog free. Ask your 
Ss dealer for the Elite Shoe, 
If you are unable to buy 
our shoe of him, write to our 
Mail Order Dept., and we 
will send you a pair on re- 
ceipt of price. We send toall 
parts of the United States, 

Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Philippine Islands, 
Canad Great Britain, 
Gern exico, and 
al reached” by 
Post for #8.75 
extra 25 cents 

urriage and 


Our 
Enamel Blucher Style 
No. 161. 


$3:50 


Cc. LYMAN SNOW, 
132 NLincoln St.,Boston,Mass.,U.S.A. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Swell. 


Reputation 


is what people think about 
it. Character is what it 
really is. 

The Florsheim Shoe has 
a reputation—good reputa- 
tion-—-what people think of 
it. Back of that is the char- 
acter of the Shoe itself — 
what it is, and why. 

Every Florsheim Shoe is 
made up on a foot-size 
anatomical last that certi- 
fies comfort. 

The close sewed seams, 
newest shapes, fine finish 
certify style. 

Custom makers charge 
$8 to $12 for shoes no better 
than The Florsheim Shoe, 
$5. Wedon’t need to talk 
about it if you’re wearing a 
pair—you know—we know. 

Ask any dealer who handles 

The Florsheim Shoe—he’!] tell 

you more about them, or write 

us, we’ll send you FREE the 


new edition “The Florsheim 
Way of Foot Fitting.” 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO 


The Florsheim *“*\WET-DEFI” 
shoe—absolutely waterproof—can 


—— 
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SUSPENDER 


‘Ut stretches from tip to tip.” 


and gives double the comfort; the most perfect 
adjustment for shoulder motion, and a big surplus 
of wear over any other suspender made. 

Elastic webbing throughout—the patented Chester 


Graduated Elastic Cord Ends—the fascinating Slid- 
ing Link (rustiess)—all combined to give this result. 


Write for Booklet and complete Sample Graduated § 


Elastic Cord End as used. 
5 All dealers have or can easily get them 
Price 50c. or we will send you a pair prepaid upon 
receipt of the price. Money back if you are not satisfied. 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO, 
35 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass, 


yr pegs ee 
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Canadian Factory, 
Brockville, Ont. 


Bl ONEITA 
Ben Wee Elastic Ribbed 
| “i Py Union Suits 


cover the entire body like 
an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but softly 
and without pressure. Wo 
buttons down the front. 
Made for men, women and 
young people. Most con- 
venient to put on, being 
entered at the top and 
drawn on like trousers. 
With no other kind of 
underwear can ladies ob- 
tain such a perfect fit for 
} dresses or wear comfort- 
ably so small a corset. 
Made in great variety 
of fabrics and weight 
Sold by best 
dealers everywhere. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET. 


ONEITA MILLS 


| Dept. E 
1 Greene St., N. Y- 






When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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If you pay $3.50 or $3.00 for your 
shoes you are losing money; if you 
are paying $2.00 for shoes you are also 
losing money because for $2.50 you can 
buy the RADCLIFFE SHOE which 
| has twice the wear of any $2.00 shoe 
) Hf made, and equal to any $3.50 shoe on 
; the market. This is the verdict of 
thousands of women who are wearing 
RADCLIFFE SHOES and find them 
equal in wear to any made-to-order 
shoe which would 
cost them $5.00. 


Shoes for Women 


Ask your dealer to show you the line of Rad- 
cliffe Shoes for fall and winter. If he should 
not have them send us his name and we will 
tell you where to get them and send you, 
free, a book of Radcliffe styles. 





For preserving and renewing shoes 
use only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE C0., Dept. 1, Boston, Mass, 





== When you write, please mention ‘** The Cosmopolitan.” 














REMEMBER: 


HOOD’S 
TOOTH POWDER 


Cleanses the teeth, hardens the gums, 
sweetens the breath. 

It is antiseptic and germicidal, pre- 
vents dental decay, and is the most 
effective, delightful and economical of 


all dentifrices. 

Large Size, 25 cents. 
Mammoth Size, 50 cents. 
Free Sample. 


oa! FWA AND 


HOOD’S 
MEDICATED 


SOAP 


Makes and keeps the skin pure, active 
and healthy; soothing and healing in 
all cutaneous troubles; unequaled for 
the toilet and bath, shaving and sham- 
pooing. 

Trial Size, 10 cents. 

Full Size, 25 cents. 

Free Sample. 


3 FOOD 
PEPTIRON 


For the pale and nervous, dyspeptic, 
weak and generally run-down, is the 
most effective and agreeable of all tonics. 

It gives a good healthy color to the 
lips, cheeks and ears, nourishes and 
strengthens the nerves, creates an appe- 
tite, aids digestion, and promotes nat- 
ural, refreshing sleep. 

Delicate women and girls are finding 
it just what they peculiarly need. 

In pill form at $1 a box. By Mail. 
C. I. HOOD CO., Proprietors Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, Lowell, Mass. 


Iv’S GOOD” 
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COPPER CURES 
CONSUMPTION 


New Treatment for Consumption indorsed by Member of 
British Tuberculosis Congress—‘‘Antidotum Tubercu- 
lose’’ (the Copper Cure) Marvel of the Medical 
World—Hope for All, No Matter How Bad Off. 


Benefits Congressman Dingley’s Son and Cures Others of 
Quick, Galloping and Fast Consumption in Their Own 
Home—Any One Can Receive FREE Specially Writ. 
ten Books Which Explain Exhaustively the Cure * 
and Prevention of Consumption by ‘‘Antidotum 
Tuberculose’’—Let Every Reader of The Cosmo- 
politan Write the Company at Once. 








O. K. BUCKHOUT, 
Chairman Kalamazoo Tuberculosis Remedy Co. (Ltd.); Member 
of British Tuberculosis Congress; Member International 
Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 


Consumptives need not worry about their future any more, as 
the long-looked-for cure for consumption has at last been found, 
and a cure is now just as sure as in the simplest disease. To 
satif4fy yourself of this you have only to write the Kalamazoo Tu- 
berculosis Remedy Uo.,55 Main street, Kalamazoo, Mich., of which 
the chairman is Mr. O, K, Buckhout, a noted member of the Brit- 
ish Tuberculosis Congress and also of the International Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, composed of world-fa- 
mous men who have made consumption—its cure and prevention— 
a life study. This cure is something entirely new and is called 
“Antidotum Tuberculose,” or the Copper Cure, and is the only 
discovery we know of that absolutely kills all tuberculosis germs 
which cause consumption, as, unless this is done, the disease 
cannot be cured. As the name of the remedy tells, its chief in- 4 
gredient is copper, which metal has at last been found to be the 
deadly enemy of the consumption germ. ‘‘Antidotum Tuber- 
culose”’ is the original copper cure, 

You can tell if you have consumption by the coughing and 
hawking, by continually spitting, especially in the morning, when 
you throw yellow and black matter, by bleeding from the iungs, 
night sweats, flat chest, fever, weak voice, peculiar flushed com- * 
plexion, pain in chest, wasting away of the flesh, etc. Find out 
how the Copper Cure kills the germs, then builds up the Jungs, 
strengthens the heart, puts flesh on the body and muscles on the 
bones until the consumption is all gone and you are again & 
strong, healthy, robust man or woman. 

Don't doubt this, for the very same discovery benefited A. H. 
Dingley, a son of Congressman Dingley of Dingley Tariff Bill 
fame, who went West and South for relief and didn’t get it, and 
came back with death staring him in the face, and was benefited 
by Antidotum Tuberculose after all else had failed. It cured 
John Devries, of Kalamazoo, of galloping consumption; Adrian 
de Die, 1638 S. West street, of quick consumption; Paul De Smith, 
of Dalton, Mich., and many cases which wasted away to skeletons. 

So don't give up hope and don't spend your money in travel. At- 
tend to it right away, for consumption spreads to other members 
of the family. If you have consumption or fear you are —— 
posed to it write to-night to the Kalamazoo Tuberculosis Remedy 
Co., 55 Main street, Kalamazoo, Mich., and they will send you illus- 
trated and scholarly books free of charge telling you fully how the 
Copper Cure will cure you in your own home ia a very short time. 
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Please Tell Me a Friend 
ON Who Needs Help 





mber of 

bercu- 

| I e e 7 e 

_ No Money is Wanted—I Simply Wish To Send Him My Book 
c~y Magazine readers are in general intelligent. I address you because I 
— s appeal to intelligence, and because you—like all others—have friends who 
~ get sick. 


I ask you for their names—that is all. I ask it as an act of humanity. 
A postal card is sufficient. Just tell me which book to send. 

I will send it—and more. I will mail with it an order that any druggist 
will recognize. It will authorize the druggist to furnish the sick one six bot- 
tles of Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. He may take it a month at any risk. If 
it succeeds, the cost is only $5.50. If it fails, I will pay that druggist myself. 

I will leave the decision to the one who is sick. 

I mean just what I say. I am addressing people who can’t be reached by 
deceit. And most of those who read this are hone sst; 1 am counting on that. 

I will do as I promise, invariably and gladly. I have done so for years, 
I have furnished my treatment to hundreds of thou- 
sands on those terms. My records show that 39 out 
Y of each 40 pay because it succeeds. When it fails, 
nota penny is wanted. Your druggist collects from me. 

You may wonder why I do this, and I'll tell you. 

One reason is that I have so perfected my Re- 
storative that it does not often fail. 


fiember 





- Another is the absolute faith within me, that all 
2 that is required in almost any case—no matter how 
i dificult—is a test by the sick one. How could I bet- 

hich . 
e Brit- ter secure that test than by saying: ‘ Here are six 
ssocia- . 7 on [2 
rid bottles of my Restorative—use it 30 days. If it cures, 
ealled pay your druggist $5.50; if it fails, the loss is mine. 
germs This remedy alone strengthens the zzséde nerves. 
vem =O ~s hose are not the nerves that others doctor—the nerves of fee ‘ling and 
l'uber- 

we motion. I strengthen the inner nerve system which alone operates the 
g an 
‘hen vital organs of the body. I don’t treat the organs, for that is an error. 
Veom- But I bring back the nerve power which makes all vital organs act. You 
hung will know that [ am right, when you read my book, and you will know why 
we common treatments fail. 

A. Ht. r a ap e ° 
nl rhe final reason for my offer is this—I want those who need help to 
it, an 2 ° . a 
efited have it. I wish to offer that 
cured ; e248 . 
‘rian Simply state which book you | BOok No. 1 on Dyspepsia. help on conditions so fair that 
a eats ’ + ’ Book No. 2 on the Heart . 
-— , anc address Book No. 3 on the Kidneys. none may neglect ie 
mbers Dr. Shoop, Box 202 Book No. 4 for Women. ye = ’ : ’ 
redis- Bacine Wie Book No. 5 for Men (sealed) WU ill you—for a friend S sake 
,medy 5 E Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. |] a ae »} | . 7] 
be Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two bottles. —-e me someboc 5 whom other 
= At all druggists. remedies don’t cure ? 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopoiitan.”’ 
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SHAVING. 


TN bese 


“The only Soap fit for the Face” 


Made expressly for the face—to soften and prepare the beard for the 
razor—-to allay irritation—to leave the skin soothed, cooled, and 
refreshed—to make shaving easy, safe, agreeable. 


Wiliams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer docs not supply you. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap (Rd. or Sq.), 10c. Williams’ Glycerated Tar (Toilet) Soap, 10c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers), 6 round cakes, 1 lb. goc. Exquisite also for toilet. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO:, Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


Amusing ‘‘Changing Face’* Puzzle Sent for 2c. Stamp 





AT PEOPLE REDUCED| 


Your weight reduced from 2 to 5lbs. a week without dieting or purging, by the oldest and only standard remedy, OR. EDISON’S 
OBESITY PILLS. Absolutely harmless. Reduction sure and permanent; thousands of testimonials. Price $1.50 per bottle. 3 
bottles for $4. At druggists or sent direct by us prepaid. Write for book on Obesity sent sealed in plain envelope. 

Li No. 10 West 22d St., New Work City. 





ORING & CO., L’t’d, Dept. 8, 














rounded. Very moderate cost. Quick, sure, safe. 


ment meee be taken at home without WHY BE Nothing like it ever offered before. Send 4c stamps 
inconvenience or detention from busi- TH IN? for full particulars in plain sealed envelope. THE 
* 


ness. Address The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. P. 2, Lebanon, 0. 


MORPHINE HABIT CURED. vr.wy @§ Dr. RIVARD’S FLESH PRODUCING TREAT- 
Established since MENT for women guaranteed to increase your weight 
1875. 80,000 cases cured. The Treat- Ioto 25 pounds, Neck, arms, shoulders beautifully 


C.S. RIVARD CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Varicocele 
Hydrocele 


Cured to Stay Cured in 5 Days. 
No Cutting or Pain. Guaranteed 
Gure or Money Refunded. 


Und treat t this in- 
VARICOCELE viii, Gisease rapidiy disap- 


ears. Pain ceases almost instantly. The stagnant 
lood is driven from the dilated veins and all soreness 
and swelling subsides. Every indication of Varicocele 
vanishes and in its stead comes the pleasure of perfect 
health. Many ailments are reflex, originating from 
other diseases. For instance, innumerable blood and 
nervous diseases result“from poisonous taints in the 
system. Varicoceleif neglected will undermine the 
physical strength and depress the mental faculties, 
H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D. derange the nervous system, and ultimately produce 
The Master Specialist of Chicago, who Cures Varicocele. complicated results. In treating diseases of men I 
Established 1880. always cure the effect as wellas the cause. My method 
( Copyricutep ) of treatment is safe and permanent. 
I give a Legal Guarantee to cure you or refund your money. 


fi is what you want. M 
Certainty of Cure What I have done for others I can do for you. I CAN CURE You at Home. 


a a. Write me your condition fully and you will receive 
Correspondence Confidential. in plain envelope a scientific and honest opinion of 


your case, Free of charge. My home treatment is successful. My books and lectures mailed free upon application. 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M.D., 139 Tillotson Building, 84 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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DR.B.F.BYE ‘SANATORIUM 


Cured with Soothing Balmy Oils 


Cancer, Tumor, Piles, Fistula, Ec- 
zema, and all skin diseases, 

Cancer of the nose, eye, lip, ear. 
neck, breast, stomach—in fact, all 
internal or external organs—cured 
without knife or burning plasters, 
but with soothing oils. 

Send for illustrated book on above 
diseases. Home treatment sent 
when desired. 


DR. BENJ. F. BYE, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Has been used for over Sixty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their Children While Teething, with Perfect 
Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, 


Allays all Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy | 
Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. | 


for Diarrl ° 
Be sure sk for ** Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,”’ and take 
no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


CANCER 


Why endure great agony for many months, by improper treat- 


ment, and die, or die without treatment, when the largest Can- 


cers can be cured in about 2 weeks with but little pain? Many 
thousand ec aon sc ate ed within the last 40 years. Doctors and Min 

i klet with full exp! " 
to direct Ww. ¥. : oe y & Son. M.D., 137 N. Ja ames St. "Rome. N.Y 


—_—___ “ 


For 65 Years Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh 
Snuff has kept on Curing Catarrh 


The oldest Remedy, has a national reputation and 
has never been equaled for the instant relief and permanent 
cure of Caturrh, Colds in the Head, and the attendant Head- 
ache and Deafness, Restores Lost Sense of Smell. Immed- 
iate relief guaranteed. iaranteed perfectly harmless. 
Ask y dealer for it. Refuse all substitutes. 

Pmts. All druggists, or by mail, postpaid. 
Circulars free 


F. C. KEITH (Mfg.), Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SERVED AT ALL LEADING 
GI Seta Oe Va 


it tee ce sable PINTS 
AND SPLITS. THE STILL IN.4 GALLON 
BOTTLES 
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When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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HALL’S 
VEGETABLE  SICILIAN 


HAIR RENEWER 


Always restores color to gray hair, 
allthe dark, rich color it used to have. 
The hair stops falling, grows long and 
heavy, and all dandruff disappears. 
An elegant dressing for the hair, keep- 
ing it soft and glossy. A high-class 
preparation in every way. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


DENT" 


CORN GUM 


CS a S 


Gives almost immediate relief. 
ATALL DRUGGISTS IS AMD hes ae) andl ad 
THE GENUINE /S IN TIN BOXES. 


C.S.DENT & CO., DET 
































TOO FAT 


A person generally knows 
@when he is becoming too 
fleshy. As arule, however, 
he shuts his eyes to the fact, 
and believes it to be only 
temporary,untii he suddenly real- 
izes that he has gained many 
pounds and no remedy appears to 
be forthcoming. To you,who have 
drifted into this situation, we can 
offer truths that are beyond the 
shadow of questioning. We can 
bring down your weight, not by 
elaborate and expensive reduction 
remedies, but by simple treatment 
that brings health and strengthin 
itstrain. Our files are filled with 
hundreds, yes thousands of testi- 
monials to this effect, and are the 
best guarantees of our signal suc- 
cess. Here are two of many. Mrs, 
S. Mann, of La Motte, Ia., writes: 
Six y st 70 Ibs. 
of Fa nths by the 








= o 
Hall method, and I have not gained an ounce 


in weight since. 


LOST 40 POUNDS. 


Mr. Hugo Horn, 429 E. 63rd St., New York City, writes; 
‘“ Three years ago I took a four months’ treatment and was re- 
duced 40 lbs. in weight. I have not gained any in weight since.” 
We are giving away barrels and 

Barrels of Sample Boxes Free 
just to prove how effective, pleasant and safe this remedy is, to 
reduce weight. If you want one, send us your name and ad- 
dress and 4 cts. to cover postage, etc. Each box is mailed ina 
plain sealed wrapper with no advertising on it to indicate what it 
contains. Price large size box, $1.00, postpaid. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. 


HALL CHEMICAL CO., Dept. V, St. Louis, Mo. 


A BUNION 





BE YOUR OWN CHIROPODIST. We have a handsome 20 page 
illustrated booklet on ‘* How to have Easy, Healthy, Shapely Feet,” 
which we will mailto any address fora2e stamp. Bunions CAN 
be cured. The booklet tells you how to do it in your own home 
without cutting and without the slightest inconvenience. It also 
tells about the prevention and removal of corns, ingrowing toe 
nails and the treatment of all kinds of foot troubles. 

Send l0c for a sample ANTI-BUNION PLASTER. the only 
remedy known for the cure of bunions. Worth $1.00 a piece to anv 
one troubled with bunions. Send l5e for our GUARANTEED 
CORN CURE. If you do not find either of them as claimed you 
get your money back. 

FOOT REMEDY CO., Suite 527, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CONSUMPTION “:v° 


Home treatment. Don’t go south. Stay at 


medicated air. : zl 
Dr. GINNER, Williamspert, Ia. 


home. Write for particulars. 








Madge Lessing says: “‘I cannot say too much in praise of 
? +49 
Derma-Royale. I don't see how I ever got along without tt. 


Insures Pure, Soft, White Skin and a Beautiful Complexion 


4 Cures Eczema and Tetter. Absolutely and Permanently Removes 
Blackheads, Freckles, Pimples, Redness, Sunspots and Tan. 
Used with Derma-Royal Soap a Perfect Skin is Insured. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS OR MAY BE ORDERED DIRECT. 
DERMA-ROYALE, #1 per Bottle, Express pald. 
DERMA-ROYALE S@AP, 25c., by mail. 
Both in one package, $1.25, Express paid. 


SEND FOR FREE Book OF PORTRAITS AND TESTIMONIALS. 
THE DERMA-ROYALE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





When you write, please mention *‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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Produce each a disease 

Alcohol, having definite pathol- 
Opium ogy. The disease yields 

9 easily to the treatment 
Tobacco as administered at the 
2 following Keeley In- 
» Using » 


stitutes : 





A National Institution 


DURING the past twenty years the Keeley treatment has 

rescued so many thousands of men and women from the 
drink and drug habits that it has made staunch friends in every 
community. Among its adherents are some of the most distin- 
guished people in the country, including clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, editors, business men and government ofiicials. Ina 
word, the treatment, by reason of the great good it has done 
and is doing, has become a national institution, with head- 
quarters in many States, as appear herein. 





Here are the names of a few well-Known people 
who have indorsed and recommended the Keeley 
Treatment: 

Gen. NEAL Dow 














Rev. T. DeWitt TaLMaGE 


Col. C. H. Taytor JouN V. FarRwWELL, 
Judge-Advocate Gen. GrorsBEcK Dr. Epwarp McGLynn 
Rear-Admiral WALKER 
Ex-Governor CLauDE MATTHEWS 
Ex-Gov. JoHn P. ALTGELD 
LaFiin MILLs Rt. Rev. JoHn SHANLEY 
Rev. Dr. Gro. C. Lorimer 


Dr. PARKHURST 
Rev. Canon FLEMING 
Frances E. WILLARD, 
LuTHE! 
tx-Gov. HasTINGs 


V. Forsytn, U.S.A. 














Details of treatment and proofs of its“success sé ee on application to any 


of the institutes named. 


ALWAYS ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST TO YOU. 


Carson City, Nev. Providence, R. 1. 
Fargo, N. D. Columbia, 8. C. 
Nerth Conway, N. HI. Sioux Falla, S. BD. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. Dallas, Tex., 

White Plains, N. Y. Bellevue Place. 


Columbus, 0, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Portland, Ore. Richmond, Va., 


> 
Phitaaeekie ‘Dis Seattle, Washington 
i’ Waukesha, Wis. 


S12 North Broad &t. 
Charlestown, Ind, Boulder Hot Springs, Pittsburgh, Pa, Torento, Ont. 
Marion, Ind. Roulder, Mont. Winnipeg, Map. 


4246 Fifth Ave. 
‘*Non-Heredity of Inebriety,”” by Or. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed on application. 


Des Moines, Ia. 

Crab Orchard, Ky. 

New Orleans, La., 
1628-88 Felicity St. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Leos Angeles, Cal. 
San Franclaco, Cal., 7 
1170 Market St. : ertiand 
West Haven, Conn. sees 
Washington, D. C., s6° 
211 No. Capitol St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. 
Dwight, Lil. St. Louis, Me. 










LESLIE E. KE#LEY, M.D.,LL.D. 
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~ Perfect 
Curves 


which give to women a beautiful figure, are= 
produced quickly by YVestro. It fills outs 
all hollow and flat piaces, adds grace ands 
beauty to the neck, softensand clearss 
the skin, adds charm and attraction= 
to the plainest women. Beautiful 
Women everywhere owe their superbs 
figures. perfect health and matchiess = 
lovliness to VYestro. Absolutelys 
unfailing. Full information, news 
“Beauty Book,” testimonials, etc.,= 
sealed in plain package for 2c. stamp. S 


Address AURUM Cco., 


pt. State St., Chicago, = 
Ceceeeecneguer 
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Atositive Relief eo — 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, értir'stn o> 

“+A little higher in price, perhaps, than worthless substte 
‘stitates, but a reason for it.’’ Removes all odor of perspie 


ration. Delightful after Shaving. Soldeverywh r mailed 
‘on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). ymple Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


BUNIONS 


and ENLARCED JOINTS relieved 


and cured by 


‘* POND’S TOE SPRINC”’ 


Worn without inconvenience. Restores 





mtaananaaane 

















entire foot to its natural form and ac- 
tion. Senton approval. Money back 
if not satisfied. Send outline of foot 
and write for particulars. 








ORTHOPOEDIC SUPPLIES 
The Improved Instep Arch Supporter 
for * FLAT-FOOT ” 
Address me for all foot-ailments. 
M. ACHFELDT, . 
41 W. 24th &t., } ‘+ Suite X. 














Stare 


removed. Therefore Ear Drums and 
Other artificial aids never cure. 9% per cent. of all cases 


of Deafness is caused from Catarrh, and as Catarrh cannot 
exist under the use of **Actina,”’ nobody need be Deaf where the 
Actina Pocket Battery is obtainable. Are you seeking a cure? 
Then investigate *‘Actina.” Write today for a valuable book 
—Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary of Disease, Free. 


New York & London Electric Ass’n-, Dept. 8B, Kansas City, Mo. 





PAINLESS AND PERMANENT 


HOME CURE 


A TRIAL TREATMENT FREE 


Sent to anyone addicted to the use of Morphine, Opium, Laudanum, Cocaine or other drug habit. Con- 
tains Vital Principle heretofore unknown and lacking in all others. We restore the nervous and physical 


systems and thus remove the cause. A full trial treatment alone often cures. Confidential correspondence invited from 
all, especially physicians having refractory cases. Thousands of testimonials prove the worth of our cure. 


Write for free treatment today. 


ST. PAUL ASSOCIATION, Suite 806, 46 Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 




















































THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


To all who sufferfrom SPINAL DEFORMITI 


85 per cent. cheaper than the old methods. 100 per cent. better. Weighs ounces where 
others weigh pounds. For Men, Women and Children, none too young, none too old to be relieved. We 
offer the only Scientific Appliance ever invented for the relief and cure of this unsightly condition; cured 
the inventor Mr. P. B. Sheldon, of curvature of the spine of THIRTY YEARS’ STANDING. 


Throw away the cumbersome and costly plaster-of-paris and sole-leather jackets. 


Our appliance is light in weight, durable and conforms to the body as not to evidence that a support is 
worn. It is constructed on strictly scientific anatomical principles, and is truly a godsend to all sufferers 
from spinal troubles, male or female. We also make Scientific Appliances for protruding abdomen, weak 
back, stooping shoulders. Send for free booklet and ters from physicians, physical instructors, and those 
who know from experience of our wonderful appliances. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

Write to-day for measurement blank. Don't wait. 
———— 

Wesleyville, Pa. Iam permanently cured of a weak and deformed spine, by the use of the Philo Burt 
Company's Appliance. During the six months previous to procuring the appliance, I was unable to stand 
on my feet. After wearing it for six weeks, I could walk with the aid of crutches, and eight months from 
the time I first commenced the use of the Brace, 1 was able todo as much work as any able bodied man, 
My experience has convinced me that spinal trouble is the cause of many symptoms of disease, that can 
never be cured by treating the symptoms, and nothing but some support to remove the weight of the head 
and shoulders from the spine will give relief. I cannot say too much for your Appliances; they are so light 
and comfortable (and can be removed so easily) that it is almosta pleasure to wear one. GEO. LIST. 

Mr. List writes the above after six years’ experience with our appliance, the latter two years of which 
he has not worn any brace or support. 


PHILO BURT MFC. CO., 51 Tenth St., JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Try Free for 30 Days if 
THE PERFECT BODY BRACE 


lf it cures, pay. 
lf it doesn’t, then return to us 
and we refund money. 


That’s the Way 
We Sell Our Brace 


We couldn't do this if it did not 
cure and do allweclaim. Don’t fail 
to grasp this chance of a lifetime. 
Write to-day. This Brace is the 
only brace without understraps or 
shoulderstraps. It is the latest, 
most effective device to cure all 

women’s ailments of the nerves, generative and di- 
gestive organs, Fills a long-felt want with house- 


wives, clerks, stenographers, saleswomen and all pal _.lc_ oe zs. == 
who are weak and ailing. Ni x - 


Fits Any Figure—Thin or Stout 
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MYSELF CURED 


I will gladly inform anyone addicted to 


COCAINE, MORPHINE 
OPIUM or LAUDANUM 


of a never- failing harmless Home Cure, 


MRS. M.C. BALDWIN, 
P. O. Box 1212, = _ Chicago, Illinois, 











SEELEY’s 
HARD RUBBER 


TRUSSES 


CURE RUPTURE. 
Send for book—free. 
CHESTERMAN & STREETER, 
25 8. 11th Street, ’ 

Phila. << 














iti is fi F Fr i i <i its od at home by 
stays i Z s full of comfort. Has a tonic Opium, Laudanum and kindred habits curec D 
ne eee en ; ; : a treatment wholly new in method, action and results. No 


© ; y y < 7 ; yives x, a € ake ] ; 
1 ne gl yale fa anor _— figure and makes pain, suffering or prostration. You continue your regular 
comfortable. Worn with or with- work every day. No dreaded last stage or eer er 
out corset. Can’t be detected - a thorough lasting cure. Free trial treatment and sealec 
when worn, is easily adjusted and booklet sent on request. Write to-day to 


allows natural freedom of move- DR. K. F. PURDY, Suite 4, Binz Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


ment. oer ees 
SENT FREE—Testimonials and our il- Mothers ! Mothers ! ! others ! i 


lustrated booklet, ‘‘The Natural Way 


to Health” in plain sealed envelope. MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


Tell your trouble to our “Guide to NG 
Health Dept.” and receive profes- has been used for over Sixty Years by Millions of Mothers 


Set oivine et ee P for their Children While Teething, with Perfect 
the names of your friends who may be X é Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, 
in search of health and happiness. Allays all Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
ees ae ens § |for Diarrhea. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. 
wicranetindasse asics Be sure and ask for ‘* Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” and take 


no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





VARICOCELE CURED AT HOME. 


After an exhaustive study of pelvic and nervous diseases extending through 
my entire medical life, I became convinced some years ago that Varicocele was 
the foundation of almost all nervous break-downs among men. Ithen bent every 
energy toward the discovery of a cure for this disease, and two years ago suc- 
ceeded in perfecting and patenting a simple mechanical device with which I 
have since cured 3563 cases. I guarantee this device to cure any case of Varicocele 
painlessly, rapidly and permanently, without inconvenience or loss of time ftom 
business. A few months ago I was persuaded by some of my patients to advertise 
my device for the benefit of other sufferers, and my success has been so remark- 
able that I have determined to continue advertising on a much larger scale, until 
every sufferer from Varicocele has had an opportunity to learn of my device 
and to investigate its merits. : 

I will send sealed, my treatise on the cause, effect and cure of Varicocele to 
any sufferer free of charge, or my device in a plain sealed package, prepaid, upon 
the receipt of $2.00. Address, 


MARK M. KERR, M.D., 301 Park Blidg., Cincinnati, O. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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CURED HER EYES 


Of Cataracts and Granulated Lids. 


Mrs. A. D. Isherwood, Blissfield, Mich., a noted traveler and 
writer, came home from Europe to have Dr. Oneal cure her of a 
serious case of cataracts, complicated with granulated lids and 
partial paralysis of the optic nerves. ‘* The debt of gratitude I 
owe Dr. Oneal I can never repay,”’ said Mrs. Isherwood. ‘* His 
methods are new and original and perfectly painless. The treat- 
ment is mild and harmless and the recovery was steady from the 
first application. Dr. Oneal is a true, sincere gentleman.”’ 


THE ONEAL 
DISSOLVENT METHOD 


cured her. YOU CAN BE CURED AT HOME. 
Cataracts, Atrophy--all causes of blindness 
succumb to this mild medication which does its marvelous work 
without a knife, suffering or injury in any way. 


Cross-Eyes Straightened 


A new method--no knife or pain—successful in over 7,000 


cases. Samuel Plummer, Marietta, Ohio, was cured :, write him. 
Illustrated book, testimonials and Dr. Oneal’s advice FREE. 
Address 


OREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 511, 52 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


GOAT LYMPH SANITARIUM. 





Under the auspices of the Goat 
Lymph Sanitarium Association. 


PON request, full details and informa- 
tion will be sent, relative to the Goat 
Lymph Treatment. 
The Lymph is especially indicated in 
Neurasthenta, Nervous Prostration, Locomotor 
Ataxia, Paralysis, Epilepsy and certain types 
Of mere disorders where there is a functional 
psychosis. 

‘One of its greatest fields is in the treatment of dis- 
eases incident to premature old age. It is a strong 
invigorant and revivifier, and even in cases where the 
patients were 70 years of age has restored all the 
physiological conditions of youth, bringing back, some- 
times in increased force, the vigors and ambitions of a 
man of 40 or less.” 


(Extract from Chicago Chronicle, July 20.) 
Goat Lymph Sanitarium Association, 
Suites 25 and 27 Auditorium Bidg., 
CHICAGO. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 


1902 


i877 FOR 25 YEARS 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
use of the knife. 


As a logical result of our success 


+ 


. 

THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 
has, from a humble beginning, become the largest and most elegantly 
appointed private institution in the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases, and has no rivals. It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 
to investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
guest. All physicians are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


PILES 


CHRONIC CONSTIPATION 
ALL RECTAL DISEASES 


Cured at Home without 
Pain or Knife. 


THE ANAL SPHINCTER SYSTEM of treat- 
ment cures Hemorrhoids (Piles) and Chronic 
Constipation absolutely and permanently, 
restoring tone and elasticity to the Sphinc- 
ter Muscles and removing all inflamed con- 
ditions of the lower intestines. By reflex 
action on the sympathetic nervous system 
it strengthens the nerves and cures dyspep- 
sia. The treatment consists of rational 
manipulation of the rectal muscles anda 
scientific application of specific remedies. 
The treatment is administered by the patient 
in his own home, and costs but a nominal 
sum. If the Anal Sphincter System does 
not absolutely cure any case of Piles or 
Chronic Constipation WE REFUND ALL 
MONEY PAID. Write for free book. 


ANAL SPHINCTER SYSTEM, 


Suite 201, - - 78 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Accident Insurance 


provides indemnity for loss of life, mutilation, and 
monetary value of lost time when occasioned by bodily 
injuries caused solely by accidental, violent and ex- 


ternal means. 


Policies Provide 


for principal sum in case of death, permanent total 
disability, loss of both eyes or two limbs, specific 
amounts for loss of one eye, hand, foot or leg, a weekly 
indemnity in case of total disability, and proportionate 
weekly indemnity in case of partial disability. 

Its Combination policies provide for double indem- 
nity in case of injuries received in accidents of travel and 
certain other specified accidents. 

All policies are exceedingly simple and without 
catch phrases. 


Ihe TRAVELERS INS. CO. 
of Hartford, Conn., 


In 1863, paid $5,000 in claims. | 

In 1901, paid 15,000 claims for over $1,000,000. 

375,000 of its 3,000,000 Accident Policy Holders, or one in 
« eight, have received indemnity amounting to over $27,000,000. 




















We It is 20 years older than its oldest competitors and has the 
Wy greater experience, 

i Its yearly Personal Accident premiums and paid benefits are 
gf equal to those of any two competitors combined. 

« It is more widely known than any other accident company. 
n The security behind every individual policy is from 25 to 60 





W\ per cent, greater than that afforded by any other company. 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The First Accident Policryholder jn America 











The First Presideat 













JAMES G, BATTERSON COL. JAMES BOLTER 


Che Cravelers Tasuranee Company 


Chartered and Founded in 1863 


was not only the pioneer Zompany to insure against accidents in the new world, but it enlarged 
the scope of Accident Insurance from accidents of travel to its more comprehensive form, and 
is therefore the pioneer of modern Accident Insurance, in the old world as well as the new. 
Tn 1859 Mir. James G. Batterson while traveling in England purchased at Leamington Station 
the following ticket, insuring him against accident while traveling to London, and it was this ticket 
Which suggested the organization of the Travelers, and of insurance against accidents of all kinds. 
Che first contract was issued on the life of Col. James Bolter, afterwards a director in the Zo. 
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(7 ONTRACT. On or about March Ist, 1864, a verbal contract was made by James G. 

Batterson, President of Che Travelers Insurance Zo. and James Bolter, of Hart- 
ford, whereby, in consideration of a premium of Two Cents, The Travelers Insurance 
Co. insured the life of said James Bolter, in the sum of 5000 dollars, 
against accident while journeying from the Post Office to his home on 
Buckingham Street. 


Seconp CONTRACT issued on the life of €. $. Tyler. 
Tn consideration of a premium of Two Dollars, James G. Batter: 
son, President of The Travelers Insurance Company, and William h. / 
D. Callender, a Director of the Company, agreed to insure the life |, § 
of €. $. Tyler, of Hartford, against loss or personal injury X 
While journeying to and from Washington. 
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5 ; , - tHE FIRST PREMIUM 
When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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IT SAVES MONEY, TIME AND NERVOUS ENERGY 


The Comptometer 


does the work of five human brains; does not get tired or 
have nervous prostration. ITS RESULTS ARE INFAL- 
LIBLE when you learn how to use it. It is simple. ADDS, 
SUBTRACTS, MULTIPLIES and DIVIDES automatic- 
ally by simply touching keys—one motion, no lever to oper- 
ate. Processes so quick, permits the handling of accounts not 
otherwise profitable. Thousands in use. Write for trial offer, 
‘‘Mechanical Arithmetic” is interesting reading ; it’s free. 


PRICE ; $125.00 
Felt G Tarrant, 52-56 Iliinois St., Chicago, U. S. A. 



























Remington| | 


Typewriter| | 
adapted to his work 


“Lucky Curve” 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


A Pen that has the 0. K. running all the way through. 
9,000 DEALERS SELL THEM 
“Lucky Curve’*— It’s easy to remember. 
KEPT IN REPAIR FREE ONE YEAR. We have 
a@ catalogue waiting for you, as well as the name 
of adealer you know who sells them. Both await 
your request. 


THE PARKER PEN CO., 16 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 
sell or exchange machines. Send on approval, one 


332 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t buy th’ et ' ni a ; 
re sendi for si 2s of wri rices, exché 2s -e- | Mmorth’s rent to apply on machine. Write for catalogs 

si ; » @ re ¢ ) is : 
before sending for samples of writing, prices, exchange and unpre | and factory prices. Typewriters, all makes, “F.” Office Purniture, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


(REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY) 


327 Broadway, - = New York 





E SAVE YOU 50% 


Have all makes of typewriters, many as go snew 
Lowest prices and strongestguarantee. We rent,buy, 








judiced advice. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial, No.109: House Purniture. No.110, 
Guaranteed first-class condition. Dealers supplied. E. H. STAFFORD & BROS., 18-20 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 





wm BRUSH TUBE MUCILAGE WEIS MAGAZINE BINDERS* 


Clean and convenient for office, school 35° Cosmopolitan size, holds 6 copies. 
and home. Perfect for mounting photos. Ladies’ Home Journal, 1% ies, 70 
5, 10 and 25 ct. sizes at Book, Drug and Photo cents. Looks and binds like a book. At Stationers, or sent 
Supply Stores. By mail, 5cents per tube extra. & prepaid on receipt of price. Send for list of othe 


THE WEIS BINDER CO., 127 LAGRANGE ST., TOLEDO O., U.S. A. 


F HORSELFSS CARRIAGE MEANS PROGRESS—A TYPEWRITERLESS | 





OFFICE THE REVERSE. HUSTLING BUSINESS MEN FIND THE 


yy TYPEWRITER INVALUABLE. 
7 THE TYPEWRITER ( 1% Barclay Street, New York. 124 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


a + 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 


©) EXCHA NGE { 208 North Ninth St., st. Louis. 536 California St., San Francisco. 


SZX STORES. _ Send for samples of writing, with prices, ete. Largest and most complete 
stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the trade. _Machines shipped, privilege 0, 
inspection. TITLE TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 4 
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A thing 
To the Land of Hlowers in Sirty-Sir Hours 


There's a better train and a better route to California than any you have ever used. The train is the 
GOLDEN STAT] LIMITE D 


It is the most comfortable train in the world. Lighted and cooled by “electricity. Barber shop 
and bath—everything that any other train has, and some things that no other train has. Leaves 
| Chicago daily on and after Nov. Ist. 


The route is composed of the Rock Island and Southern Pacific Railroads, by way 
of El] Paso, Tex. Its advantages are: Shortest to Southern California; easiest 
grades, lowest altitudes and most southerly course of any trans-continental line. 
Standard and compartment sleepers, diner, observation and library cars, Chicago to Los Angeles. 
One sleeper, Chicago to Santa Barbara; another Chicago to San Francisco. 


Reservations (which can be made at any ticket office in the United States or Canada), should be made 
AS FARIN ADVANCE as possible. Write for our new California Book. Ready October 15th. Beautiful! 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago, Ill, 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


to California 


_ Is it worth while to fight through the winter at RMT hl 
home, when you can so easily go where the p 
perfect climate will keep you strong and vigorous? 


F youcan possibly get away, and particularly if, you are not in the best of health, why not plan to 
spend part, if not all, of the coming winter in California, away from the extreme cold and disagree- 
able weather? Does the idea seem extravagant? Well, there is no reason in the world why you 
should not make the trip if you have the time, because the expense of going is really very little, and 
the cost of living in California exceedingly moderate. a ore ; 
We shal] sell tickets to California every day during October from Chicago for $33, from St. Louis for 
$30. Later on we will have other cheap rates. ‘i 
In our Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars a berth which holds two persons comfortably costs only $6. All 
the bedding of the very nicest sort, entirely tree. 7 ee 
Wecan tell you about a lot of hotels and boarding houses in California where you can live nicely for 
from $7 to $15 perweek. Don’t those figures rather surprise you? Is there really any reason why you 
should not spend a while in California, the land of sunshine, where the flowers bloom, and the fruit ripens 
and the trees and grass are green, while elsewhere people are suffering from the cold? Surely it’s 
worth investigating —it won’t cost anything to do that. Write today and ask me to send youa copy of our 
beautifully illustrated 72-page book about California; no charge; and with it I will send a folder which 
explains about our Personally Conducted Tourist Parties, and also a circular telling all about the prices of 
tickets. The saving in doctors’ bills likely will pay for your California trip. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. @ Q. Ry., CHICAGO 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


From 


MOON 


RISE 
tO 


SUN 
RISE 


the Ostermoor is a Rest Cure 


For nervous prostration the doctors prescribe the Rest Cure. Stop work, worry and the 
pursuit of pleasure. Stay in bed andrest. Goonavoyage. On board of ship you can sleep 
all night and all day, for there is nothing to do but eat and sleep. A voyage is expensive, but 
an Ostermoor Mattress costs little. Many aweary mother has found the ‘‘Ostermoor’’ a rest cure 
for children tired of play, and for young folks weary of overmuch study and also found it a haven 
of rest for herself. Send for our free book—even if you don’t need a mattress now. 

We live under great nervous stress. We need invigorating sleep more than ever, and the 
hair mattress is not equal to this requirement. It bags and sags and lumps and bumps and 
packs and mats. It requires constant overhauling, and, therefore, constant expenditure. It is 
out of shape most of the time and cannot be put into perfect shape decause tt zs stuffed. 


The (\stermoor &* Mattress, *15. 


is not stuffed. It consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; 
closed in the tick by hand—constructed, not stuffed. It cannot lose its shape. It gives complete and 
invigorating rest from head to foot. It requires no overhauling whatever. It yields uniformly excellent 
service for at least a lifetime. 


STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: Every Good Thing is Imitated 

2 ft. 6 in. wide, 25 Ibs. - $ 8.35 All 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs. - a 1.00 | 6 it so send for our FREE book “ The Test of Time ” consist- 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. * 11.70 . ing of 96 pages, handsomely illustrated, which tells all about 
4 = =. 44 Ibs. Ib ~ = 238 | long it, gives scores of remarkable letters from prominent people 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs. * £500 and warns you to BEWARE OF IMITATIONS trading on 

Made in two parts soc. extra. Special sizes at special prices, the name of “felt.’’ Look for the name OSTERMOOR and 

We Prepay all Express Charges. our guarantee on every genuine mattress. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Sleep on the mattress for thirty 
nights’ free trial. If it is not all you 
hoped for, and superior to any $50 
hair mattress ever made, you get your 
money back by geturn mail—‘‘no 
questions asked.” 


Don’t forget to send to-day 
for the free book—your name 
on a postal will do. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 


Ill Elizabeth St., New York. 


Send for book ‘Church Cushions.’” 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 


EI 
Fe 
Fr 
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When you write, please mention ‘t The Cosmopolitan.” 












THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE 


Va a 
hee 


HAS THE 
/. STRENGTH OF 
ALT 


“The crimsom moon, uprising from the sea, 
With large delight, foretells the harvest near.’’ 


With What Delight Would You View the Harvest 
of Your Thrift and Economy, Upon the Maturity 
of an Endowment Policy in 


The Prudential 


Premiums—Payable for terms selected, such as 10, 15 or 20 years, 


Dividends—Payable Annually, every Five Years, or at the 
end of Ten, Fifteen or Twenty Years. 


Benefits—Payable to Yourself, if you live, or to your 
Family, if you do not survive. 


Settlement—Immediately upon Maturity. 


A Good [Investment An Absolute Protection 
for Yourself. for Your Family. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION, DEPT. 47 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA. 
JOHN FP. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Ican sell your real estate, or business, | 
no matter where located. Send descrip- | 
tion, state price and learn how. f 
I have, or can find, the property you | 
want tobuy. Tell me your require- | 
ments. 
W. M. OSTRANDER, j 
Suite 1409 North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Offices in 14 cities from Boston to San Franciseo. 





When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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The 
Old-Fashioned 


Cassi 


There are 

no blotches 

on the face 

of Beauty 
when fed on 


Grape-lVuts 


The true pink-and-white complexion is made on the 
inside of the body. Change your diet and use some of the 
delicious dishes from the free recipe book found in each 
package of GRAPE-NUTS. 

The food is a straight road to health and comfort. 

There’s a reason. 


When y >u write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 































Ypsilanti 
Underwear 


H“s been known to the 
trade and to tens of 
thousands of wearers for 
nearly a quarter of a 
century. Its reputation 
for being the best in Fit 
and the best in Quality: is 
the result of years of 
patient study and pains- 
taking care on the part of 
the manufacturers. 
Inan economic sense it is 
a “survival of the fittest.” 
If you have never heard 
of Ypsilanti Underwear 
before, it may be well for 
you to remember this: 
Nearly all of the best 
dressers, men and women, 
old and young, wear it; 
nearly all of the best Fur- 
nishing Stores and Dry 
Goods Stores in America 


sell 





Send for 
free booklet. 





Hay & Todd 
Mfg. Co., 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
1 and 3 Union Square. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
115 Dearborn St. 


TRADE MARK 


COSMOPOLITAN. 

















When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Fall Suits and 
<maiis 


EVER before 
have we shown 
such attractive cos- 
tumes and cloaks at 
such very low prices. 
New and exclusive 
fashions not found 
elsewhere. A broad 
field for your selec- 
tion — suits at all 
prices from $8 up. 
Jackets $7 up. 

Remem- 
ber that we 
make every 
garment es- 
pecially to 
order, thus 
ensuring the perfection 
of fit and finish. You 
may order from us with 
perfect freedom; if what 
you get does not fit and 
give satisfaction, send it 
back and we will re- 
fund your 

money. 
7 Here are 
a few sug- 
gestions for 
your Fall 
; and Winter 
wardrobe—there are scores of others in our new 

Catalogue. 


I] tail 1, sk so 
Suits, the seoniien fakin tee tena is $8 up 
Attractive Silk-lined Costumes, $15 up 
Lined throughout with fine taffeta silk. 


Fashionable Church and Visit- 
ing Costumes, siyic’* "=" $12. up 


New Skirts, is exctusivedesizns, - - $4 Up 
me Day ‘and Golf Suits and 


kirts, Suits, $10 up; Skirts, $5 up 


The New French. Walking Suits, $10 up 


Chic and full of style. 
Garments stivercccstCo {Suite, $15 ap 
Long Outer Jackets, i2.is7 “" 
Jaunty Short Coats, - 


We Pay Express aan Everywhere. 

Catalogue of new Fall and Winter styles and the newest 
Samples /ree by return mail. Be sure to mention whether you 
wish samples for suits or cloaks, so that we will be able to 
send you a full line of exactly what you wish. Your order 
will have personal attention—the kind of attention you would 
give it yourself if you were having a garment made under 
your own eyes by your own dressmaker. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d Street NEW YORK 













THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


ts) 
ICBO COSOR,. 


TRADE MARK 


ebb’) 


ATU ITP 


(THE SIX FLOWERS.) 


Created by the modern Silversmiths, 


REED & BARTON. 


Six Flowers: The WILD ROSE, PEONY, POPPY, 
ORCHID, FLEUR DE LIS, and FORGET-ME-NOT, 
are represented in the design upon each article of this massive 
sterling silver table service, which is furnished in French Grey 
Finish, 

The example here presented, the table spoon, gives but a 
fair idea of this highest development in the art of design, as 
applied to silverware. 

In our illustrated book, “‘Les Six Fleurs,” which we will 
send on request, may be seen full-size representations in half- 
tone of the other articles of this pattern. 

Other articles in Silverware suitable for Wedding and 
Holiday Gifts are shown in our warerooms in unusual va- 
riety. Our goods are sold by the leading jewelers, 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
41 Union Square and 6 Maiden Lane , 
NEW YORK 
Factories, Taunton, Mass. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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SN a ee 


Perfect Physical Development 


Taught by mail — in your own home 


DD 10 YEARS T 


Former! 
umbia College and Knickerbocker Athlet- 


FREDERICK W. STONE 
Athletic Director of the Stone Schoo! 
Director of Athletics of Col- 


ic Ass’n, New York. At present Di- 
rector of Athletics of the Chicago 
Athletic Ass'n, where he has classes 
daily from 12to land from 4 to 6. 


YOUR LIF 


By exercising 10 minutes daily with The Stone Method 


What the ordinary,every-day busi- 
ness or professional man wants is 
not big, knotty muscles, but a good, 
strong, robust constitution, a well 

roportioned physique AND GOOD 
REALTH. We are teaching him how 
to acesmetien these results by exer- 
cising only 10 to 20 minutes a day. 
THE STONE METHOD develops 
every muscle in the body in size and 
strength; broadens the shoulders; 
deepens the chest; increases the lung 
capacity; reduces paunchy abdo- 
mens; increases the weight of slim 
folks; stimulates the circulation; 


permanently removes chronic com- | 


— of the stomach, bowels, lungs, 
eart, nerves, etc. ,as surely as sun- 
rise and taxes. Induces sound,rest- 
fulsleep; gives an erect, manly Car- 
riage and insures a greater Measure 
of life in ~~. s : 

Men who DO aspire to attain the 
very acme of physical development 
can accomplish best results by THE 
STONE METHOD. Write us, stating 
your object, and we will tell 7 
what you may reasonably expect. 





THE STONE METHOD is a system 
of concentrated exertion, by which 
more exercise is actually obtained in 
1o minutes than by the use of appa- 
ratus two hours. The exercises are 
rational, moderate, and are taught 
by an instructor who is Le | y 
versed in areteny. DOES NO 
OVERTAX THE HEART. No appa- 
ratus whatever is required and you 
will be put to no expense aside from 
our modest fee. Our pupils are of 
both sexes and range in age from 5 to 
dente THE STONE METHOD 
EMBRACES A THOROUGH COURSE 
IN DEEP BREATHING, AS WELL 
AS PHYSICAL TRAINING, WITH- 
OUT EXTRA EXPENSE. 


Children 


Proper exercise early in life will 
prevent and correct stooped shoulders 
and develop children into strong, 
healthy, robust men and women. Our 
breathing exercises will overcome 
mouth breathing, the cause of chronic 
Catarrh. Proper exercise will also 
correct many deformities in chiidren. | 


No woman desires the same mus- 
cular development which she admires 
in men, which proves again the de- 
—. of our individual instruc- 
tions. Inevery case we take into 
consideration the occupation, habits, 
mode of living and the object which 
the pupil desires to attain and give 
instructions accordingly. We can 
insure perfect health, a good com- 
plexion, and when desired, an in- 
creased chest (or bust) development; 
we Can increase the weight or re- 
duce it; we can fill out those hollow 
places and give the form that beau- 
tiful contour so much desired; we 
can also reduce the abdomen as 
surely as day follows night. 

Mr. Stone is the only physical in- 
structor paying special attention to 
women and children. He is ably as- 
sisted in this department by Mrs. 
Ellen Walker, who has had a very 
extensive experience, and who alone 
opens and answers letters of a pri- 
vate nature. Confidential letters 
may be addressed ‘‘MRS. ELLEN 
WALKER, care The Stone School.’? 


Our 32-page Booklet tells all about THE STONE METHOD, our plan of mail instruction, terms, etc. Contains 


many photos fr 


Condition Blank, Fac-Simile Testimonials, Etc. 


The Stone School of Scientific Physical 


1658 Masonic Temple, Chicago, IIL 
LONDON: 4 Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, W. C. 


‘om life and will prove interesting whether you wish to take instruction ornot. SENT FREE with 
SPECIAL BOOKLET and CONDITION BLANK FOR WOMEN. 


a 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


“His First Watch” 


A watch brings the first touch of manhood to a boy. 
From the child who has not learned to tell time to the child 
who appreciates time and its business value an 


INGERSOLL 
Doliar Watch 


is a treasure indeed, It carries far 
more value than its price represents. 
It keeps accurate time—we guaran- 
tee that. It can be bought for so 
little that every boy in the United 
States can have one, and every man 
who wants perfect watch service 
should have one. Thousands of 
well-to-do people carry an INGERSOLL in preference toa 
watch that costs a hundred times as much, and it meets 
their every requirement. 

An exquisite reproduction of this beautiful Sold everywhere, or mailed by us on receipt of price. Booklet free. 
Crcresanay oak orony tngeeell Weak, ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


Ask any dealer for particulars or send 
5 cent nickel or 6 cents stamps extra for 67 Cortlandt Street (Dept. 53 ) New York City 


mailing in ordering of us. 


* FIDELITY OND CASUALTY 00. 


OF .. NEw .. YORK. 


1876 Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 1902 































pox BONDS .__._- Cy $15,000,000 paid by us for losses in 26 years. Nearly 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY _. 200,000 policy holders to-day. Nearly $5,000,000 this 





PERSONAL ACCIDENT ._- year for premiums. This record should put every one who 
HEALTH... _-_- _- _- needs such insurances as we grant on inquiries as to our stand- 
STEAM BOILER. ._-_- ing and methods, absolute and relative. 


















PLATE GLASS __._-_-_: It is prudent to make such inquiries for there is quality 
BURGLARY ___-_-_-_-_: in insurance as in other commodities. It will not be difficult 
FLY WHEEL _-_-_-_-_- to make them for we have agents and policy holders all over 
BONDED LIST _-_-_-_- this goodly land. 
WM. P.DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, ALEXANDER E.ORR, ANTON A, RAVEN, 
x aaa pn DIRECTORS: ang — 9 
WM. J. MATHESON. GEO. G. WILLIAMS. 









GEO. F. SEWARD, President. HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant Secretary. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secretary-Treasurer. FRANK E, LAW, Second Assistant Secretary. 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 












When you write, please mention **The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


J.H.-HYDE 


J.W. ALEXANDER 
VICE PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT 


“GREAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW” 


and tart yeoman hd CATS grow. 
ie el) oe Take an Endowment. 
It gives protection to your family a7 once---- 
TUE ale ea eC mh Tm Lette beeen fl 
you live---- avd about [5 cents a day will pay for 


EVN ATLL ture ee ALL ee LL LL LT day 
for $ 700,000 ---- or between amounts in pro- 


portion. : 
Here is the result, in 1902, of Endowment 


No. 240,125, for $10,000, taken out twenty years 


$14 ,9340° 


This is a return of all premiums paid,with 
$5,140.°° in addition, to say nothing of the 


twenty years protection ry assurance. 


Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL,2” Vice President. 


Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 5. 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


years of age. 


ROE 6 66K CECREROREERD ES Cana cadcmbweeee 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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Girls’ and Misses’ 
Garments 


can always be found here 
in the largest and daintiest 
variety of the leading styles 
—our own exclusive de- 
signs. 


Our New Fall 


Catalogue 


describes over 2,000 articles 


(over 1,000 of which are il- | 
lustrated) for the complete | 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and Infants, 
sent for 4 Cents postage. 


We have no branch stores—No agents. 


Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 4, 


60-62 W. 23d St., NEW YORK. 


ane asa a 


appreciate the great utility and 
comfort of 


WASHBURNE’S PATENT 


SCARF HOLDER 


Little but effective. It cannot come loose or 
ride up. Instantly attached and detached. 


Scarf Holder - - - 10 Cents) Sent 
Cuff Holders - - - 20 ‘“* > Pre- 
Key Ring and Chain - 25 . ) paid. 


They never come loose. A tiny lever with 
a bulldog grip. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Dept. 36. 
Waterbury, Conn. 








THIS DOILY 


5 FREE 


oy TO EVERY EMBROIDERER 


r Ordering our 
ws NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 
Wee WZ during OCTOBER 


Book _is our latest “EMBROIDERY LESSONS with 
COLORED STUDIES”’— just off the press. Excels last 
ear’s book. Embroiderers said that 
ook was “worth dollars” to them. 
10 cents pays for book and_postage. 
STAMPED DOILY given FREE to get 
your order in October — before Holiday 
rush. You are sure to order this book, 
sooner or later. 
Contains 100 fully illustrated pages. 
Complete instructions for latest Center- 
pieces, Doilies, Linen Collars, Sofa Cush- 
ions, etc. 
Some Special Features are: 
Full-Paged Colored Plates 
Mountmellick Embroidery 
Huckaback Designs 
Stylish Linen Collars 
Colored Drawn Work 


SEND l0c. Ask for ‘‘ 1903 BOOK”’ an 
FREE DOILy. 


THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO. 


63 Union Street 
New London 
Conn. 


PROMOTES 
HEALTH. 


Fits 
pure Perfectly. 


ALL WEIGHTS AND SIZES 
FOR ALL WANTS. 


Protects against 
Temperature Changes, 


WOMEN! Jaeger Underwear means for you 
more comfort than you have ever experienced, 
perfect freedom of limbs, and the best fit 
possible. 

MEN! This means for you Warmth, Com- 
fort, Ease, Health, and exactly meets your 
requirements. 

BOYS AND GIRLS! (Can enjoy outdoor 
and indoor life without the dangers of ordinary 
underwear. 

BABIES! This means for them freedom 
from colic and cold, is non-irritating, and 
assures happiness to the mother. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
Showing also our various Jaeger articles. 
DR. JAEGER S. W.S. CO.’S OWN STORES. 


NEW YORK: 16 West 284 St., 155-157 Broadway. 
oe KLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON: 280-282 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“Where are my 
President Suspenders?” 


(—and he had them on all the time) 


You don’t feel the ‘‘President.’’ That’s the secret of its pop- 
ularity—the unconscious comfort of it. Gives such freedom 
and ease—conforms so readily to every bend of the body. 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


guaranteed if “‘President’’ is on buckles. Trimmings cannot rust. Made heavy or 
light—also for youths. Everywhere 50c, or by mail postpaid. Say light or dark—wide 
or narrow. Ask your dealer for our holiday individual gift boxes. President playing 
cards—‘nstructive, entertaining, unique, 25c. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO.. Box 203 E, Shirley, Mass. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


“The best made, best fitting, 
most comfortable, 
durable and satisfac- 
tory underwear at 
popular prices that mod- 
ern machinery and 
skilled labor can produce.” 

Ladies’ Suits, $1.00 to $3.50 
ed Men’s Suits, $1.50 to $5.00 

Cold Days are Healthy Days Children’s Suits, 75c to $2.00 

ys There is no other high 


If you wear a per- 
: : grade underwear so 
fect-fitting tailor-made inexpensive and there 
is no other low priced 


Frost King or Frost Queen y Fi ¥ underwear so good. 


Ch V t i | For neh colvometing as » styles, 
i j i i ices, address, 
amolis es a sizes, fabrics and prices, 
, TheN. W. Knitting Co., 


293 Lyndale Ave. N., 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 


Made of chamois, the best cold resister 
known; cold damp winds cannot penetrate 
chamois. 


These garments hold the heat and exclude ee RR CG eS a 
the cold. ' Their perfect fit and solid comfort i Stallman 5 Dresser Trunk 
enable you to wear them at any time, on any Tere. ee ee 
occasion, with any dress = No heavy cays, but light, smooth 

Light, soft and helpful. Will last several ie = lil —. aa 6 et ae ae 
seasons Hand riveted, almost indestruct- 


Frost Ki Che is Vests fi ade > ible. Once tried, always recom- 
ros mg Shamois Wests for MeN, Mm | mended. Sent C! O. D. privilege 


of chamois, flannel inside, $3200 each. 5 examination. 2c stamp for catalog. 
Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women, ? F.A.STALLMAN, 47W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 
made of chamois, covered with red, blue, 7 
green, brown, black or tan flannel, $3.00 each. | U “_@ it Sh 
Children’s sizes, $2425 each. ~ nivers1 y oe 
Your druggist should have them, if not, (Trade-Mark.) f 3 
i i Heaviest oily grain leather— 
send us his name and 33> and we will supply tan colored or black. Water- 
you, express prepaid—write for free descriptive tight construction. Comfort- / 


able and nearly indestruc- 
booklet. tible. Send for pamphlet. 


BAUER & BLACK, 275-25th St., Chicago, U. S. A. esiaies Gomes aoe 
Philadelphia. 


For your , ysis 
druggist's | 
name and EVERY GENUINE 
jive 2 cent 
a slamps we 


act WK REMENTZ 


POWDER | 
PAD,made | al ONE PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


of chamois f ; ; 
f 8 t a ‘ Has the name “ Krementz” stamped on the back, showing quality, 
ee i whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears some solid buttons. 
carry, con- } r \ Beware of imitations. You get a new one without charge in case a 
tains the | genuine Krementz button is damaged from any cause. Special 
Powder, § styles for Ladies Shirt W aists and Children’s Dresses. 
} Sold by all jewelers. 


and affords 
a chamois The Story of a Collar Button free 
on request, 


face cloth. KREMENTZ & CO., 


53 CHESTNUT ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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CLYAKS SUITS % . 
Ne FOURS ETC), 


Write for it to-day; mailed free to any address upon request. It is the i 
best authority for the new 


FALL AND WINTER 
otYLES 


Ladies who appreciate the cleverest of the new 
modes, something different from the ordinary, 
use the Stevens’ catalogue as a guide for styles 
and values. We can deliver to your very door, 


express prepaid, the handsomest styles, at prices 
below what the average merchant asks for the 
ordinary kind. Stevens’ garments are not fac- 
tory made, but strictly tailor made. 


Over 1,300,000 women buy their garments through 
this great mail order organization. Catalogue con- 
tains blanks and instructions for self-measurement. 

Perfect fit guaranteed. 
Money refunded tf not satisfactory. 


The illustration shows two of our 
many exclusive styles : 
No. 335. New Monte Carlo coat, made 
30 inches long, from fine quality of Kersey ; 
lined throughout with rich satin; finished 
both back and fronts with yoke and two 
box pleats. Entire edge of garment finished 
with numerous rows of tailor stitching. 
Comes in black and castor. Price, $16.50 


No. 345. New Monte Carlo coat, made 30 inches 
long, from fine quality of Kersey; lined throughout 
with rich, soft satin. Entire garment elegantly 
trimmed with braid and ornaments. An exact re- 
production of a $50 imported coat. Comes in black 
and castor. Price . ..... . $18.50 
’ if No. 345 The catalegue shows scores of other pretty styles to 
select from, at from $5 up. 


zs: | M CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS. 
ra 109-115 State Street, CHICAGO. 
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with an Idea 


Our shoes have a real reason for existence ; they are not built 
because there is a lack of shoes, but because they fit 
foot requirements as no other shoes ever did. Ralston 
shoes are ‘‘foot-formed” over lasts which infinite pains 
have made perfect. They require ‘‘no breaking in.” 


Af. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Stylish in looks, they are also as near water- 
proof as leather shoes can be—for the sole 


1—Best oak leather outersole. @—Wool 3 4 AGENTS EVERYWHERE 

felt and rubber layer. $--Oak leather half- cc MAIL ORDERS 

sole. 4-—Sheet corksole. 5—Chemically (aa ; x . 

treated oak leather insole y . “ We deliver to any 
point in the U.S. for 
$4.25 (the 25c. for ex- 
pressage). Thousands 
° “¢ ~ ali of pairs sold this way every 
is constructed as above specified. “ year with uniform success. We 


The upper has been treated by a agree to satisfy you on fit and appear- 
ance orrefund money sent. Union made. 


ter- fing ss of our own. ie 
ee RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS, 


Send for latest catalogue Free 980, Main Street, Campello, Mass. 





ANY worthy woman, no matter where she resides, can obtain stylish, 
dependable, made-to-order clothing direct from us on easy weekly or 
monthly payments. Goods delivered on first payment. 

We are manufacturers, controlling 10 factories. 

We are retailers, owning 34 stores. 

When you order your Fall Suit, Jacket, Skirt, Waist or Furs direct 
from our factory, you save both the retailer’s and the middlemen’s profit. 


Write to-day for our Your Gredit 
handsome new catalogue, is Good. 


which tells all about our easy payment plan and illustrates the latest 
Fall and Winter styles in ladies’ outer wear garments—it’s free. 

Remember, you take no chances in ordering from us, for if 
upon examination the goods are not exactly as represented, either 
in style, quality or material, we pay all express charges and 

promptly refund your money. 
Your business with us will be strictly confidential, and we 
boldly assert that our credit prices are always lower than those of 

any cash store. 


al a Menter, Rosenbloom & Co., 
EG ig 34 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
“ 


—— . Ra SS 
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Assures. correct fit “"% gi STYLE: 600 
“\ in gowning giving also “SF ap | The ONLY Corset made 
grace and comfort SG "ote that will properly reduce stout 
figures to correct proportions 


SEND FOR THE ROYAL BLUE BOOK 


NDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
Prevailing Modes for Oral a MgUres. Ct correctly Pictired 


ROYAL WORCESTER | CORSEI | CO. Worcester Mass. 


Western Salesroom Chicago Ills. 
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Crawford Shoe 
For Men & Women, $3.50 


FREE 


Our fashion book, illustrat- 


Early Fall Shoe Fashions 


ing fashion makers at home and abroad, 
and Crawford Shoes will be shown in a 
greater variety of choice models than ever 
before. All the best grades of leathers are 
used. The workmanship is unsurpassed and 

the fit beyond complaint or criticism. 
No matter what kind of shoes you want, 
for indoor or outdoor, street 


We have secured exclusive shoe styles from the lead- ing 32 other styles and telling 


how to order by mail. Sent for 
the asking. Just drop postal. 


Men’s Stores. 
93-95 Nassau Street, New York. 
54 West 23d Street, New York. 
150 West 125th Street, New York. 
825 Broadway New York. 
433 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
489 Broadway, Brooklyn, 


6 rE 1 903 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington. 
id house = ca ye ill 208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
<: peeemeran * i . find it in the Crawford—| 169 Tremont Street, Boston. 
ic : all styles, leathers, sizes | 1% Summer Street, Boston. 
For Men. ; ae 1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
and widths at the uniform Women’s Stores. 


_ One of the most sty- 
lish eee price—$3. 75 per pair by pi Faltes &.. tow Bd 
tured. Made c ui . al 5 * est 23d St., New York. 
ported cameet Eade ; mail, delivery charges paid 825 Broadway, New York. 
sole, Military heel by us. . ” ae .. Now som, 
wos” > : y : S ‘u n St., yn. 
Kid top, Blucher style. 189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


CRAWFORD SHOE MAKERS, [Mail-Order Dept., Room 34 8 Ee Baltinons Bt. Balti 
140 Duane Street, New York City, U.S. A. 


= zroment = poses. 
: r ° ) Summer St., Boston. 
Factories: New York City and Brockton, Mass. s 


1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


UNDERWEAR 


for Men, Ladies and Children. 

Root’s Camel Hair goods are 

genuine camel hair of choicest 

: grade. Other makes are “ Camel 

Hair”’ only in name, colored in imitation of Root’s. Root’s 

Natural Wool goods are a mixture of white sheep's wool 

and black sheep’s wool, and contain no dyed material 

whatever. Root’s White, Scarlet and Colored goods, all 
sterling value, various weights and qualities. 

Sold by principal dealers in N. Y. and all large cities, If not by 
yours, write to ROOT’S UNDERWEAR. 

I Greene Street, New York. 
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The Dark-Room Abolished. 


A Machine That Not Only Develops and Fixes Film Without a Dark-Room, But 
Does it Better Than it is Done in the Dark-Room. 





























THE GREATEST STRIDE IN PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS SINCE THE INVENTION 









KODAK. 





| HE. final triumph has come. The photo- but nothing which remains to be accomplished 





graphic dark-room is abolished. in the simplifying of picture making can equal in 





Cameras will be improved from year to year; importance or interest the simple device by means 






photographic processes will be still further of which the gloom of the dark-room has been 





simplified and the lens manufacturers will, no dispelled. To the professional the dark-room has 






doubt, make marvelous strides towards perfection; always been as a necessary evil; to the majority 
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of amateurs it has been an evil to be avoided, and 


hundreds of thousands of them have therefore 


‘pressed the button’’ and allowed someone else 
Now may 


every step of “picture 


to ‘‘do the rest.’’ these amateurs 


themselves 
making, from pressing the button to mounting 


accomplish 


the finished print, without once straining their 
eyes beneath the feeble rays of a ruby lamp. 


This stage in the development of photography 











-0ured In, 


The Developer is 


An 
evolution culminating, it is true, with a stroke 
of genius which adds the final triumph to the 
growth of the Kodak idea—Simplicity. 

Since improvements in the methods of camera 
reduced the cost of 


has been reached by a natural evolution. 


manufacture had so far 
production as to allow really fine instruments to 


be sold for afew dollars, there was but one thing 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


that prevented the use of the Kodak from becom- 
ing as universal as the reading of books—the 
dark-room. Step by step the necessity for it had 
been abolished until it was no longer in the 
slightest degree essential except for the purposes 
of development. The Kodak Cartridge system 
and the simpler printing processes had driven 
it to the last ditch, but to that, for some years, 
it held tenaciously. To-day the forces of Neces- 
sity allied with those of Science have driven it 
out. The triumph of Kodakery is complete. 

The Kodak Developing Machine not only de- 
velops film without a dark-room, but does it 
better than it is done in the dark-room. It 
widens the photographic field and gives the ama- 
teur better results than he obtained before. 
There are many things which may be done more 
perfectly by machine than by hand—developing 
negatives is one of them. 

From a physical standpoint the machine gives 
better results than can be obtained by hand be- 
cause it does away with the possibility of foreign 
substances in the developer settling on the negative 
and making spots; it does away with the possi- 
bility of defacing the negative with finger marks, 
and it prevents the corners of one negative from 
scratching the face of another. Chemically the 
advantages are boundless. In abolishing the 
dark-room it also abolishes the dark-room lamp. 
Every experienced photographer knows that in 
cases of prolonged development the fog from this 


lamp often becomes serious. The beginner is 


especially prone to fogging his negatives by ex- 
He 
is unable, perhaps, to judge just how far de- 


proceeded, and in his anxiety 


amining them too close to the ruby light. 


velopment has 
to stop at precisely the right point, he holds 
them too frequently in front of the lamp and 
too close to it. He not only strains his eyes and 
his nerves, but, alas! he often spoils what would, 
but for his anxiety, have proven a most excellent 
Developing Machine, the 


negative. In the 


negative being in absolute darkness, there is 
nothing to fog it. 

In the Kodak Developing Machine both the 
film and the developer are in constant motion— 
the result is quick action on the part of the de- 
veloper and a brilliant snappiness in the negative 
that cannot be equaled under the old conditions. 
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The Kodak Developer Powders contribute their 
part in making the Developing Machine a success. 
They are especially prepared for use with the 
machine, and have as a base pyrogallic acid, a 
developer that is unequaled for the latitude which 
it allows in development or for the brilliancy of 


the negatives 
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reasonable limits it does not. The remarkable 
‘*latitude’’ which Kodak film allows in exposure, 
combined with the constant agitation of the 
negative during development, with the peculiarly 
active properties of the Kodak developer powders 
and the entire absence of fog (ordinarily caused 


by the dark- 








g 
which it  pro- 
duces, but 
which has hith- 
erto proven un- 
popular for 
amateur use be- 
cause of the fact 
that it stains 
the fingers a dis- 
agreeable  yel- 
low. Used in 
the Developing 
Machine, it, of 
course, does not 
come in contact 
with the fingers, 
and all objec- 
tion to it is 
overcome. 

The first 
question re- 
garding ma- 
chine develop- 
ment which will 
come to the 
mind of the 
skeptical pho- 
tographer will 
assuredly be: 
‘*When 


are both snap- 


there 


shots and time 
exposures on 


the same strip | 


of film, or when 





there are several unequal exposures, how are all 
to be correctly developed, there being no oppor- 
tunity for individual treatment?’’ 

We, ourselves, before experimenting, felt, that 
the machine might fail under these conditions, 


but the practical results show that within any 





The Developer is Poured Off. 
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; room lamp) 
upset all theo- 
ries. The pic- 
tures herewith 
| give a practical 
demonstration 


on this point. 


All were made 
on one strip of 
| film; all were 
| developed in 
| the machine at 


one time, and 


none of them 
‘ 
| was ‘‘doc- 
| tored.’? They 


| are simply the 
result. of 
straight devel- 
opment without 
after treatment 
of the negative, 
the prints being 
made by contact 
on Velox paper, 
with no ‘‘mask- 
ing’’ or ‘‘dodg- 
ing.’’ Nos. 1 
and 2 are timed 
exposures. No. 
1 was given a 
sixty-second ex- 
No 2, 


with the same 


posure ; 





light and with 


the same opening in lens, was given six 
minutes exposure, or six times as much. In 
actual practice any one with a week’s experience 
in picture taking could judge much more closely 
than this as to the correct exposure to give. <A 


correct exposure in this instance would have been 














two to three minutes. The operator purposely 
made the over and under exposures in order to test 
the latitude of the film when developed in the 
No. 3 is from a snap-shot made out 


No hand de- 


velopment, no matter how expert the operator, 


machine. 


of doors in a rather hazy light. 


could have secured better negatives from these 
exposures. Theory is good, but facts are better; 
the results which the Kodak Developing Machine 
accomplishes demonstrate that it stands the test 
of use—it works. 


The appearance of an ‘‘unfixed’’ negative held 

















beneath the faint light of a dark-room lamp is 
deceitful. 


sideration, any amateur except one of the widest 


Leaving out, then, every other con- 


experience, can obtain better results by developing 
his negatives for a certain number of minutes in 
the Kodak Developing Machine than he can 
by developing them by hand in the dark-room 
and trying to judge their density by what he can 
see under a dark-room lamp. 


’ 


Indeed, the method of ‘‘timing’’ instead of 
oD 


watching development is one that is already 


receiving attention among thinking photog- 
aphers. A correspondent of the British Journal of 
Photography, in discussing this subject in the 
of March 7th, ‘‘If the 


method (of development) is adopted, one of its 


issue says: timing 
great advantages is that the photographer will 
be more careful to make his exposure correct and 


will abandon the mistaken idea that ‘I can put 


it right in development. ’ * * Unless each 
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set of exposures is developed at once, it is 
almost impossible to use much discrimination in 
development, and it is much better to expose 
correctly and time development. ’”’ 

If timing development is gaining ground 
among those who use glass plates and a dark- 
room, it certainly cannot fail to find favor with 
those who can realize the advantages of machine 
development. At first the Kodak Developing 
Machine may appeal to the amateur simply be- 
cause of its convenience. Eventually he will 
cling to its use because it will give him better 
results than he can obtain by the older 
methods. 

Any one who can operate a Kodak (and who 


cannot?) can grasp the working of the Kodak 





Snap-shot in Hazy Light. 


No. SJ 
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Developing Machine in ten minutes. The oper- 
ation is simplicity itself. The mechanism is 
in no wise complicated. It has no trappy fea- 


tures. Everything is in plain sight. Carefully 
written, illustrated directions, explaining the 
whole process in terms that a school child can 


understand, accompany each machine. Every 


’ 


step has the ‘Kodak Simplicity.’’ Briefly out- 
lined, the process is this: 

After removal from the Kodak the cartridge 
of exposed film is inserted in the machine so 
that the black paper will lead from the top as 
shown in cut, the celluloid apron (F-F) having 
Arbor ‘‘A.’’ The 


gummed sticker which holds down the end of 


first been wound onto 


black paper is 


then broken; 










the paper CT es 
D Aer, 
pulled out and ern <s 
Wy 
 iaaal alle hoe 
the end a ; cance 
4 


tached to Ar- 
bor “*B’” by 
slipping under 
the wire 
guard. Arbor 
‘‘B”’ is now 
turned to the 
right until the 
word ‘‘Stop’’ 
appears on 
top of cart- 
ridge. Then 
the end of Apron (F-F) is hooked onto Arbor B, 
after which the developer is poured into compart- 


199 
,) 


ment ‘‘E’’ and the top put on machine. The oper- 
ator now turns handle to the right slowly and 
evenly until the time of development, about four 
minutes, has expired. The film (G) winds up 
inside of apron but with the face not touching 
it, thus allowing free action of the developer. 
As the handle turns freely and easily this oper- 
ation is not at all wearisome. 

The cover is then removed from the machine; 
the developer poured off; the fixing solution 
poured in; the cover replaced and the handle 
again turned for about four minutes, when the 
fixing will be complete. After fixing, the cover 


is again removed, the fixing solution poured off 







The Machine in Detail. 
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and after rinsing in two waters the film is re- 
moved from machine by taking hold of either 
the apron or the end of black paper and pulling 
out of machine, the film being taken hold of 
when it appears and pulled free from the black 
paper. 

Nothing now remains to be done except to wash 
the film, to free it from Hypo (fixing solution); 
wipe it with a soft cloth and pin it up to dry. 
As soon as dry the negatives are cut apart and 
are ready for the print making to begin. 


The machine may be used again immediately. 


Simply rinse well; and wind apron back onto Arbor 
“AD 


exposures. 


All is now ready for the next roll of 


Without 
the Kodak 
Developing 
Machine the 
amateur must 
go either to 
the expense of 
sending away 
his negatives 
for develop- 
ment, to the 
expense of 
fitting up a 
dark-room in 
his home, or 
must accept 
the only other 
alternative —that of improvising a dark-room 
from bath-room or kitchen. This, as a rule, is 
not only a nuisance to the amateur, but, alas! he 
frequently makes a nuisance of himself by plung- 
ing these rooms into Stygian darkness, when, 
more than likely, some other member of the 
family would like to use them for their legitimate 
purposes. 

The Kodak Developing Machine saves all these 
inconveniences and cuts off expense. The cost 
of operating the Machine, as compared with 
sending out one’s negatives for development, is a 
mere trifle. Five cents for a Kodak Developer 
Powder, and five cents for a Kodak Fixing 
Powder covers it all. 


Having developed the negatives by means of 
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Lt Gives Better Results 


the machine, one finds delight in the various 
printing processes, now greatly simplified as com- 
pared with those of a few years ago. Solio 
-aper, printing by sunlight, giving brilliant, 
glossy prints; Velox or Dekko, printing by gas 
or by lamp light and yielding rich black and white 
effects on asoft matte surface; Eastman’s W. 
D. Platinum Paper, requiring only hot water for 
development and producing prints of delightful 
depth and richness; Eastman’s Sepia Paper, 
giving exquisitely soft Sepia tones and broad, 
sketchy effects that remind one of an old etching 
—all of these papers are simple to use and not 
one of them requires a dark-room at any stage 
of the manipulation. 

When one has selected his own point of view 
for the exposure, has developed the negative and 


has finished the print—has produced by his own 


Than the Old Method. 


handiwork, through every stage of its growth, 
the perfect and satisfying picture—then, and 
not until then, will he appreciate to its full ex- 
tent the witchery of Kodakery. 

Not only does the Developing Machine throw 
light into the dark-room at home, but it enables 
negatives when from 


pee 


In his room at the hotel, in the hunter’s 


one to develop his away 
home. 
or fisherman’s camp, in the cabin of his yacht, 
in the dressing-room of a sleeping-car—in fact 
anywhere that one can obtain cold water and a place 
to throw the amateur can operate the 
Kodak 


Kodak he uses Film Cartridges for two, four, six 


waste, 
Developing Machine. In loading the 
or twelve exposures, as he desires, and when the 
exposures are made he neither waits in impa- 


tience for the return from his vacation trip nor 


makes a long and aggravating search for 4 
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Delight in the Simple Printing Processes. 


photographic dark-room, but in broad daylight and 
in perfect comfort he operates hismachine. Even 
if his judgment be somewhat at fault, the wide lati- 
tude which films allow in exposure will help him 
out within any reasonable limits. Skill is not an 
essential—just an implicit following of the very 
plain directions will make negatives of technical 
excellence. 

The art in photography lies in choosing and ar- 
ranging the subject, in posing the model, in secur- 
ing a harmonious lighting and pleasing propor- 
tions. Development is mechanical, and being 
mechanical is best accomplished by a machine. If 
among artistic workers there be those who still 
wish to manipulate not only the light and shadeand 
subject, but the negative as well, there remain the 
simple methods of reduction, local reduction if 
you like, and of intensification, which may be 
more readily used with a machine developed than 
with a dark-room developed negative, because the 
former, not having been affected in the slightest 
degree by fog from the dark-room lamp, gives a 
better foundation upon which to work. 

The Kodak 


technical difficulties without imposing artistic 


Developing Machine removes 


limitations. Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
amateurs can do better average work with the ma- 
chine than withoutit. The hundredth man can, 
at least, accomplish as good work with the ma- 
chine as by hand, and is not in the slightest 
degree deterred from after-manipulation by the 
fact that his negatives are machine developed. 


By means of the Kodak Developing Machine 
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photography becomes as an open book. 

The Kodak Developing Machines are 
thus far made in two sizes. ‘The 
Style A Machine, for 12 exposure (or 
shorter) cartridges up to two and one- 
half inches in length, is for use with 
No.0, No. 1 and No. 1A Folding Pock- 
et Kodaks, No. 1 Panoram-Kodaks and 
the Brownie Cameras of either size. 
The retail price of the Style A Ma- 
chine is six dollars. 

The Style E Machine, for 12 ex- 
posure (or shorter) cartridges from 
three and a quarter to five inches, both 
inclusive, is for use with the No. 3 
Folding Pocket Kodaks, No. 
No. 4 Cartridge Kodaks, No. 2 Flexo 


3 and 





Kodaks, the Bullet and Bulls-Eye Kodaks of all 
sizes, the No. 4 Panoram and the No. 2 Stero 
Kodaks. The retail price of the Style E ma- 
chine is seven dollars and ahalf. In each case the 
price of machine includes a handsome natural 
finish wooden box, with leather handle. 


$$ 








One Appreciates the Witchery of Kodakery. 


The Kodak Developing Machines may now be 


purchased of Kodak dealers anywhere in the 


United States. Further information regarding 
them will be given upon application to the East- 
man Kodak Co.; Rochester, N. Y. 


” 
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IMPORTANT OPINIONS OF IMPORTANT PEOPLE 
on the. merits of the KODAK DEVELOPING MACHINE 


A Famous Photographer’s 
View. 


The new de- 
vice has reduced 
the whole ques- 
tion of develop- 
ment to one of a 
simple handling 
of material. 

The time and 
developer being 
fixed, the ama- 
teur can, in de- 
velopment, bring 
out all that the 
exposure is capa- 
ble of yielding. 


Rudolf Seale Jr. 


An 
Epigram- 
matic 
Approval, 


You go out and 
shoot your ducks 
and bring them 
home with you 
when you havea 
Kodak Develop- 
ing Machine. 


Frederic 


Copyright, 1902, 
Remington. 


Davis & Sanford 


From the Editor of the Cen- 
tury Magazine. 


Please send me, with bill, one of your 
Kodak Film Developing Machines for 
use with No. 2 Pocket Kodak—the ma- 
chine shown me to-day by your demon- 


Strator. 
R. W. Gilder. 


Than Human. 


I was about to 
exclaim, this is 
almost human, 
when I saw the 
exquisite quality 
of the machine- 
made negatives 
and the certainty 
of the results. 
But, after all, it 
is more than hu- 
man, for few if 
any experienced 
photographers 
would be able to 
uniformly pro- 
duce the results 

I saw and marveled at. 


Edward W. Newcomb. 
A Regret, 


If I had had a Kodak Developing Ma- 
chine with me in Cuba I should have 


More 


IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, 


saved a hundred or more photographs 
of the Santiago campaign which were 
spoiled in development by Cuban photog- 
raphers. 

George Kennan. 


From a Practical Standpoint. 


The _ Kodak 
Developing Ma- 
chine will doubt- 
less prove tobea 
most valuable 
acquisition to 
the amateur pho- 
tographer’s . out- 
fit. By dispens- 
ing with the con- 
tinued handling, 
the percentage 
of failures will 
be greatly re- 
duced. What 
matters it if one 
negative be car- 
ried a little fur- 
ther than an- 
other? This can 

readily be taken care of in the printing. 


Charles I. Berg. 


The Professional View. 


I have carefully examined and manip- 
ulated the Kodak Developing Machine, 
and I have found that the latitude which 
it allows in exposure, both time and snap- 
shot, combined with the rapidity with 
which films can be developed with it, 
certainly recommend it. As a profes- 
sional photographer I cannot too highly 
recommend it, and I prophesy for it a 
very great sale. 

Theo. C. Marceau. 


Negatives Are Better. 


The Kodak 
Developing Ma- 
chine will prove 
invaluable to the 
outdoor photog- 
rapher and the 
sportsman, as it 
will enable them 
to see the results 
before leaving 
camp and _ find 
their mistakes 
before it is too 
late to make the 
pictures over 
again. As acon- 
sequence of the 
prompt develop- 
ment that it makes possible, the negatives 
are cleaner and better than those that any 
but the most expert can get by the old 
method, and all this without the bother of 
dark- -room and ruby lamp. I am sur- 
prised at the latitude in exposure that the 
machine allows. 


Ernest Thompson-Setov 


Photo by Hollinger. 


An Authority. 


For the aver- 
age photog- 
rapher and for 
the masses the 
dark-room is 
doomed, thanks 
to your never- 
ending ingenu- 
ity in simplify- 
ing the mechani- 
cal part of pho- 
tography. The 
daylight devel- 
oping tank for 
your daylight 
films is invalu- 
able to all pho 
tographers, to 

beginner and advanced alike. Its mech. 
anism is so simple that a child will be 
able to do its own developing and as to 
the advanced photographer the possibili- 
ties onened up to him are endless. This 
ingenious introduction of yours will cer- 
tainly convert many to film photography, 
will attract thousands of new-comers to 
the field of photographic action. Such at 
least is the opinion of 
Yours truly, 


Alfred Stieglitz. 


From an Eminent Scientist. 


I have just 
had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing 
one of the Ko- 
dak Developing 
Machines which 
you are about to 
place upon the 
market, and 
have witnessed 
itsoperation. 
Surely this in- 
vention marks a 
distinct step in 
advance. It is 
simple, ingen- 
ious, practical. 


Alexacder Graham Bell. 


Solve the Amateur’s 
Difficulties. 


M ore tradi- 
tions shattered! 
The machine is 
really wonder- 
ful. I could not 
believe that 
such uniform 
results could be 
obtained after 
such a wide dif- 
ference in tim- 
ing exposures on 
one strip of film 
until I saw it 
demonstrated, 


Zaida Ben Yusuf. 
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IT ISN’T A KODAK 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“Fate Cannot Harm Me, I 
Have Dined To-day.” 


This expresses the feeling of a 
man who has eaten Cream of 
Wheat. # It is a food that is both 

tiered! ERI | ‘800d to eat and “good for you.” 
ve Neo a That is what Cream of Wheat is. 
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iniform a A Dainty Breakfast Dish. Delicious Desserts. 
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, From The Cosmopolitan Press. 
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May Be 
Hitting You.. 


Try leaving off 


- COFFEE 


and use 


POSTUM 


TROUBLE IN DRINK. 


Not Always Easy to Discover. 


Many highly organized persons cannot digest 
even one cup of coffee a day. 

The trouble may not show directly in the stomach, 
but indirectly in bowels, liver, nerves, headache, or 
in some other organ. Stop for 10 days and see if 
you have uncovered the cause of yourtrouble. Take 
on Postum Food Coffee. It furnishes a pleasant 


morning cup, and contains the selected food ele- 


ments which quickly restore the nerves and struc- 
ture of body toa normal state. Demonstratable fact; 
try it. Grocers furnish at 15 and 25 cents. 


Five dollars was not too much to 
pay for a hat of the Hawes quality 
a few years ago, but the savings that 
come with our modern methods have 
changed all that, and made it per- 
fectly safe for us to say:— 
«« There are $6 hats, 
but we 
GUARANTEE 
you will be better satisfied 
with a Hawes hat 
at three.’’ 

Sold direct through Agencies everywhere 


NEW YORK STORES 
Broadway, Cor.13 and 30th Sts. and Astor House 


BOSTON STORE, 75 Summer St; 
mye Hawes, Von Gal & Co. "Ox"* 


PIANOS 


piano in your home free of expen... 
VOSE &@ SONS PIANO CO.) 160 Boylston St., Boston, } 


. WALTER, BANC T MARK 
The FINEST COCOA in the Worl 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a Cup 


WALTER BAKER @@ CO. Lid. 
Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Her frank and open countena 
suggests e 


Wool Soap 


cleanliness in every turn of the he 
Swift & Company, Chicago — 


have been established over 50 YEARS: 
system of payments every family in mod 

cumstances can own a VOSE piano. WeMe® 
instruments in exchange and deliver Mey 
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